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THE  AMERICANS  IN  TURKEY* 


In  the  following  article  we  shall  leave  not  because  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
out  of  view  the  work  of  religious  refor-  importance  of  the  religious  reformation, 
mation,  and  confine  ourselves  to  some  but  because  the  public  is  somewhat  well 
of  the  incidental  and  secular  results  of  informed  in  regard  to  that  reformation, 
the  labors  in  which  the  Americans  in  while  these  more  secular  and  incidental 
Turkey  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  results  are  not  so  well  known.  For- 
half  century.  We  make  this  omission  tunately  for  our  purpose,  in  the  various 
_ _  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 


*  (i.)  The  Annua/  Reports- of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
1825-1875. 

(a.)  Missionary  Herald.  Bound  Volumes. 
1825-1875. 

(3.)  History  of  tlu  Missions  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
to  the  Oriental  Churches.  By  Rufus  Ander* 
SON,  D.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  TwoVols.  1873. 

(4.)  Travels  in  litile-tnown  ports  of  Asia 
Minor.  With  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Researches  in  Archaeology.  By  H.  J. 
Van  Lennep,  D.D.  Two  Vols.  New  York 
and  London.  1870. 

(5.)  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  By  Rev. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Eu  Smith, 
D.D.  Various  editions. 

(6.)  The  Land  and  the  Book.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
Thomson,  D.D.  New  York  and  London. 
Various  editions. 

(7.)  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  A 
New  Series. — Vou  XXVII.,  No.  6 


Memoir  of  William  Goodell,  D.D.,  late  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  at  Constantinople. 
By  Rev.  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.D.  New  York. 
1876. 

(8.)  Bible  Lands  :  their  Modem  Customs  and 
Manners,  illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  H.  J. 
Van  Lennep,  D.D.  Harper  Bros.  New  York. 
1876. 

(9.)  The  lYomen  of  the  Arabs.  By  H.  H. 
Jessup,  D.D.  New  York.  1873. 

(10.)  Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates.  By  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wheeler.  Cong.  Board  of  Publication. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

(ii.)  The  Romance  of  Missions ;  or.  Inside 
Views  of  1a fe  and  Labor  in  the  Land  of  A  rarat. 
By  Maria  A.  West,  Missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  in  Turkey.  813  pp.  New  York. 
1876. 

(12.)  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Article  *  Education  in  Turkey.’  1876 
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tide,  we  have  abundant  and  reliable 
sources  of  information.  Above  all  oth¬ 
ers  we  place  ‘  The  Annual  Reports  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,’  and  the  volumes 
of  the  ‘  Missionary  Herald  ’  from  1825 
to  1875,  a  period  of  just  fifty  years.  The 
Reports  have  evidently  been  prepared 
by  men  of  marked  ability,  and  with  a 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  facts.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  can  present  so  complete  and 
truthful  a  record  of  the  material,  social, 
and  moral  progress  of  the  empire  during 
the  p>eriod  under  review,  as  is  found  in 
these  Reports  and  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  the  ‘  Herald.’  The  record 
is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  comes 
to  us  simply  as  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  laboring  in  the  country  for 
other  than  material  ends. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  operations  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missidns  in  Turkey  since  1820. 
It  contains  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  strictly  missionary 
work  ;  the  style  is  clear  but  never  impas¬ 
sioned  ;  the  facts  are  arranged  in  a 
methodical  order,  and  the  author  evi¬ 
dently  omits  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
inserts,  and  a  great  deal  too  that  would 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  sketch 
the  history,  character,  or  even  the  relig¬ 
ious  systems  of  those  among  whom  the 
missionaries  have  labored.  Had  there 
been  even  brief  statements  in  regard  to 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
nationalities  mentioned,  the  value  of  the 
work  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Little  is  said  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country,  almost  nothing  of  the 
Turkish  political  system.  Had  the  au¬ 
thor  devoted  fifty  pages  to  these  and 
kindred  topics  as  an  introduction  to  his 
work,  his  readers  would  have  been  great¬ 
ly  aided  in  understanding  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  in  Turkey.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  omission,  the  work  is 
one  of  profound  interest.  We  confess 
our  indebtedness  to  it  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  number  who  read  these  vol¬ 
umes  of  Secretary  Anderson  through  will 
not  be  large,  but  it  will  be  made  up  of 
.those  who  are  studying  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  the  social  and  moral  movements  of 
modem  times. 


Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Anderson  are  supplied  in  great 
measure  by  those  of  Drs.  Van  Lennep 
and  Thomson.  Dr.  Van  Lennep  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  was  born  in  Smyrna, 
but  removed  to  America  at  an  early  age. 
Knowing  many  languages,  and  gifted 
moreover  with  an  Oriental  fondness  for 
detail  in  telling  a  story,  he  has  given  us 
many  a  carefully-drawn  picture  of  Ori¬ 
ental  life  and  scenery.  In  the  work  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Travels  in  little-known  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,’  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  comments  on  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  the  country,  the 
private  affairs  of  the  author,  and  many 
other  subjects,  are  introduced  with  a 
somewhat  tedious  monotony.  If  the  two 
volumes  could  be  compressed  into  one, 
the  improvement  would  be  great.  The 
most  valuable  portions  of  this  work  of 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  are  those  which  relate 
to  ancient  monuments  which  he  visited. 
His  accurate  description  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  is  greatly  aided  by  excellent  wood- 
cuts,  the  sketches  for  which  were  made 
by  the  author  on  the  spot.  We  know  of 
scarcely  anything  of  its  kind  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  pen  and  pencil  picture  of 
Niobe  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

The  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
*  Bible  Lands  ;  their  Modem  Customs 
and  Manners,  illustrative  of  Scripture,’ 
is  a  far  more  elaborate  contribution  to 
the  literature  illustrating  the  East,  and  is 
w’orthy  of  unqualified  praise.  Part  I. 
may  fairly  be  termed  an  exhaustive  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  physical  geography  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  ;  while  Part  II.  relates  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  country,  embracing  a 
clear  account  of  the  languages  of  the 
people,  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
form  and  modes  of  government,  almost 
everything,  in  short,  that  relates  to  their 
religious,  social,  and  political  life.  Far 
from  being  prolix,  the  author  seems  de¬ 
sirous,  in  this  volume,  to  give  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  information  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  no  work  on  this  subject  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  many  years  that  will  compare 
with  this  in  the  breadth  of  its  view  and 
in  the  thoroughness  and  clearness  with 
which  the  details  are  worked  out.  We 
are  aware  that  this  is  high  praise,  but  we 
are  sure  we  shall  be  sustained  by  those 
who  critically  examine  the  work.  The 
volume,  which  is  a  single  imperial  octavo 
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of  832  pages,  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
elaborately  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

‘  The  Land  and  the  Book,’  by  William 
Thomson,  D.D.,  is  the  most  popular 
contribution  yet  made  by  Americans  to 
a  knowledge  of  Eastern  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  Dr.  Thomson  has  spent  most  of 
a  long  life  in  exploring  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  in  noting  places, 
antiquities,  plants,  animals,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  historical  al¬ 
lusions,  ancient  sites,  in  fact,  everything 
of  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  world. 
Apart  from  his  labors  as  a  missionary, 
these  volumes  appear  to  have  been  the 
great  work  of  his  life.  The  style  is 
rather  monotonous,  and  is  not  relieved 
by  the  conversational  form  into  which 
most  of  the  narrative  is  thrown.  The 
work  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Dr. 
Van  Lennep  last  mentioned  in  its  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  the  same  topics.  Perhaps 
we  can  say  that  this  is  the  more  practi¬ 
cal,  the  other  the  more  scientific  :  the 
two  together  well  nigh  exhaust  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  ‘  Ten  Years  on  the 
Euphrates  ’  is  a  small  volume,  which  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the 
work  of  evangelization  as  conducted  by 
the  missionaries  at  Kharpoot.  There 
are,  however,  many  incidental  references 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  productions  of  the  country, 
and  occasional  hints  on  questions  of 
geography.  Some  of  these  questions  are 
more  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  small 
volume  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
‘  Letters  from  Eden  ’  (Boston,  1868). 
Both  these  volumes  were  evidently  writ¬ 
ten  amid  the  rush  of  daily  work,  and 
show  a  lack  of  careful  research,  yet  they 
are  valuable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  prepared. 

We  took  up  the  work  of  Dr.  Jessup, 

‘  The  Women  of  the  Arabs,’  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  much  information 
in  it  in  regard  to  Arab  women  :  we  were 
disappointed.  The  volume  relates  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  women  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  other  races  in  Syria  who  have 
no  Arab  blood  in  them.  The  title  of 
the  book,  therefore,  is  misleading ;  it 
should  have  been  ‘  The  Women  of  Syria.  ’ 
The  work  itself  is  rather  disjointed  and 
unequal  in  its  different  parts.  We  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  the  author  has  made 
the  dark  ground  of  his  picture  too  dark. 


and  has  painted  the  results  of  the  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  women  in  Syria 
in  colors  considerably  too  bright.  Dr. 
Jessup  writes  like  an  enthusiast ;  many 
interesting  facts  are  told  in  a  graphic 
way,  but  the  details  are  somewhat  heavy, 
and  you  lay  down  the  book  with  a  rather 
dissatisfied  feeling.  A  good  dinner  re¬ 
quires  something  more  than  pies,  cakes, 
ice-creams,  and  champagne.  We  trust 
Dr.  Jessup  will  rewrite  this  book  :  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  there  is  no  work  at  present  that  sat¬ 
isfies  the  public  demand  for  accurate  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  it. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  calling  their  attention  to  the  volume 
.of  Dr.  Prime,  entitled,  ‘  Forty  Years  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  :  a  Memoir  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodell,  D.  D.  ’  The  volume  is  prin¬ 
cipally  made  up  of  the  letters  and  remin¬ 
iscences  of  Dr.  Goodell.  The  letters  are 
full  of  genial  humor,  and  written  in  a 
singularly  pure  and  simple  style.  Dr. 
Go^ell  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
prince  of  missionary  writers.  Few  who 
begin  to  read  this  volume  will  lay  it  aside 
until  it  is  finished.  Dr.  Prime  has  col¬ 
lected  and  placed  at  the  end  of  his  work 
all  the  official  declarations  made  of  late 
years  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religious  liberty. 

Other  works  besides  those  mentioned 
above  have  been  on  our  table  while 
studying  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, 
some  of  them  by  English  and  some  by 
American  authors.  Our  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  therefore,  have  been  ample 
and  of  the  best  kind.  What  then  are 
some  of  the  results  of  this  effort  of  the 
men  of  •  the  New  World  to  introduce 
modem  ideas  and  modem  civilization 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Old  ?  We  say 
‘  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,’  for  when 
we  speak  of  Turkey  we  mean  the  coun¬ 
try  which  contains  the  sites  and  the  old 
cities  of  Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Damas¬ 
cus,  Thebes,  Troy,  Baalbek,  Palmyra, 
and  Jemsalem.  We  shall  endeavor  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question  by  givii^  some  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  Americans  have  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
respect  to  the  following  particulars  : — i. 
Exploration  ;  including  some  notice  of 
the  Physical  Geography  and  Ethnology 
of  the  Country.  2.  literature  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  3.  Medical  Practice ;  and  4. 
The  Improved  Conditioo  of  Woman. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  notice,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
American  and  the  Oriental.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  is  sluggish  almost  to  indifference  ; 
he  dreads  change,  he  easily  submits  to 
the  decrees  of  fate  ;  he  has  a  profound 
regard  for  authority,  and  is  disposed  to 
allow  all  things  to  take  their  own  course. 
To  him'  time  is  of  little  value,  success  is 
not  es^ntial.  Abundance  of  sleep, 
plenty  of  food,  pipes,  coffee,  narcotics, 
long  stories,  formality,  dignity,  all  these 
enter  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
dweller  in  the  East.  How  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent  the  American.  Nervous,  impa¬ 
tient,  short  and  sharp  in  speech,  always 
in  a  hurry,  despising  formality,  careless 
of  his  dress,  unwilling  to  sleep  till  ex-, 
hausted  by  overwork,  ready  to  put  his 
dissecting  knife  into  everything,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  every  undertaking  a  suc¬ 
cess,  self-confident,  filled  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  American  ideas  are  destined 
to  lead  the  world,  working  always  for 
definite  results,  and  adapting  his  means 
to  the  end  in  a  most  positive  way,  who 
can  predict  the  result  of  bringing  this 
restless  New  Englander  face  to  face  with 
the  slow  and  dignified  Oriental  ?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  that  the  very 
sharpness  of  this  contrast  has  been  one 
of  the  main  elements  in  the  success  of 
the  Americans  in  dealing  with  the  pco- 
pie  of  Turkey.  The  Oriental  ne^ed 
something  bold  and  positive  to  arouse 
him,  and  this  he  has  found  in  the 
Americans  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  whatever  may  be  the  short-comings 
of  the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic,  a 
want  of  px>sitiveness  and  self-confidence 
ts  not  one  of  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  done 
by  the  Americans  in  Turkey,  we  call  at¬ 
tention  first  of  all  to  what  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  as  explorers  of  the  country. 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  we  have  noted  the  following  facts. 
Two  Americans,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Par¬ 
sons,  examined  the  country  embracing 
the  Seven  Churches  as  early  as  1820. 
In  1823  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King  ascended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes,  making  and 
publishing  copious  notes  of  the  journey. 
Between  1821  and  1827  Messrs.  Parsons, 
Fisk,  King,  Goodell,  and  Smith  had  ex¬ 
plore  nearly  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
In  1827  Mr.  Gridley  travelled  through 
Cappadocia.  In  1830  Messrs.  Smith 


and  Dwight  started  on  a  tour  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Persia.  As  this  journey 
was  an  extended  one,  and  led  to  imjx)rt- 
ant  results,  it  is  worthy  of  more  particu¬ 
lar  mention.  These  travellers  left  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  horseback,  April  12th, 
1830.  They  were  dressed  like  native 
Turks,  in  order  not  to  attract  attention, 
and  they  proposed  to  go  overland  from 
the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  distance  of  about 
one  thousand  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The 
regions  through  which  they  were  to  pass 
were  then  little  known  ;  many  parts  of 
Turkey  were  inhabited  by  independent 
and  hostile  tribes  ;  prop>erty  was  unpro¬ 
tected  ;  there  w'as  no  pxjst,  no  telegraph 
in  the  country  ;  there  were  no  steamers 
on  the  Black  or  Mediterranean  seas. 
Such  a  journey,  then,  may  be  compared 
to  a  trip  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
to  Alaska,  or  to  a  journey  from  Allaha¬ 
bad  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia  at  the 
present,  time.  Our  travellers  were  gone 
fifteen  and  a  half  months,  and  returned 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  They  were 
richly  rewarded  by  the  information  which 
they  had  obtained  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
gions  through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
the  tribes  and  races  which  they  had  seen. 
This  information  is  common  enough 
now,  but  it  was  rare  and  interesting 
then.  The  travellers  told  their  story  in 
two  modest  volumes,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1833.  That  story 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  thoughtful  men,  and  led  to  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  imp>ortant  measures  for  the 
enlightenment  and  reformation  of  the 
trib^  which  the  travellers  had  visited. 

The  exploration  of  Palestine  by  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson,  aided  by  Dr.  Eli 
Smith,  soon  followed  that  of  Armenia 
and  Persia  by  Smith  and  Dwight.  These 
investigations  marked  an  era  in  antiqua¬ 
rian  research  :  they  began  in  1838  and 
were  renewed  in  1852.  No  one  can 
read  the  volumes  of  these  explorers 
without  being  impressed  by  the  great 
amount  of  labour  which  they  i)erform- 
ed,  and  by  the  practical  common  sense 
which  they  applied  to  every  branch 
of  their  investigations.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  a  great  part  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Holy  Land  was  destroyed 
by  these  unp>oetical  Americans,  yet  in  its 
place  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  histori¬ 
cal  information  resting  on  a  solid  basis 
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of  ascertained  facts.  The  dross  of  his¬ 
tory  has  been  thrown  away,  its  pure  gold 
remains  with  us.  The  efforts  of  Robin¬ 
son  and  Smith  changed  the  method  of 
antiquarian  research  in  the  East,  and 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  such  research. 
T'he  very  title  of  Robinson’s  volumes  has 
been  a  constant  stimulus  to  all  subse¬ 
quent  explorers.  That  title,  ‘  Researches 
in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions,’ 
exactly  explains  the  character  of  the 
work.  Since  these  volumes  appeared 
men  have  not  felt  satisfied  with  second¬ 
hand  reports  ;  explorers  have  been  com- 
jielled  to  see  for  themselves,  to  examine, 
to  measure,  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  the 
spot.  Later  visitors  have  added  much 
to  what  Robinson  recorded,  but  no  one 
of  them  of  any  respectability  fails  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  large  indebtedness  to  the 
American  traveller.  A  few  have  not 
agreed  with  him  on  isolated  points,  but 
any  attempt  to  detract  from  the  import¬ 
ance  of  w'hat  he  did  meets  a  quick  pro¬ 
test  from  the  best  scholars  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  .\t  the  time  of  his  death 
Robinson  w’as  engaged  on  what  he  hoped 
to  make  the  great  work  of  his  life,  a 
treatise  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  adjoining  re¬ 
gions.  'I'he  fragment  of  this  work  which 
was  published  after  his  death  makes  us 
deejily  regret  that  he  was  not  spared  to 
carry  out  a  design  of  such  grand  propor¬ 
tions.  That  Dr.  Robinson  was  often 
dogmatic,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  his 
own  opinions,  cannot  be  denied.  He 
sometimes  unjustly  and  too  severely  crit¬ 
icizes  the  opinions  of  others — in  these 
lespects  some  of  the  unpleasant  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins 
appear  to  his  great  disadvantage — yet 
it  must  be  admitted  in  his  favor  that  he 
formed  his  opinions  only  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  therefore  held  them 
the  more  firmly,  and  his  most  severe 
criticisms  were  reserved  for  those  who 
were  pretenders  in  biblical  research  :  for 
such  persons  his  most  bitter  sarcasm 
seemed  to  him  to  come  short  of  their 
deserts.  Our  own  Palestine  Exploration 
Committee  speak  thus  of  Robinson 
(‘Our  Work  in  Palestine,’  pp.  7,  8): 
*  But  the  first  real  impulse,  because  the 
first  successful  impulse,  towards  scien¬ 
tific  examination  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
due  to  the  American  traveller.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson.  He  it  was  who  first  conceived 
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the  idea  of  making  a  work  on  biblical 
geography,  to  be  based,  not  on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  others,  but  on  his  ‘own  obser¬ 
vations  and  discoveries.  He  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  his  ambitious  undertaking  by  the 
special  studies  of  fifteen  years,  mastering 
the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
above  all  clearing  the  way  for  his  own 
researches  by  noticing  the  deficiencies 
and  weak  points  of  his  predecessors. 
He  went,  therefore,  knowing  what  to  look 
for,  and  what  had  been  already  found. 
His  first  journey  was  in  1838,  his  second 
•  in  1852.  On  each  occasion  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
fellow-countryman.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  a 
master  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  a 
keen  and  careful  observer.  Both  travel¬ 
lers  were  gifted  with  that  calm  and  sober 
common  sense  necessary  above  all  things 
in  a  country  where  enthusiasm  so  often 
endangers  accuracy,  and  a  man,  perfect¬ 
ly  and  entirely  truthful  and  honest,  sees 
what  he  wishes  to  see.  Dr.  Robinson 
seems  first  to  have  recognized  that  most 
important  aid  to  biblical  identification, 
the  modem  Arabic  names,  and  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  contains  a 
very  valuable  list  of  names,  chiefly  col¬ 
lected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  starting  with  the  broad  canon  ‘  that 
all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting 
the  sacred  places  in  and  around  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no 
value,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
circumstances  known  to  us  from  the 
Scriptures  or  from  other  contemporary 
history,’  was  the  first  (except  the  Ger¬ 
man  bookseller  Korte,  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the 
traditional  sites.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  un¬ 

derstood  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  the  first 
of  scientific  travellers.  His  travels  took 
him  over  a  very  large  extent  of  ground, 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  from  Sinai  north,  and  his  books  are 
still,  after  thirty  years,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  works  which  we  possess  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Palestine.’  This  is  high  praise, 
but  not  too  high,  and  graceful  as  coming 
from  Englishmen.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
followed  up  the  explorations  of  Robin¬ 
son  and  Smith,  and  has  added  greatly  to 
the  information  which  they  have  pven 
us.  In  these  latter  days  the  Americans 
have  undertaken  the  scientific  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan. 
It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  their  success,. 
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but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they  are 
working  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  the 
Americans  have  accomplished  in  Turkey 
in  the  way  of  exploration,  is  afforded  in 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Grant  in  Kurdistan. 

The  Kurds  are  undoubtedly  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Carduchians, 
who  are  mentioned  so  frequently  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis.  They  live 
in  the  same  mountains,  and  are  now 
what  the  Carduchians  were  2,000  years 
ago.  When  Dr.  Grant  went  among  them 
they  were  still  lawless  robbers,  unsub¬ 
dued  by  the  T urkish  Government.  A  few 
years  before,  Schultz — the  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  traveller — lost  his  life  among  them. 
Grant  was  not  afraid  to  enter  the  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  their  country,  to  stop 
at  their  villages,  to  examine  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  note  the  peculiarities 
of  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of 
Turkey.  He  gave  us  the  first  authentic 
information  we  have  received  in  modem 
times  in  regard  to  many  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Kiirds,  the  Nestori- 
ans,  and  other  dwellers  among  the  Kiir- 
dish  mountains.  He  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  aided  in  making  these  explora¬ 
tions  by  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
his  skill  as  a  surgeon.  Even  with  this 
powerful  ally,  thirty-five  years  ago  it  re¬ 
quired  no  little  moral  courage  to  explore 
KUrdistan.  Here  is  a  description  of 
his  attending  a  celebrated  KUrdish  chief 
in  1839.  ‘  The  sentinels  upon  the  ram¬ 

parts  were  sounding  the  watch-cry  at 
midnight  in  the  rough  tones  of  their  na¬ 
tive  KOrdish.  We  entered  the  outer 
court  through  wide,  iron-cased,  folding- 
doors.  A  second  iron  door  opened  into 
a  long  dark  alley,  which  conducted  to 
the  room  where  the  chief  was  lyin^.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  becoming  impa¬ 
tient  ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  swords, 
pistols,  guns,  spears,  and  daggers  which 
hung  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  I 
could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Schultz,  who  had  fallen,  as 
it  is  said,  by  the  orders  of  this  sanguin¬ 
ary  chief.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  hands.’  The  chief  recov¬ 
ered,  and,  in  token  of  his  gratitude, 
made  his  benefactor  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  horse.  Grant  soon  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  his  own  enthusiasm  :  he  died  at 
Mosul,  after  an  active  career  in  the  East 


of  but  a  few  years.  His  memoir  and  let¬ 
ters  in  the  ‘  Missionary  Herald  ’  give 
us,  even  now,  .the  most  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  in  regard  to  the  KUrdish 
mountains  and  their  wild  inhabitants. 
Dr.  Grant  was  followed  at  Mosul  by  Dr. 
Lobdell,  whose  memoir  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professot  Wm.  H.  Tyler,  of 
Amherst  College,  U.S.A.,  but  we  shall 
speak  of  his  labors  under  the  head  of 
Medical  Practice.  In  this  Memoir  (pp. 
213-227)  will  be  found  an  instructive  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  the  singular  sect  of 
the  Yezidees,  or  devil-worshippers  ;  and 
in  the  various  numbers  of  the  ‘  Mission¬ 
ary  Herald  ’  the  letters  of  Dr.  Lobdell 
contain  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  this  strange  |>eople,  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  only  be  gathered  by  the 
personal  inspection  of  one  acquainted 
with  their  language. 

Besides  these  extended  and  positive 
explorations,  the  correspondence  with 
the  Missionary  House  shows  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Americans  have  been  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  work  of  exploration. 
There  are  accounts  of  extended  journeys 
by  Hamlin,  Riggs,  and  Byington,  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey  ;  by  Johnston,  Azoniah 
Smith,  Peabody,  Dunmore,  and  Trow¬ 
bridge,  in  ancient  Armenia  ;  by  Coffing, 
Schmider,  and  Adams,  in  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  by  Wheeler,  Basnum,  Al¬ 
len,  and  Williams,  in  Mesopotamia  ;  and 
by  Knapp  in  the  region 'of  Lake  Van. 
True,  the  immediate  object  of  these 
travellers  was  not  the  exploration  of  the 
country,  but  with  commendable  common 
sense  they  have  noted  almost  innumera¬ 
ble  facts  in  regard  to  its  general  features, 
and  have  collected  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  that  must  be  of  special  value 
to  all  students  of  the  geography  of  those 
regions.  The  history  of  the  civilized 
portions  of  our  race  seems  to  flow  back 
to  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Armenia,  the  very  countries  where  the 
Americans  have  lately  studied  and 
worked.  May  we  not  hope  that  their 
continued  occupation  and  examination 
of  the  country  will  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  interesting  questions  that  are  now 
attracting  so  much  attention,  the  ques¬ 
tions,  we  mean,  relating  to  the  early  oc¬ 
cupation  of  those  lands  by  the  primitive 
races. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  and  se- 
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cured  the  admiration  of  the  Western 
strangers.  They  found  the  climate  de¬ 
lightful,  the  soil  rich :  broad  plains 
stretched  far  and  wide,  till  they  struck 
the  base  of  rough,  towering  mountains. 
The  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  rich 
fields  of  waving  grain,  reminded  them  of 
the  luxury  of  nature,  jO  often  the  burden 
of  classic  song.  The  rivers,  too,  so  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  history  and  the  poetry  of 
the  world,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  the 
Cydnus,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
the  Orontes  and  the  Meander,  still  roll 
on  to  the  seas,  as  they  did  in  the  infancy 
of  our  race.  Here  are  the  plains  where 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
the  Romans  and  the  Barbarians,  the  Mo¬ 
guls  and  the  Turks,  enriched  the  soil 
with  their  blood.  Through  these  narrow 
passes  of  the  Taurus  Alexander  and  the 
Crusaders  defiled  as  they  marched  to  the 
,  East.  The  physical  features  of  Asia 
Minor  are  deeply  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  that  interest  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  look  there  upon 
external  nature  without  connecting  it 
with  the  wonderful  events  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  in  the  very  presence 
of  these  same  natural  objects.  As  you 
climb  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  Pliny  was  once  governor  of 
Bithynia ;  as  you  stand  on  the  battle-field 
of  Issus,  and  look  north  to  the  snow- 
covered  Taurus  ranges,  you  remember 
that  some  of  the  most  l^autiful  letters 
of  Cicero  were  written  when  he  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Cilicia.  Egypt,  Palestine,  the 
Nile,  the  Jordan,  the  Hellespont,  the 
Bosphorus,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  the  islands 
of  the  .<Egean  Sea,  Smyrna,  the  plains  of 
Troy — we  mention  them  all,  only  to 
bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  the  wonder¬ 
ful  physical  beauty  of  the  localities  in 
which  so  many  of  the  great  events  [of 
man’s  history  have  occurred. 

What  of  the  races  of  men  now  inhabit¬ 
ing  these  countries,  and  what  light  have 
the  Americans  thrown  upon  their  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  ?  These  questions 
open  before  us  a  wide  held,  and  we  must 
limit  ourselves  in  this  branch  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  W’e  may  partially  answer  the  last 
question  first,  by  saying  that  in  their 
published  works  and  letters  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  brought  out  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  marked  and  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  nationality.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  scholarly  w'orks  of 


Dr.  Van  Lenncp,  but  it  appears  in  all  of 
the  published  writings  of  the  Americans 
who  have  lived  in  Turkey. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  the  great  number  of 
separate  races  over  whom  the  Sultan  is 
called  to  bear  rule.  Some  of  these  are 
the  following  :  the  Kiirds,  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Yezidees,  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Circassians, 
the  Copts,  the  Armenians,  the  Druses, 
the  Maronites,  and  the  Turcomans.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  great  numbers  of 
occasional  and  straggling  residents,  as 
Gipsies,  Persians,  Hindu  Fakirs,  and 
wanderers  from  •  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  Of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  races,  the  Americans  have  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Copts. 
The  Greeks  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  special  notice  here.  As  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  in  modern  times,have  been  brought 
forward  to  the  notice  of  the  civilized 
world  in  great  measure  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  brief  but  particular  notice  of 
them  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Armenians  are  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  old,  or  primitive  races  of  men. 
One  of  the  names  which  they  give  to 
their  country  is  ‘  Ashkanzean  :  ’  this  is 
derived  plainly  from  Askenaz,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Togarmah  and  the  son  of 
Gomer.  They  also  call  their  country 
‘  Doon  Torkomah,’  the  ‘  House  of  Tor- 
komah,’  or  Togarmah.  There  seems 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  have  occupied  Armenia  ever  since 
the  nations  were  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  that  they  retain,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  early  characteristics  of 
the  race.  They  are  described  by  one  of 
the  Americans  as  ‘  of  medium  height, 
squarely  built,  complexions  rather  dark, 
hair  a  glossy  black,  dark  and  beautiful 
eyes,  thin  frames  firmly  knit,  so  that 
they  are  capable  of  a  great  amount  of 
physical  labor.  Many  of  the  men  have 
great  strength.  The  marriage  relation 
is  guarded  with  the  greatest  sanctity  ; 
illegitimate  births  are  almost  unknown 
among  them  ;  marriage  ties  are  seldom 
broken,  or  marriage  vows  violated  :  for 
many  centuries  intermarriages  of  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  strictly  prohibited  both 
by  law'  and  custom.  These  causes. 
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combined  with  a  bracing  climate,  have 
produced  a  people  remarkable  for  health 
and  physical  strength.  Many  of  the 
females  of  the  higher  classes,  especially 
in  youth,  are  very  beautiful.  *  The  same 
writer  adds  :  ‘  The  Armenians  have  a 
high  degree  of  mental  capacity  :  this  is 
shown  in  their  ready  mastery  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  business,  in  the  rapid  progress 
they  make  in  study  whenever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  presented  to  them.  Their 
young  men  generally  take  a  high  stand 
in  scholarship  when  admitted  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  and 
America.  They  have  a  sincere  reverence 
for  the  aged,  and  delight  in  recounting 
the  deeds  of  the  great  heroes  of  their 
race.  In  comparing  them,  in  respect  to 
their  mental  characteristics,  with  the  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  of  the  West,  we  should  re¬ 
member  their  history,  a  history  which, 
for  several  hundred  years,  has  been  one 
sad  tale  of  oppression  and  sorrow.  If 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  wonder  at 
the  great  amount  of  mental  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity  now  existing  among  this  interest¬ 
ing  people.’  *  It  would  take  us  too  far 
from  our  purp>ose  to  enter  largely  into 
the  history  and  prosi>ects  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans.  This  much  is  plain,  that  the  Arme¬ 
nians  belong  to  the  races  that  have  a  fu¬ 
ture  before  them.  In  Russia  and  Persia 
as  well  as  in  Turkey  they  are  increasing 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  have 
an  aptitude  for  business,  and  this  will 
serve  them  a  good  turn  as  the  semi-civil¬ 
ized  countries  in  which  they  dwell  are 
more  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  Bulgarians  have  recently 
acquired  a  painful  notoriety  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  treatment  by  the  irregu¬ 
lar  troops  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
They  come  originally  from  the  Volga, 
that  part  of  Asia  which  has  so  long  been 
the  swarming  hive  of  the  human  race. 
They  are  part  of  the  great  Slav  family  : 
the  old  Slavic  is  their  ancient  language, 
and  they  use  the  same  alphabet  and 
character  in  writing  and  printing  Bulga¬ 
rian  as  is  used  by  the  Russians.  They 
number  about  five  millions,  and  occupy 
the  great  plains  of  European  Turkey  on 
^  both  sides  of  the  Balkan  mountains. 

*  *  Armenia  and  the  Armenians.'  The 
New  Englander,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.  Jan. 

1874. 


They  are  essentially  an  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple,  very  industrious,  hard  -  working, 
peaceful.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
no  one  of  the  subject  races  of  Turkey 
has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  educa¬ 
tion  ;  great  numbers  of  common  and 
high  schools  have  been  established 
among  them  ;  the  teachers  are  all  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  people,  and  are  well  paid. 

A  separate  exarch  and  bishops  of  their 
own  have  recently  been  granted  them  by 
the  Porte,  so  that  they  are  now  free  from 
the  overbearing  dominion  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  and  Greek  ecclesiastics.  School¬ 
books,  newspapers,  the  Scriptures,  mag¬ 
azines,  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  are  having 
an  immense  sale  among  them.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  good  government  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bulgarians 
would  soon  rise  to  a  high  scale  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  We  mention 
them  thus  particularly, because  in  various  , 
ways  since  1858  they  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Americans.  Many  of  their 
books  have  been  prepared  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  the  Bulgarian  newspaper  that 
has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  is  edited 
and  published  by  them. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  races,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  thrown  special  light  upon  the 
history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  the  Kiirds,  the  Bedawin  Arabs, 
and  the  Yezidees,  if  it  is  proper  to  class 
those  last  named  among  Mohammedans. 
We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  we  have  mentioned  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  these  races,  remark¬ 
ing  only  in  passing  that  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  we  have  seen  of  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Kiirds  is  found  in  the  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Grant. 

Such  then  are  the  physical  aspects  and 
such  the  motley  character  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Eastern  lands  on  which  the 
Americans  entered  fifty  years  ago.  W'hat 
have  they  accomplished  ?  A  full  answer 
to  this  question  would  take  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  space.  We  can  only 
briefly  indicate  certain  lines  of  effort, 
•and  the  results  that  have  thus  far  bees 
reached.  Mistakes  have  inevitably  been 
made  in  prosecuting  so  difficult  a  work, 
and  no  doubt  a  considerable  degree  of 
.  imperfection  is  to  be  found  in  the  results 
themselves.  We  turn  first  to  what  is 
usually  designated  as  the  work  of  the 
Press.  Under  this  general  term  we  in- 
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elude  everything  of  every  sort  that  the 
Americans  have  published  in  the  various 
languages  of  Turkey.  It  is  but  fair  to 
mention  that  when  they  began  their  la¬ 
bors  in  this  department,  somewhat  over 
fifty  years  ago,  the  modem  press  was  un¬ 
known  in  Turkey.  Not  a  newspaper 
was  published  in  the  country,  there  was 
not  a  school-book  in  any  one  of  the  mod¬ 
em  languages. 

We  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
books,  tracts,  and  ’newspapers  published 
by  the  Americans  in  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  Turkey.  We  find  in  thjs  list 
publications  in  Arabic,  Greek,  Armenian 
(ancient  and  modem),  Bulgarian,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Hebrew-Spanish,  and  Kurdish,  be¬ 
sides  what  has  been  issued  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  (books  are  published  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  language,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  Thus  we  find  the 
Scriptures  issued  in  Turkish  written  with 
three  different  characters,  the  Arabic, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  ;  and  these 
versions  are  styled  the  Arabo-Turkish, 
the  Armeno-Turkish,  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish.  So  also  of  certain  school  and 
hymn-books.  It  is  found  that  many  Ar¬ 


menians  do  not  know  Armenian,  but 
Turkish  :  books  therefore  have  to  be 
prepared  for  them  in  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage,  but  written  with  the  Armenian 
character.  The  same  is  true  in  respect 
to  a  large  percentage  of  the  Greeks  in 
Turkey  :  they  know  only  Turkish,  but 
write  it  with  the  Greek  character.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  books  must 
be  prepared  in  these  different  languages 
and  dialects,  and  in  these  different  char¬ 
acters,  and  so  correctly  as  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  severe  criticism  of  educated 
men,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  overcome  and  the  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  bestowed  by  the  Americans  on  this 
department  of  their  work.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  books  that  have  been  prepared 
for  the  common  and  higher  schools.  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin  declares  that  when  his 
countrymen  entered  Turkey  there  was 
not  a  school-book  to  be  found  in  the  spo¬ 
ken  languages  of  the  country.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  the  published  catalogue  of 
books,  we  find  a  great  number  of  school¬ 
books  in  the  various  languages  now  spo¬ 
ken  in  Turkey.  A  few  of  these  we  shall 
mention,  as  illustrating  this  special  de¬ 
partment  of  work. 


In  Armeno-Turkish.  A  Reading  Book  No.  i . 60  pages. 

»•  ft  ft  >t  II  2. . . .  204  St 
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»  M  Geography . 195  „ 

„  „  Grammar . 208  ,, 

.>  ..  Physiology . 262  „ 

,,  ,,  Arithmetic . 66  ,, 

..  >.  .  Ditto  . 367 

,,  ,,  Church  History . 396  ,, 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...............................  77^  ». 


In  Armenian,  ist  Reader . . 

,,  Geography . 

„  and,  or  Large  Reader . 

„  Grammar . 

„  Intellectual  Philosophy . 

Arithmetic . 

„  Work  on  the  Will . 

„  Moral  Science . 

„  Whately’s  Evidences . 

,,  Hopkins's  . . 

,,  Systematic  Theology . . 

,,  Geometry . 

,,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  I. 

»  ..  ..  ..  Vol.  II 

,,  Algebra . 

„  Grammar  of  English . 


.loS  , 
309  , 

332  , 

,228  , 

,808  , 

312  , 

3>4  . 

232  , 

187  , 

.462  , 

.508  , 

•237  . 
•592  , 
.594  , 
.262  , 

.264  , 


In  English.  Grammar  of  Armeno-Turkish . 56 

,,  ,,  Armenian .  84 

,,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Bulgarian . 247 
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Quite  a  number  of  newspapers  are 
published  by  the  Americans  at  Constan* 
tinople  and  Beirut,  in  the  Arabic,  Arme¬ 
nian,  Armeno-Turkish,  Greco-Turkish, 
and  Bulgarian  languages.  The  circula¬ 
tion  by  subscription  of  those  published 
at  Constantinople  alone  is  now  6591  cop¬ 
ies. 

We  pass  over  the  school-books  that 
have  b^n  prepared  in  the  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  ;  in  the  above  list 
we  have  placed  only  those  works  that 
seem  most  interesting  and  important. 
In  examining  this  list,  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  these  works  have  been  prepared 
only  as  an  incidental  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Americans  in  Turkey.  In  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  these  books  they  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  greatly  aided  by  well-educated 
natives  of  the  country,  but  the  final  de¬ 
cision,  and  indeed  the  main  responsibili¬ 
ty,  must  have  rested  with  the  missiona¬ 
ries.  As  large  editions  of  these  school¬ 
books  have  l^en  sold,  and  as  the  books 
themselves  are  now  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  their  influence  in  raising  the 
general  standard  of  education  must  be 
considerable. 

The  most  important  contribution,  how¬ 
ever,  which  the  Americans  have  made 
to  the  literature  of  Turkey,  is  found  in 
the  accurate  translations  which  they  have 
made  t»f  the  Christian  Scriptures.  These 
translations  are  worthy  of  special  notice, 
because,  apart  from  the  religious  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Scriptures,  they  are  making 
a  marked  impression  upon  the  intellectu¬ 
al  life  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
Turkey.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  any  one  of 
the  modem  languages  of  that  country. 
The  task  of  making  these  translations  was 
not  an  ordinary  one.  Regard  must  be 
had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  uneducated 
classes — the  style  must  be  such  that  the 
common  people  would  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  educated 
classes — the  style  must  be  sufficiently 
elegant  and  idiomatic  to  commend  itself 
to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  proud  of 
the  literary  excellences  of  their  ancient 
tongues.  The  Americans  may  fairly 
claim  that  they  have  succeeded  in  this 
difficult  task,  in  respect  at  least  to  four 
of  the  important  languages  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We.  refer  to  the  modern  Armenian, 
the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Bulga¬ 


rian.  The  Turkish  versions  have  varied 
somewhat,  according  as  they  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Osmanli  Turks.  The  preparation 
of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Armeno-Turk 
ish  language  (the  Turkish  language  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  Armenian  character)  was  the 
life  work  of  the  late  William  Goodell, 
D.l).  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  has 
given  many  years  to  the  preparation  of  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Arabo- 
Turkish,  or  Turkish  written  with  the 
Arabic  character  ;  while  at  the  present 
time  a  permanent  committee,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Ur.  Riggs  is  chairman,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  attempt  to  recast  all  the 
Turkish  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  form 
one  that  may  be  printed  in  any  charac¬ 
ter.  We  understand  that  there  is  one 
English  representative  on  this  commit¬ 
tee.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic  is  the  result  of  the  lal)ors  of 
two  accomplished  American  scholars. 
Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  C.  V. 
A.  Van  Dyck,  D.D.  We  are  assured 
by  many  who  are  capable  of  judging, 
that  this  Arabic  version  of  the  Scriptures 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  upon  the  scholarship 
of  the  translators.  The  same  is  said  of 
the  translations  of  the  Bible  that  have 
been  made  into  modem  Armenian  and 
Bulgarian  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  D.  D. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Riggs  in  regard 
to  the  time  spent  on  this  branch  of  his 
work. 

You  ask  (he  says)  in  regard  to  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible.  In  both  cases  the  trans¬ 
lations  were  first  issued  in  parts  in  small  edi¬ 
tions,  intended  partly  to  supply  the  existing 
demand  and  partly  to  secure  criticisms  and  to 
leave  room  for  corrections  arising^from  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  both 
cases  the  whole  Bible  was  finally  printed  in  a 
single  imperial  octavo  volume, with  references. 
To  the  Armenian  Bible  (including  the  two  edi¬ 
tions)  I  gave  most  of  my  time  for  seven  years, 
and  to  the  Bulgarian  more  than  half  of  my 
time  for  eleven  years.  How  long  our  com¬ 
mittee  will  take  to  complete  the  Turkish  ver¬ 
sion,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  We  spent 
a  year  on  the  four  gospels. 

When  we  remember  that  these  transla¬ 
tions  are  all  made  from  the  original  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  ;  and  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  the  translations,  when  put 
in  their  permanent  form,  have  been  com¬ 
mended  by  the  best  Arabic,  Turkish, 
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Bulgarian,  and  Armenian  scholars  of 
Turkey  ;  and  when  we  recall  also  the 
great  obstacles  the  Americans  must  have 
met  in  carrying  these  translations  through 
the  press  at  Constantinople  and  Beirut, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
appreciation,  not  only  of  their  high  schol¬ 
arship,  but  of  their  persevering  diligence 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  generations  of  men  yet  to 
come  will  join  in  this  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion.  We  have  taken  no  little  pains  to 
inquire  as  to  the  style  and  character  of 
the  aids  to  the  higher  education  that 
have  been  issued  by  the  Americans  in 
Turkey.  We  regret  that  the  number  of 
these  works  is  not  larger.  As  the  work 
of  the  .\mericans  is  essentially  evangelis¬ 
tic,  it  w'as  natural  perhaps  that  many 
books  especially  adapted  to  that  kind  of 
work  should  be  issued.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  professors  in  the  coUege  at 
Beirut  have  felt  the  importance  of  sup¬ 
plying,  to  some  degree,  the  wants  of  ed¬ 
ucated  men  and  of  those  who  wish  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science.  They  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  Arabic  a  work  on  Anatomy,  of 
741  pages  octavo,  illustrated  by  360  cuts  ; 
they  have  also  published  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  text-books  on  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Physiology,  Botany,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Physical  Diagnosis,  and  Astronomy.  A 
monthly  medical  journal  is  also  published 
by  one  of  the  medical  professors.  Trea¬ 
tises  on  Pathology,  Geology,  and  History 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  these  books,  is 
that  they  are  well  prepared  both  in  re¬ 
spect  to  matter  and  the  style  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  for  1875  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  : — ‘  The  printing  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  during  1874  amounted  to  1,006,000 
pages  in  Armenian,  220,400  pages  in  Ar- 
meno-Turkish,  107,800  pages  in  Greco- 
Turkish,  and  450,420  pages  in  Bulga¬ 
rian,  making  a  total  of  1,784,620  pages 
in  that  year,  and  a  total  from  the  first  of 
300,436,800  pages.’  During  the  same 
year  there  were  printed  in  Arabic  at  Bei¬ 
rut,  30,000  vols.  and  9,791,910  pages, 
making  a  total  from  the  first  in  Arabic 
of  146,023,320  pages.  If  we  add  to¬ 
gether  the  number  of  pages  printed  from 


the  first  at  Constantinople  and  Beirut, 
we  find  a  total  of  446,460,120.  As  to 
the  weekly  newspapers  :  of  the  ‘  Aveda- 
per,’  in  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish, 
1600  copies  were  published  ;  and  of  the 
monthly  paper  bearing  the  same  name, 
4,000  copies  were  published ;  of  the 
‘  Zomitza  ’  (the  ‘  Morning  Star,’  in  Bul¬ 
garian),  2000  copies  were  published. 

We  notice  that  several  volumes  have 
been  prepared  both  in  Turkish  and  Ara¬ 
bic  for  the  blind,  according  to  Moon’s 
system. 

As  in  regard  to  literature,  so  in  regard 
to  education,  the  theory  on  which  the 
Americans  have  worked  in  Turkey  has 
been  that  all  their  efforts  should  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  evangelization  of  men. 
What  they  have  undertaken  therefore  in 
respect  to  schools,  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  colleges,  is  in  a  sense  incidental 
to  their  general  work,  and  yet  no  less  in 
vital  connection  with  it.  We  gather 
most  of  our  information, on  this  point 
from  a  paper  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  entitled 
‘  Americans  and  Education  in  Turkey.’ 
We  find  that  the  schools  are  arranged 
under  the  following  designations,  i. 
Common  Schools.  2.  Girls’  Boarding 
Schools.  3.  High  Schools  for  Young 
Men.  4.  Theological  Schools.  5.  Col¬ 
leges  and  Medical  Schools. 

W'e  find  a  detailed  account  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  Common  Schools, 
in  which  there  are  found  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  scholars,  of 
both  sexes.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  in 
the  common  schools  is  from  eight  to  fif¬ 
teen  years.  The  studies  pursued  in  these 
schools  are,  of  course,  elementary  ;  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  grammar.  Sometimes  Armenian  his¬ 
tory  is  introduced,  and  occasionally  the 
English  language  is  studied  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  but  these  are  exceptions. 
The  teachers  are  all  natives,and  generally 
are  the  graduates  either  of  the  Girls’ 
Boarding  Schools  or  of  the  High  Schools 
for  Young  Men.  From  various  reports 
and  letters,  we  conclude  that  much  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  common  schools  ; 
that  these  form  the  basis  of  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  Americans  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  also  furnish  an  important  medi¬ 
um  for  communicating  ideas  on  various 
subjects  to  the  adult  population,  while 
the  schoolrooms  form  convenient  places 
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for  gatherings  for  religious  and  social 
purpKjses.  VVe  notice  that  the  common 
schools  are  supported,  either  wholly  or 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  being 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Girls*  Boarding  Schools  deserve 
more  notice  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
them.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
are  located  at  Constantinople,  Brusa, 
Bardizag,  Manisa,  Samokoor,  Marsovan, 
Erzeroum,  Bittis,  Mardin,  Kharpoot, 
Marash,  Aintab,  Beirut,  Latakia,  and 
Alexandria.  In  all  cases  two,  in  some 
cases  three  or  four,  unmarried  American 
ladies  of  good  education  are  connected 
with  each  school.  The  main  purpose 
of  these  schools  is  to  raise  up  an  effi¬ 
cient  class  of  educated  native  women  as 
general  helpers  in  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization.  After  spending  three  years 
in  these  schools,  some  of  the  young 
women  become  the  wives  of  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  others  become 
teachers  in  common  schools.  The  re¬ 
ports  and  letters  show  that  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  class  of  persons.  The 
course  of  study  is  much  the  same  in  all 
the  Boarding  Schools  for  Girls.  The 
principal  studies  are  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  Armenian  and  Turkish  grammar, 
history,  algebra,  botany,  physiology,  com¬ 
position,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
besides  instruction  in  sewing  and  house¬ 
hold  duties.  Regular  biblical  instruction, 
of  course,  occupies  a  prominent  place  i  n 
the  course  of  each  school.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  scholars  in  all  the  schools,  but  the 
average  attendance  in  those  where  the 
attendance  is  reported  is  about  thirty  in 
each  school  :  this  would  give  a  totsil  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  in  all  the  schools. 
The  number  is  not  large,  but  the  girls 
are  selected  because  of  their  promising 
character,  and  are  trained  for  special  ser¬ 
vice.  We  doubt  whether  the  Americans 
are  doing  anything  in  Turkey  that  is  so 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  change  the  en¬ 
tire  character  of  society  as  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  line  of  the  education  of  wo¬ 
men. 

There  are  High  Schools  for  Young 
Men,  which  may  be  described  as  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Common  Schools  and 
the  Theological  Seminaries  :  in  these 
schools  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  Col¬ 


leges.  The  exact  character  of  these 
High  Schools,  and  the  number  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  them,  cannot  be  made  out 
from  the  reports. 

What  are  called  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries  are  institutions  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  training  young  men  for  the 
various  spheres  of  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization.  The  prominence  given  to 
these  institutions  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Americans  regard  them  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance.  Three  well  qualified 
men,  besides  competent  native  teach¬ 
ers,  are  generally  connected  with  each 
seminary.  The  course  of  study  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  end  in  view,  great  promi¬ 
nence  being  given  to  scriptural  and  di¬ 
dactic  theology  and  to  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  The  schools  of  this  sort 
are  located  at  Samokoor  (European  Tur¬ 
key),  Marsovan,  Kharpoot,  Mardin, 
Marash,  Beirut,  and  Cairo.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  in  each  seminary  is 
small,  in  no  case  amounting  to  more  than 
fifty,  but  these*  are  chosen  from  a  great 
number,  and  for  four  years  they  receive 
the  closest  attention.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  some  of  the  men  who  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  wide  usefulness  in 
Turkey  at  the  present  time  are  graduates 
of  these  Theological  Seminaries. 

Three  Colleges  have  been  established 
by  the  Americans  in  Turkey  :  the  Rob¬ 
ert  College  at  Constantinople,  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  and  the 
Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab.  A 
fourth  has  recently  been  projected  :  it  is 
to  be  called  the  Armenia  College,  and 
will  be  located  at  Kharpoot,  in  Upper 
Mesopotamia.  These  Colleges  are  re¬ 
garded  with  special  interest  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  therefore  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  mention.  The  first  one  was  founded 
at  Constantinople  mainly  by  the  liberali¬ 
ty  of  Christopher  R.  Robert,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1862.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  has  given  in  all  ;i{^40,ooo  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  is  the 
president  of  the  College,  and  has  given 
to  it  many  of  the  best  years  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  active  and  fruitful  life.  No  man 
more  properly  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  education  in  Turkey  than  Dr. 
Hamlin.  In  1841  he  was  selected  to 
take  charge  at  Constantinople  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  then  just  proposed  for  training 
native  preachers  and  teachers.  By  the 
versatility  of  his  genius  and  the  force  of 
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his  will,  he  has  given  a  marked  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  The  College  of  which  he 
is  now  president  is  situated  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  at  Roum6li  Hissar,  the  very  point 
where  Mohammed  II.  built  his  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  1452,  preparatory  to  his  final 
attack  on  Constantinople.  The  site  of 
the  College  is  one  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  magnificence  :  here  a  substantial 
stone  edifice  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  2,000.  Here  are  gathered 
the  professors  and  their  families,  and 
students  of  many  nationalities.  Sixty- 
seven  young  men  have  already  graduated 
from  the  College,  many  of  whom  have 
taken  prominent  positions  as  teachers 
among  their  own  people.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  recent  political  disturbances, 
and  the  great  financial  depression  in 
Turkey,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students  in  the  College,  rep¬ 
resenting  different  nationalities  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Greek, 
English,  German,  Italian,  French,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Tunisian,  Dal¬ 
matian,  Russian,  and  Jewish.  The  re¬ 
ligious  creeds  represented  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  as  follows  : — the  Armenian, 
the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox  Bul¬ 
garian,  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic  Lat¬ 
in  rites,  the  Catholic  Oriental  rites,  the 
Jewish,  and  the  Mohammedan.  The 
principal  language  of  the  College  is  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  students  speaking  many  differ¬ 
ent  languages  enter  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment,  in  order  to  study  the  English 
language,  and  such  other  studies  as  are 
required  before  they  can  enter  upon  the 
regular  college  course.  Greek,  French, 
Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  are 
in  constant  use  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
College.  Each  student  pays  ;^4o  a  year 
for  his  tuition  and  board.  For  the  past 
three  or  four  years  the  income  cf  the 
College  has  been  from  ;^5,ooo  to  jQ'j^ooo 
per  annum,  while  the  expenses  have 
averaged  about  ;^6,ooo  per  annum.  The 
institution  has  a  carefully-selected  library 
of  six  thousand  volumes.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  with  much  interest  the  course  of 
study  at  this  College.  We  find  that  in 
the  first  year  the  students  are  kept 
mostly  to  Latin  grammar,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  physics,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
English  composition,  together  with  spe¬ 
cial  stud'es  in  Greek,  Armenian,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  Bulgarian.  In  the  second 


year,  besides  the  special  studies  in 
the  languages  mentioned  above,  and 
besides  the  studies  in  English  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  we  find  I^atin  continued, 
ancient  history,  Paley’s  evidences,  phy¬ 
siology,  mechanics,  physics,  navigation, 
trigonometry,  and  surveying.  In  the 
third  year,  Latin  continued,  modern  his¬ 
tory,  commercial  and  parliamentary  law, 
political  economy,  chemistry,  botany, 
mineralogy,  analytical  geometry,  and  cal¬ 
culus,  besides  the  special  studies  men¬ 
tioned  above.  In  the  fourth  year  we 
find  Latin  continued,  international  law, 
mental  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
history  of  civilization,  astronomy,  ana¬ 
lytical  chemistry,  geology,  and  many  spe¬ 
cial  studies  that  are  arranged  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  particular  wants  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  considering  the  low 
state  of  education  in  Turkey  since  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  above 
programme  of  study  is  a  comprehensive 
and  practical  one.  From  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Hamlin,  in  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
describing  a  recent  examination,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  this  is  not  merely  a  schedule 
of  a  course  of  study  on  paper,  but  that 
the  students  are  taken  through  these 
studies  and  thoroughly  examined  in 
them  before  they  are  allowed  to  gradu¬ 
ate.  *  Some  of  the  above  studies,  ’  writes 
Dr.  Hamlin,  ‘  had  not  been  introduced 
into  Oriental  institutions  until  this 
American  College  set  the  example  which 
they  must  now  follow.  Its  influence  is 
felt  upon  other  institutions  as  well  as 
upon  its  own  students.’ 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Beirut,  Syria,  in  1865.  The 
language  of  the  College  is  exclusively 
Arabic.  In  the  literary  department  the 
course  of  study  is  as  follows. 

Studies  of  the  First  Year. — Higher 
Arabic  Grammar,  Algebra,  Universal 
History,  English  or  French,  and  Book¬ 
keeping. 

^cond  Year. — Arabic,  Prosody,  Rhe¬ 
toric,  Logic,  Geometry,  Trigonometry 
(plane  and  spherical).  Mensuration,  Nav¬ 
igation  and  Surveying,  Arabic  History, 
English  or  French  Prose  Writers  and 
Composition. 

Third  Year. — Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  European  History,  English 
or  French  Poetry  and  Composition,  Lee- 
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tures  upon  Zoology,  Botany,  Turkish  or 
Greek  ^optional),  Latin. 

Fourth.  Year. — Mental  and  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Political 
Economy,  International,  Maritime,  and 
Commercial  Law,  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy.  Modem  History  of  Europe  and 
America,  English  Logic  and  Rhetoric, 
or  French,  Latin,  Turkish.  Selected 
Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department. 

Throughout  the  course  there  are  week¬ 
ly  exercises  in  Arabic  Composition,  and 
systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  Medical  Department  in  this 
College.  In  regard  to  the  course  of 
study  in  this  department,  we  find  the 
following  statement. 

‘  Students  applying  for  admission  will 
be  examined  in  the  following  branches  : — 

‘  Arabic  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  ;  Arithmetic,  to  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions  ;  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations  ; 
Geometry,  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Euclid  ;  Elements  of  Geogra¬ 
phy,  History,  and  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
and  either  English,  French,  German,  or 
Italian. 

‘  Studies  of  the  Medical  Course  : — 

‘  First  Year. — Winter  Session  :  Chem¬ 
istry,  Systematic  Anatomy,  Practical  An¬ 
atomy,  Physiology,  Latin  (if  previously 
neglected).  Summer  Session :  Botany 
and  Regional  Anatomy. 

‘  Second  Year. — Winter  Session  :  Sys¬ 
tematic  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Practical  Pharmacy, 
Latin.  Summer  Session  :  Clinics  and 
Hospital  Attendance,  and  Zoology. 

‘  Third  Year. — Winter  Session  ;  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medi¬ 
cine,  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Hospital  At¬ 
tendance.  Summer  Session :  Obstet¬ 
rics,  Diseases  of  W'omen  and  Children, 
Hospital  Attendance,  and  Mineralogy. 

‘  Fourth  Year. — Winter  Session:  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medi¬ 
cine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Skin,  and  Hospital  At¬ 
tendance.  Summer  Session  :  Geology, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Examination  of 
Students,  and  conferring  Diplomas.* 

The  Sessions  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  are  three  : — i.  The  Winter  Ses¬ 
sion,  beginning  the  third  Thursday  in 
October,  and  ending  one  day  before 
Christmas.  2.  Beginning  one  day  after 
New  Year,  and  ending  one  day  before 
Easter.  3.  Beginning  eight  days  after 


Easter,  and  ending  third  Tuesday  in 
July.  Commodious  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  college  grounds  at  Ris 
Beirut.  The  main  building,  which  has 
a  front  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  includes  dormitories  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  students,  cabinets,  lecture  and  reci¬ 
tation  rooms,  library,  and  chapel.  The 
medical  hall  has  all  the  appointments 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  medical 
and  surgical  studies. 

The  Lee  Observatory  was  erected  by 
the  liberality  of  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
meteorological  and  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments. 

These  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  work  which  the 
Americans  are  doing  in  Turkey.  The 
entire  sum  thus  far  expended  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  partial  endowment  o 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College  is  about 
J?^p,ooo. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  benevolent  persons  in  Tur¬ 
key,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at 
Aintab,  in  Central  Turkey.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  establishment  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  are  thus  forcibly  presented  by  Dr. 
Hamlin. 

*  First  :  It  has  a  noble  field  to  work  in, 
consisting  of  some  millions  who  have  no 
other  Christian  institution  of  learning  of 
a  high  grade. 

‘  Second  :  If  this  College  does  not  oc¬ 
cupy  this  field  the  Jesuits  will.  They 
follow  the  track  of  all  our  missions,  and 
endeavor  to  make  them  abortive  by  edu¬ 
cating  the  youth  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  classes. 

*  Third  :  Such  a  College  is  the  natural 
culmination  of  the  missionary  work.  A 
true  evangelical  faith  will  always  lead 
towards  the  highest  mental  culture.  Not 
to  support  such  institutions  is  virtually 
to  abandon  the  work  of  universal  evan¬ 
gelization. 

*  Fourth  :  The  old  civilizations  of  the 
many  races  and  religions  of  Turkey  are 
rapidly  disintegrating,  and  some  recon¬ 
struction  or  other  must  follow.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  college  in  these  circumstances  will 
have  an  influence  for  good  impossible  to 
any  similar  institution  in  a  normal  state 
of  society.’ 

A  wealthy  Moslem  has  given  a  com¬ 
manding  and  beautiful  site  to  the  Col- 
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lege,  on  which  a  handsome  ouilding  has 
been  erected,  capable  of  acconunodating 
one  hundred  and  twenty  students  and  a 
professor’s  family,  and  furnishing  also 
abundant  rooms  for  library,  cabinet,  re¬ 
citations,  and  lectures.  There  will  be  a 
medical  department  connected  with  this 
College,  towards  the  establishment  of 
which  considerable  sums  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  a  valuable  site  secured.  Two 
professors  have  been  appointed  to  the 
medical  department,  and  are  already  at 
work.  The  native  Protestants  of  Ain- 
tab,  though  poor,  have  raised  among 
themselves  fourteen  hundred  pounds  as 
a  contribution  to  the  College. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler  has  under¬ 
taken  to  raise  in  America  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  establishment  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  Kharpoot. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  space 
in  which  to  speak  of  medical  practice 
and  the  improved  condition  of  women. 
The  Americans  early  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trained  medical  skill  as  an 
auxiliary  to  their  general  work  in  Tur¬ 
key.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first 
motive  in  sending  educated  physicians 
into  that  country  was  to  protect  and 
afford  needed  assistance  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  families.  The  medical  gentlemen 
themselves  soon  foynd  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  in  the  country,  and  not  at¬ 
tend  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  people.  We  find  ourselves  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  ^reat  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  before  us  m  regard  to  the  character, 
extent,  and  results  of  this  medical  work 
in  Turkey.  It  is  all  the  more  worthy  of 
note  because  it  is  unknown  except  to  a 
limited  circle  in  the  United  States,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  England.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  well-educated  physicians 
and  surgeons  from  America  have  been 
quietly  working  in  all  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  These  gentlemen  have  made 
extended  and  interesting  reports  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  diseases  of  the  country,  the 
climate,  the  state  of  medical  practice, 
and  their  own  special  labors.  From  one 
of  these  reports  we  make  the  following 
extract.  The  writer,  H.  S.  West,  M.D  , 
recently  deceased,  was  for  eighteen  years 
resident  at  Sivas.  He  says  ; — 

With  a  population  of  more  than  ten  millions, 
Asia  Minor  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  edu¬ 
cated  physicians.  There  are  a  few  army  phy¬ 
sicians  sutioned  at  various  military  posts,  on 
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account  of  the  soldiers.  These  men  receive 
an  imperfect  medical  education  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  there  is  a  military  medical 
school.  The  other  medical  practitioners  are 
mostly  Armenians,  who  have  never  received 
any  professional  training,  except  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  into  a  routine  of  practice  employed  by 
their  ancestors  for  many  generations  back, 
consisting  mostly  of  blood-letting  and  purging. 
These  men  are  only  found  in  the  principal 
cities.  In  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  vil¬ 
lages  there  are  no  medical  practitioners  what¬ 
ever.  There  are  no  surgical  practitioners 
except  bone  setters,  ignorant  men  and  women, 
who  have  learned  from  their  ancestors  to  apply 
a  bandage,  but  who  have  not  the  least  know- 
ledge  of  anatomy  or  cf  any  other  science. 
There  are  also  operators  for  cataract  and  other 
diseases  of  the  eye,  who  travel  the  country : 
they  perform  the  old  operation  of  couching. 
These  are  also  entirely  destitute  of  education, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  eye.  The  midwives 
are  rude,  ignorant  women. 

As  illustrating  the  methods  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  educated  medical  men  in 
a  semi-civilized  country,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  labors  of  Grant,  Lob- 
dell,  Azariah  Smith,  and  West.  Dr. 
Anderson,  secretary  to  the  American 
Mission  Board,  says  of  Grant :  ‘  He 
awakened  great  interest  a;  a  physi¬ 
cian  :  he  was  continually  thronged  with 
patients,  sick  with  all  manner  of  diseases, 
real  and  imaginary.  Moslems  and  Nes- 
torians  came  together.  Children  brought 
their  aged  parents,  and  mothers  their  lit¬ 
tle  ones.  Those  blinded  by  ophthalmia 
were  led  by  the  hand.  Those  relieved 
from  suffering  were  ready  to  kiss  his 
feet,  or  even  his  shoes  at  the  door.  He 
gained  great  repute  by  the  removal  of 
cataracts  and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  sight.  There  were  patients  from 
great  distances,  Kurdish  chiefs  from 
‘  the  regions  beyond,’  and  some  from 
the  distant  borders  of  Georgia.  Among 
the  multitudes  were  the  governor  of  the 
province,  two  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
and  many  of  the  Persian  nobles.  W’hen 
he  made  his  first  journey  into  Kurdistan 
he  was  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  ‘  his 
fame  as  a  physician  had  preceded  him, 
and  men  came  from  all  directions  for 
medicine.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
village  of  Lezan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
noisy  Zab,  when  a  young  man,  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  seen  from  this  remote 
region,  from  whose  eyes  he  had  removed 
a  cataract  the  year  before,  came  with  a 
present  of  honey,  and  introduced  him  at 
once  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
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He  became  so  thronged  with  the  sick 
from  all  the  region,  that  he  had  to  forbid 
more  than  three  or  four  coming  forward 
at  once.’ 

Dr.  Lobdell  passed  through  Aintab  on 
his  way  to  Mosul  in  1852.  In  1846  an 
American  missionary  had  been  driven 
from  Aintab^  amid  a  shower  of  stones. 
Dr.  Lobdell  was  treated  there  with  the 
highest  resi)ect :  the  change  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  phy¬ 
sician.  All  classes,  Mohammedans  as 
well  as  Christians,  united  in  petitioning 
him  to  remain  there  ;  several  hundred 
signed  the  petition,  and  ‘  grey-headed , 
men  wept  when  assured  that  he  must  go.  ’ 
After  reaching  Mosul,  it  is  said  :  ‘  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  Dr.  Lobdell  set  foot  in  the  city, 
when  he  was  besieged  by  patients  of 
every  class  and  description.  He  went 
everywhere  armed  with  pills  and  lancet. 
A  hundred  patients,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  Moslem,  Jew,  and  Christian, 
were  often  present  together.  Some  rode 
on  horses,  some  on  donkeys,  some  came 
on  foot,  and  some  were  borne  on  the 
shoulders  or  in  the  arms  of  their  friends. 
The  majorily  w'ere  often  Mohammedans. 
The  diseases  were  of  every  kind,  real  or 
imaginary,  possible  or  conceivable.  Peo¬ 
ple  wanted  medicine  to  make  them  thin, 
and  medicine  to  make  them  fat  ;  medi¬ 
cine  to  make  them  hot,  and  medicine  to 
make  them  cold.  Children  must  have 
medicine  to  make  them  strong.  A  high 
officer  of  the  government  brought  his 
watch  to  Dr.  Lobdell,  to  mend,  thinking 
that  of  course  the  “  hakeen”  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  mechanical^  arts.’  The 
people  were  astonished  at  his  dia^osis 
of  diseases  and  his  foresight  of  the  issue. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  reports  that  ‘  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  native 
doctors  to  blister  the  head  all  over,  and 
to  cauterize  every  other  part  of  the  body 
with  a  hot  iron.’  Men  would  ‘  insist  on 
taking  a  quart  of  medicine  all  at  once,  or 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  lay  it  aside 
till  they  should  get  better.  ’  ‘  I  find,  ’  he 

adds,  ‘  that  many  persons  consider  me  a 
magician.  When  I  ask  them,  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?”  they  reply,  “  You  know 
and  say  no  more.  I  am  very  confident, 
as  Dr.  Mott  told  me  it  would  be,  that  I 
do  twice  as  much  good  here  by  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  as  I  could  without  it.’ 
No  doubt  this  estimate  was  correct,  but, 
overcome  by  the  immense  pressure  of  his 


professional  duties,  he  sank  early  to  his 
grave,  deeply  and  widely  mourned  by 
the  natives  among  whom  he  died. 

Dr.  Azariah  Smith  died  at  Aintab  in 
1858.  His  contributions  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society  and  to  various  med¬ 
ical  journals  show  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wide  and  accurate  scholarship ;  while 
the  reputation  which  still  survives  him  in 
Northern  Syria  proves  that  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioner,  and  that  he  knew 
well  how  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  people  among  whom  he  la¬ 
bored.  He  arrived  at  Aintab  at  a  time 
when  the  excitement  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  at  its  height ;  but  by  his  medi¬ 
cal  skill  and  his  winning  manner  he  en¬ 
tirely  turned  the  tide  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Central  Turkey  Mission,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  successful  and  interest¬ 
ing  work  under  the  care  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Turkey. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  U.S.A.,  and  of  one  of  the 
prominent  medical  schools  of  New  York. 
After  eighteen  years  of  faithful  service 
in  Turkey,  he  has  recently  been  removed 
by  death.  He  is  descril^d  as  a  man  of 
small  stature,  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
of  kind  and  genial  iRanners,  who  loved 
his  profession  passionately,  and  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  go^  of  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  practice  of  that  profession. 
His  modesty  and  diffidence  were  pro¬ 
verbial  among  all  who  knew  him.  In 
order  to  practise  successfully  among  the 
native  people,  he  learned  the  Turkish 
language.  He  attended  to  the  wants  of 
a  large  number  of  missionary  families, 
located  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  miles 
from  his  own  home  and  from  each  other, 
and  all  his  journeys  were  made  on  horse¬ 
back.  He  educated  nineteen  young  men 
as  physicians,  taking  them  through  the 
various  departments  of  their  medical 
studies  unaided  and  alone.  He  was 
compelled  to  practise  in  all  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  his  practice 
was  so  successful  that  patients  came  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  often 
crossing  high  mountains,  and  exposing 
themselves  to  great  danger  and  suffering, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  his  skill. 
He  received  large  sums  as  medical  fees, 
but  his  own  salary  was  only  that  of  an 
ordinary  missionary,  while  all  his  fees 
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were  given  to  a  fund  for  building  chap¬ 
els  and  school-houses  for  the  native  peo¬ 
ple.  One  or  two  illustrations  of  his  surr 
gical  practice  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
On  one  occasion,  soon  after  he  arrived 
in  Turkey,  he  stopped  about  sunset  at  a 
rude  village  where  he  expected  to  spend 
the  night.  He  was  scarcely  seated  in 
the  rough  quarters  furnished  by  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  when  word  was  brought  that  a 
man  in  a  khan  near  by  was  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  rupture.  Friends  and 
neighbors  begged  the  doctor  to  ko  and 
see  him.  He  found  the  patient  lying  on 
the  floor  in  a  dark  room,  suffering  from 
strangulated  hernia.  Several  hours  had 
passed  since  the  obstruction  occurred  ; 
the  man  was  already  much  exhausted, 
and  the  parts  were  swollen  and  feverish. 
Dr.  West  knew  scarcely  a  dozen  words 
of  the  Turkish  language,  and  he  had  no 
translator,  and  no  assistant  but  a  com¬ 
mon  native  servant,  who  was  ready  to 
faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  There  was 
no  light  to  be  had  except  that  given  by 
one  small  candle.  The  obstacles  cer¬ 
tainly  were  great,  and  the  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  very  small.  The  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  true  to  the  teachings  and  spirit  of 
his  profession,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
He  threw  off  his  coat,  and  in  that  dark 
room,  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle, 
operated  on  the  poor  man  alone.  The 
operation  was  a  complete  success,  and 
the  patient  entirely  recovered.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  stopped  at  a  KQrdish 
village  to  spend  the  night.  A  young 
Kurd  was  brought  to  him,  fifteen  years 
of  age,  totally  blind  :  his  eyes  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  cataract,  and  had  been  so  cov¬ 
ered  from  birth.  Dr.  West  examined 
them,  and  resolved  to  remove  the  cata¬ 
ract.  He  performed  the  operation  the 
next  morning  before  leaving  the  village, 
gave  a  few  simple  directions  as  to  the 
subsequent  treatment,  and  afterwards 
learned  that  the  patient  could  see  as  well 
as  any  man  in  the  village.  At  the  time 
of  his  death.  Dr.  West  had  performed 
about  fourteen  hundred  operations  on 
the  eye  alone  ;  thirteen  times  he  had 
been  called  to  operate  for  strangulated 
hernia ;  and  his  lithotomy  cases  had 
amounted  to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  was  said  on  his  death  that  Turkey  had 
lost  a  public  benefactor.  During  his 
last  illness  prayers  were  offered  for  his 
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recovery  in  the  Armenian  churches  and 
in  the  Mohammedan  mosques,  as  well  as 
in  the  Protestant  chapels.  Thousands 
of  people,  of  all  nationalities,  accompa* 
nied  his  body  to  the  grave.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that,  un¬ 
aided  and  alone,  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple,  he  elevated  the  standard  of  medical 
practice  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  taught  rich  and  poor  alike, 
whether  Turk,  Christian,  or  Jew,  to  re¬ 
spect  and  place  confidence  in  educated 
physicians,  and  to  distrust  mere  pretend¬ 
ers. 

With  one  more  quotation  we  must  close 
our  account  of  the  medical  practice  of 
Americans  in  Turkey.  This  quotation 
is  from  a  report  made  by  Prof.  H.  Lee 
Norris,  M.D.,  of  Aintab,  and  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  eagerness  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  welcome  real  medical  and  surgical 
skill.  Dr.  Norris  says  : — 

On  Saturday,  February  6th,  1875,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Adams,  a  native  physician,  I  removed  a 
diseased  elbow-joint  from  an  otherwise  healthy 
Armenian  woman.  The  arm  had  been  quite 
useless  (or  more  than  a  year,  and  the  patient 
had  suffered  from  seveae  pain  in  the  joint.  The 
operation  was  easily  and  painlessly  performed 
with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
covered  rapidly  without  a  bad  symptom.  On 
the  tame  day  I  was  called  upon  to  remove  a 
large  adenoid  tumor  from  the  neighboi’hood  of 
the  breast.  The  patient  was  a  nervous,  sickly 
Armenian  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  the  presence  of  the  growing  tumor  had 
caused  her  much  mental  and  physical  distress. 
After  the  operation  she  had  a  slight  feverish 
attack,  which  passed  off  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
in  two  weeks  the  large  wound  was  entirely 
healed.  These  operations  seemed  to  create  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Aintab,  for  on  the  following  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  an  early  hour,  the  court  of  the  house  in 
which  I  lodged  was  filled  with  sufferers  of 
every  class,  seeking  relief  for  almost  every 
variety  of  disorder.  This  condition  of  affairs 
continued  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Aintab. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  treatment  was 
always  much  greater  than  I  could  attend  to, 
though  I  devoted  six  to  ten  hours  each  day  to 
medical  practice. 

We  reluctantly  leave  this  interesting 
part  of  our  subject,  feeling  that  we  have 
done  scant  justice  to  the  immense  amount 
of  hard  and  often  self-denying  labors  of 
the  American  physicians  in  Turkey, 
most' of  whom  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  cause  which  they  had  esjwused. 
They  were  men  who  were  content  to 
work  quietly  and  long,  modest  men. 
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They  rest  from  their  labors,  but  their 
works  follow  them. 

We  turn  now  to  the  last  general  topic 
6f  which  we  propose  to  treat — the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  woman.  A  recent 
Mohammedan  writer  *  of  much  learning 
and  ability  has  attempted  to  defend  the 
character  of  Mohammed  (and  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  system)  from  the  charges  so 
often  made  against  him  in  regard  to  his 
estimate  of  women.  His  defence  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
judge  a  system  by  its  results.  W'e  may 
proi)erly  ask.  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  female  sex  in  those  countries  that 
have  been  most  entirely  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed  ?  Are 
the  women  of  Mohammedan  countries 
pure,  virtuous,  cultivated?  Tried  by 
the  test  of  actual  results,  can  we  recom¬ 
mend  or  defend  the  system  of  polygamy 
and  the  laws  of  divorce  as  they  are  rec¬ 
ommended  and  defended  by  Moslem 
writers  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
we  refer  to  the  uniform  testimony  of 
these  American  witnesses.  We  make 
due  allowance  for  tfie  prejudices  which 
they,  as  natives  of  the  West,  would  nat¬ 
urally  have,  for  the  difference  in  reli¬ 
gious  views,  and  for  unintentional  exag¬ 
gerations.  Making  the  largest  possible 
discount,  it  still  remains  true  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  these  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  condition  of  women  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia  is  helplessly  sad.  Their 
garments,  their  houses,  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  social  life,  are  intended  to  se¬ 
cure  the  seclusion  of  women  from  gen¬ 
eral  society.  To  ask  a  Moslem  ^ter 
the  health  of  his  wife  or  wives,  is  to 
offer  him  a  gross  insult.  So  far  from 
promoting  virtue  among  women  by  these 
strict  regulations,  the  very  opposite 
effect  appears  to  be  produced.  The 
gratification  of  sensual  passion  appears 
to  be  the  main  purpose,  according  to 
Mohammedan  ideas,  for  which  women 
exist ;  and  this  low,  degrading  estimate 
of  their  own  sphere  in  life,  seems  to  be 
the  most  common  one  among  the  women 
themselves.  Moslem  women  become 
impure  in  their  thoughts  and  desires. 


*  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  in  “  Essays  on  the 
Life  of  Mohammed.”  TrUbnerA  Co.,  London. 
1870. 


We  know  that  these  are  heavy  charges 
to  bring  against  a  system  that  is  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  embraced  by  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  :  the  testimony,  however, 
on  this  point  is  so  uniform  and  so  abun¬ 
dant,  that  it  can  hardly  be  rejected. 
When  the  Americans  arrived  in  Turkey 
they  found  the  women  of  the  country  in 
a  degraded  condition.  There  was  no 
public  sentiment,  either  among  Moslems 
or  Christians,  in  favor  of  the  education 
of  women.  The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  female  sex  has  almost  no 
intellectual  capacity.  The  first  efforts 
of  the  Americans  to  make  the  women 
sharers  in  intellectual  progress  and  re¬ 
finement  were  met  with  op|x>sition  and 
often  with  derisive  laughter.  Let  us 
ask,  then.  What  have  the  Americans  ac¬ 
complished  in  Turkey  in  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  women  ?  We  answer. 
They  have  created  a  new  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  education  of  wo¬ 
men. 

That  such  a  sentiment  now  exists  to  a 
large  extent,  is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Several  thousands  of  adult  wo¬ 
men  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  this 
fact  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  all  classes  of  the  p>eople.  The 
husbands  and  relations  of  these  female 
readers  are  proud  of  them.  ‘  My  wife 
knows  how  to  read,’  is  a  remark  now 
often  made  with  evident  satisfaction. 
True,  these  women  have  not  gone  beyond 
simple  reading,  but  that  alone  is  a  great 
boon  :  it  opens  to  them  a  new  world. 

This  new  public  sentiment  is  shown  by 
the  interest  taken  in  the  schools  that 
have  been  established  by  the  Americans 
especially  for  the  education  of  girls. 
Annual  examinations  of  these  schools 
are  held,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions 
that  the  public  sympathy  manifests  itself. 
Pashas,  civil  and  military  officers  of  high 
rank,  the  ecclesiastics  and  wealthy  men 
of  all  the  different  nationalities,  are  re¬ 
ported  as  attending  their  examinations, 
and  as  expressing  their  hearty  approval 
of  the  efforts  that  are  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  T urkey.  The  American  ladies 
who  have  had  charge  of  these  schools 
have  made  great  use  of  the  press  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  community  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  One  of  these  ladies,  many  years 
ago,  prepared  a  series  of  instructive  let. 
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ters  to  Greek  mothers.  They  were  first 
published  at  Smyrna  in  a  Greek  paper 
that  belonged  to  the  Americans  ;  after¬ 
wards  a  Greek  newspaper  published  the 
whole  series  at  Constantinople ;  they 
were  then  collected  into  a  volume  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and  issued  for  the 
use  of  their  schools.  More  recently  the 
whole  set  of  letters  was  translated  into 
Bulgarian,  and  published  in  a  Bulgarian 
paper  at  Constantinople,  and  thus  scat- 
tei^  among  the  six  millions  of  Bulga¬ 
rians.  Another  lady  prepared  several  ar¬ 
ticles  for  a  newspaper  which  is  published 
in  the  Turkish  language.  These  articles 
were  an  attack  on  those  Oriental  cus¬ 
toms  and  ideas  by  which  women  are  kept 
in  a  degraded  condition.  They  were 
extensively  read,  and  created  a  sensation 
in  many  a  town  and  village  in  Turkey. 
Another  American  lady  has  issued,  in 
the  Armenian  language,  a  volume  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  mothers  in  Turkey. 
It  is  entitled,  ‘  Loving  Counsels  for  the 
Christian  Women  of  Turkey.’  Thus 
through  the  press  and  by  their  well- 
organized  schools  for  girls,  as  well  as  by 
direct  effort,  are  American  women  lift¬ 
ing  up  to  a  higher  level  the  women  of 
Turkey.  The  task  is  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  requires  great  moral  cour¬ 
age,  mingled  with  tact  and  patience. 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
American  ladies  who  have  undertaken 
this  work  are  the  fit  agents  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  to  a  larger  success.  In 
concluding  this  review  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  enterprize,  prosecuted  by  those  with 
whom  we  are  associated  by  intimate 
ties,  in  a  land  in  which  we  must  ever 
take  a  deep  interest,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  entirely  omitted  that 
phase  of  the  enterprize  to  which  the 
Americans  attach  the  highest  impiort- 
ance  :  we  refer  of  course  to  the  religious 
reformation  which  is  going  forward  in 
Turkey.  This  omission  has  been  inten¬ 
tional,  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  that  feature 
of  the  work  of  our  American  [brethren, 
must  go  to  the  books  to  which  we  have 
directed  their  attention.  One  fact  has 
struck  our  attention  most  forcibly  on  ex¬ 
amining  this  subject,  which  is,  that  those 
in  Turkey  who  have  been  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  placed  be¬ 


fore  them  by  the  Americans  belong  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  Christian  and  not  to  the 
Mohammedan  races,  Greeks,  Copts,  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  Bulgarians,  not  Kurds, 
Turcomans,  Turks,  or  Arabs.  This 
fact  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  now  earnestly  trying  to  forecast 
the  future  of  the  present  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Americans  have  been  prompt  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  English 
people  for  much  assistance  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  their  work  in  Turkey.  In  the  days 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  ambassador  and  the 
missionaries  appears  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  and  cordial.  Since  the  Crimean 
War  not  a  little  material  aid  has  been 
sent  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  support  of  native  pastors  and  schools, 
the  building  of  churches,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  books.  The  total  amount  of  this 
aid  is  not  far  from  ;^5o,ooo,  but  this  sum 
is  exceeded  by  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  Americans.  The  real  aid,  how¬ 
ever,  which  the  Americans  have  received 
from  Great  Britain,  has  been  in  the 
strong  moral  support  which  has  been 
given  them  by  the  British  Government. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  that  sup¬ 
port  has  been  prompt,  constant,  and  of 
an  energetic  character.  Happily  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Porte  towards  religious 
teaching,  owing  very  much  to  British  in¬ 
fluence  wisely  exerted  in  the  past,  is 
of  the  most  tolerant  character ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  issues  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  sanguinary  struggle,  we  trust  that 
this  ample  tolerance  will  be  secured  and 
continued.  We  are  sure  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  heretofore,  our  American  breth¬ 
ren  in  their  beneficent  labors  may  count 
on  the  countenance  and  support  of  our 
Government,  as  of  our  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  and  our  consular  agents 
in  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  domin¬ 
ions.  The  world  at  large,  and  especial¬ 
ly  thoughtful  students  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  religious 
questions,  will  watch  with  deep  interest 
for  the  ultimate  results  of  the  efforts 
which  the  Americans  are  making  for  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey,  and  which  have 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  Protestant 
Eurdpie. — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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The  most  recent  attitude  of  natural 
science  and  of  many  investigators  to  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  sequence  of 
natural  phenomena,  has  been  that  of 
denying  the  existence  of  any  intelligent 
cause  or  design  in  the  works  of  nature. 
The  tendency  of  evolution  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  in  opposition 
to  the  idea  that  any  natural  contrivance 
or  structure  in  animals  or  plants  was 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  particular  end.  Maintaining  that 
“  secondary”  causes  alone  are  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  human  understanding,  many 
scientists  content  themselves  with  teach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  that  the  action  of  the 
world  upon  the  living  form,  and  the  re¬ 
action  in  turn  of  the  living  being  upon 
the  world,  are  together  competent  to 
produce  all  the  adaptations  of  structure 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  its  existence. 
According  to  this  idea,  which  was  held 
by  Goethe,  and  which  unquestionably  in¬ 
volves  a  great,  but  not  the  whole,  truth, 
the  ptarts  and  structures  of  animals  and 
plants  appear  as  the  result  of  a  constant 
law  of  adaptation.  The  living  organism 
is  regarded  as  being  moulded  and  formed 
by  the  outward  circumstances  of  its  life. 
Harmonious  adjustment  to  its  place  or 
situation  in  nature  forms,  it  is  true,  the 
predominating  law  and  rule  in  the  life  of 
every  animal  and  plant ;  and  could  no 
higher  law  be  shown  to  operate,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  design  or  no  design  might  very 
well  be  put  out  of  court  altogether,  and 
abandoned  as  a  thing  literally  “  past 
finding  out.”  Examples  of  the  harmo¬ 
nious  relationship  of  living  beings  to 
their  surroundings  are  very  readily 
•found.  Changes  in  the  habitation  and 
food  of  animals  and  plants,  for  example, 
are  well  known  to  produce  very  marked 
and  important  results  on  their  form  and 
structure.  Two  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
■cies,  grown,  the  one  in  a  moist  locality 
md  the  other  in  a  dry  and  barren  situa- 
non,  will  vary  in  a  marked  manner  in 
their  general  development  as  well  as  in 
special  parts  of  their  structure.  The 
•former  will  develop  thick  and  fleshy 
leaves  ;  these  organs,  in  the  latter  case, 
appearing  as  thin,  dried  structures.  The 


nature  of  the  soil  has  influenced  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  either  case  presents  us  with  an 
index  of  the  principle  of  close  reaction 
upon,  and  adaptation  of  the  living  form 
to  its  surroundings.  The  animal  which 
possesses  in  a  temperate  climate  a  thin 
covering  of  hair,  becomes  covered  with 
a  woolly  coat  in  a  colder  region.  The 
bird  which  possesses  a  powerful  flight  in 
its  wild  state,  deteriorates  as  regards  the 
extent  of  its  flying  powers  when  domes¬ 
ticated  .by  man.  Whilst  conversely,  the 
domesticated  birds,  more  accustomed  to 
a  terrestrial  life  than  their  wild  neigh¬ 
bors,  exhibit  a  special  development  of 
the  leg-bones — facts  well  illustrated  by 
the  comparison  of  wild  with  domesticat¬ 
ed  ducks,  and  with  other  birds  brought 
under  the  influence  of  man. 

Perhaps  the  results  accruing  from  the 
relationship  between  animals  and  their 
surroundings  is  in  no  case  better  exem¬ 
plified  than  by  the  case  of  parasitic  ani¬ 
mals,  which  attach  themselves  to  other 
animals  or  to  plants,  usually  as  guests  of 
unwelcome  kind.  Every  naturalist  must 
admit  that  the  condition  of  parasitism  is 
an  acquired  one.  W'e  cannot  reasona¬ 
bly  believe  that  animals  were  created  or 
produced  with  their  parasites  already 
formed.  Every  conception  of  natural 
law  and  order,  on  the  contrary,  forces 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  parasite  has 
gradually  acquired  its  curious  habit  of 
association  with  its  host.  Probably  what 
was  in  reality  a  chance  companionship 
at  first,  has  become  intensified  into  a 
permanent  connection.  The  first  guest 
benefited  from  its  attachment  to  its  host, 
and  its  descendants  in  like  manner  re¬ 
peated  the  practice  of  association,  until 
the  habit  became  a  confirmed  and  inva¬ 
riable  practice.  The  parasite,  having  no 
need  of  its  organs  of  locomotion,  grad¬ 
ually  loses  its  limbs.  The  inevitable 
law  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs” 
operates  in  the  latter  phase  of  its  action 
and  causes  decrease  and,  at  last,  disap¬ 
pearance,  of  the  limbs  through  the  abey¬ 
ance  of  their  functions  ;  and  thus  we  find 
the  great  majority  of  parasites  to  be  sta¬ 
tionary,  limbless  creatures.  Even  to  a 
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greater  extent  may  this  backsliding  in  de-  though  indefensible  on  the  ground  of  its 
velopment  proceed,  induced  by  the  de-  presuming  that  nature  would  minister  to 
pendence  of  the  parasite  on  its  host  for  human  luxury,  is  in  truth  not  a  whit 
the  necessaries  of  existence.  Provided,  more  unreasonable  than  that  of  maintain- 
as  in  the  case  of  internal  parasites,  with  ing  that  inflammatory  diseases  and  the 
access  to  the  stores  of  nourishment  its  presence  of  leeches  are  correlated  facts 
host  is  elaborating,  the  parasite  is  saved  in  the  domain  of  nature.  The  truth  is, 
the  trouble  of  exercising  its  own  com-  that  animals  and  plants  must  be  viewed 
missariat,  and  hence  its  digestive  organs  as  existing  for  their  own  good,  and  in 
may  become  depraved  or  may  altogether  accordance  with  the  great  plan  of  nature 
disappear  —  a  condition  illustrated  by  at  large.  Humanity  is  apt  to  take  very- 
many  organisms  living  as  parasites  with-  selflsh  views  of  nature  wherever  a  natural 
in  the  alimentary  canal  of  neighbor  ani-  product  has  been  found  to  minister  to 
mals.  In  such  cases,  then,  we  see  ex-  man’s  enjoyment  or  comfort.  We  con- 
emplified  in  the  most  forcible  manner  tinually  overlook  the  higher  purposes 
the  adaptation  of  the  being  to  its  envi-  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
ronments,  and  to  the  special  mode  of  serve  in  the  maintenance  of  the  universal 
life  which  it  has  selected,  or  which,  order  of  nature,  of  which  man  himself  is 
through  the  operation  of  unknown  causes,  but  a  part — even  if  he  may  be  regarded 
has  been  selected  for  its  pursuit.  as  having  been  favored  atwve  all  other 

Regarding  the  whole  scheme  of  living  beings.  The  beauty  and  the  wealth  of 
creation  in  this  light,  it  can  readily  be  nature  have  existed  upon  and  have 
understood  how  and  whjr  naturalists  were  adorned  our  earth  in  the  long  ages  be- 
led  to  depreciate  the  idea  of  design  in  fore  man  appeared.  Countless  genera- 
nature.  The  opinions  of  former  years,  tions  and  species  of  animals  and  plants 
it  must  be  owned,  were  unduly  strained  in  were  produced  and  passed  out  of  exist- 
the  opposite  direction,  and  it  was  with  a  ence  before  the  human  epoch  ;  and  the 
sense  of  relief  that  scientists  turned  to  the  choicest  flowers  still  bloom  and  waste 
consideration  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  just  their  sweetness  in  regions  where  man  has 
illustrated,  as  a  reasonable  explanation  not  yet  penetrated,  or  where  the  human 
of  the  origin  of  animal  and  plant  forms  sense  of  beauty  has  not  attained  develop- 
and  structures.  The  opinion  which  for-  ment.  It  is  against  this  narrow  concep- 
merly  maintained  the  creation  or  produc-  tion  of  natural  objects,  which  assumes 
tion  of  parasites  as  they  were  found  in-  that  all 'things  were  produced  for  man's 
habiting  their  hosts,  might,  it  is  true,  be  exclusive  use,  that  natural  science  so 
received  by  many  as  an  article  of  unques-  strongly  protests  ;  and  it  was  similarly 
tioning  faith  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  because  such  a  thought  was  permitted  to 
of  the  reasonable  supremacy  of  the  ex-  mingle  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
planation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  main-  animal  structures  that  many  naturalists 
tains  the  origin  of  parasitism  through  were  led  to  oppose  the  idea  of  special 
the  gradual  modification  and  adaptation  and  preconceived  design  in  nature  as  an 
of  the  parasite  to  its  peculiar  surround-  unwarrantable  supposition,  or  as  a  verita 
ings.  The  old  ideas  that  such  animals  ble  myth. 

as  the  leeches  were  specially  “  designed  ”  But  having  thus  substituted  a  reasona- 
for  the  purposes  of  the  surgeon,  appear  ble  conception  of  natural  laws  and  ope- 
ridiculous  when  contrasted  with  the  rations  for  a  very  one-sided  interpreta- 
larger  and  truer  conception  of  nature  tion  of  these  laws,  the  tendency  of  the 
which  the  student  is  led  to  form,  when  new  current  of  thought  appeared  to  lead 
he  regards  each  animal  as  filling  a  defi-  scientists  to  altogether  ignore  the  idea  of 
nite  place  in  the  universe  for  its  own  any  primary  source  from  which  the  regu- 
good,  and  entirely  apart  from  human  lation  of  the  laws  might  proceed.  Ab- 
needs  and  requirements.  The  idea  of  sorbed  in  their  consideration  of  the  law 
special  design  in  the  leech,  for  blood-  visible  which  operated  within  and  adapt- 
sucking  purposes,  for  example,  is  not  ed  the  living  organism  to  the  varied  cir- 
more  tenable  than  that  which  would  cumstances  of  its  life,  naturalists  became 
hold  that  fur  seals  were  specially  intend-  unheeding  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
ed  to  afford  the  materials  for  sealskin  law  invisible — of  a  higher  “  law  within 
garments.  This  latter  supposition,  al-  the  law,”  upon  which  the  clearly  per- 
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ceived  laws  of  adaptation  mi^ht  depend. 
Hence  the  idea  of  preconceived  design 
and  of  a  Mind  operating  through  well 
defined  laws,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  a  primitive  belief  of  a  past 
era  of  scientific  history.  And  thus,  with 
uncompromising  haste,  the  idea  of  crea¬ 
tive  or  other  interference  with  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  nature  was  departed  from,  and 
by  many  scientists  was  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  untenable  and  forgotten  beliefs. 

But  if  the  older  theories  of  design  were, 
as  we  have  shown,  carried  to  extreme 
lengths,  and  if  they  were  frequently  of 
unreasonable  kind  in  their  assumption  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ends  for  which  liv¬ 
ing  beings  were  produced,  no  less  plain 
is  it  that  in  refusing  to  recc^ire  design 
at  all  scientists  were  exemplifying  a  most 
illogical  form  of  procedure.  The  spirit 
of  agnosticism,  which  asserts  that  it  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  other  but  a  second¬ 
ary  and  ascertained  raison  tT itre  for  the 
world  at  large,  possesses  no  Ibgical  stand¬ 
ing  whatever.  In  making  the  statement 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  existence 
of  a  Higher  Law,  the  disciple  of  the 
know  nothing”  school  of  philosophy 
is  making  a  positive  statement  .which  his 
negative  creed  does  not  entitle  him  to 
advance.  Persons  who  begin  by  postu¬ 
lating  ignorance  and  negation  of  any 
given  point,  must  needs  be  chary,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  logic,  in  asserting  their 
own  positive  knowledge  of  the  inability 
of  others  to  know  and  perceive.  Hence, 
as  far  as  the  mere  denial  of  knowledge 
of  primary  causes  is  concerned,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  recognition  of  higher  laws 
is  in  no  worse  position  than  his  agnostic 
opponent.  But  having  ascertained  the 
operation  of  the  visible  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  intellect 
will  stop  short  in  its  consideration  of  na¬ 
ture  at  large  with  the  mere  recognition 
of  secondary  causes  ?  The  existence  of 
law  logically  implies  the  existence  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  the  very  harmony  and  ex¬ 
act  operation  of  the  law  argue  powerfully 
in  favor  of  its  inner  and  hi^er  origin 
and  cause.  Every  discovery  which  places 
what  is  curious  in  animal  and  plant 
structure  on  a  reasonable  basis  of  expla¬ 
nation,  must  be  regarded  as  testifying  no 
less  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  the 
law’s  regulation  and  institution  than  to 
the  excellence  of  the  law  itself. 
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Let  us  select,  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  latter  i>oints,  one  or  two  examples  of 
the  striking  harmony  between  cause  and 
effect  apparent  in  the  lives  of  certain  liv¬ 
ing  beings.  If  we  gather  a  number  of 
primroses,  and  examine  the  structure  of 
the  flower,  we  shall  find  that  in  some  of 
the  flowers  the  pistil,  or  central  and  seed- 
producing  organ,  possesses  a  long  neck  or 
"style,”  reaching  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  flower  ;  whilst  in  others  the  style  is 
very  short,  and  appears  hidden  within 
the  deep  cup  formed  by  the  united  pet¬ 
als.  This  common  flower  presents  to 
the  botanist  one  of  the  most  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  condition  known  under  the 
name  of  Dimorphism — this  term  indicat¬ 
ing  that  in  one  and  the  same  species  of 
plant  two  forms  or  dispositions  of  flower 
occur.  The  arrangement  thus  detailed 
might  be  regarded  by  the  casual  observer 
as  of  no  importance,  and  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exemplifying  what  is  utterly 
unknown  in  the  whole  domain  of  life, 
namely,  “  a  freak  of  nature” — nature’s 
so-called  "  freaks”  being  regulated,  in 
truth,  by  laws  as  definite  as  those  which 
control  her  normal  and  ordinary  states. 
To  the  botanist  himself,  this  condition 
long  remained  inexplicable ;  but  Mr 
Darwin,  by  the  exercise  of  that  patient 
industry  in  the  observation  of  nature  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  famous,  noted  that 
the  development  of  long-styled  and  short- 
styled  primroses  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  secure  an  interchange  of  the  pollen, 
or  fertilising  matter,  between  the  two 
kinds  of  flowers.  These  flowers  are  fer¬ 
tilised  through  the  agency  of  insects.  It 
will  therefore  be  readily  noted  that  when 
an  insect  visits,  say  a  short-styled  prim¬ 
rose,  and  thrusts  its  proboscis  into  the 
flower,  the  organ  will  come  first  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stamens,  which,  in  the 
short-styled  primroses,  are  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  flower.  The  insect  will 
thus  carry  off  some  of  the  pollen,  or 
matter  formed  in  the  "  anthers”  or  tops 
of  the  stamens.  When  it  visits  a  long- 
styled  flower,  the  pollen  gathered  from 
the  short -styled  primrose  is  deposited  on 
the  pistil  of  the  former ;  the  long  style  be¬ 
ing  the  first  object  with  which  the  pro¬ 
boscis  will  come  in  contact.  And,  vice 
versdy  the  pollen  carried  off  from  the  long- 
styled  primroses,  which  have  their  sta¬ 
mens  situated  far  down  within  the  flower, 
will  be  placed  by  the  insect  on  the  pistil 
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of  the  short-styled  flowers  which  it  visits. 
In  this  way  is  secured  a  due  interchange  of 
pollen  between  the  two  forms  of  prim¬ 
roses,  and  the  seeds  of  the  one  variety, 
as  nature  seems  to  intend,  are  thus  ferti¬ 
lised  by  the  pollen  of  the  other  form  of 
flower. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  case  of 
the  primrose  is  that  of  the  Myosotis  versi¬ 
color,  a  species  of  “  forget-me-not,”  the 
arrangement  for  securing  fertilisation  of 
the  seed  exhibiting  a  perfect  adaptation 
to  all  possible  exigencies  which  may  arise 
in  the  life-history  of  the  flower.  If  we 
examine  the  myosotis  just  after  the  flower 
has  opened,  the  pistil  with  its  long  style 
is  seen  to  project  above  the  level  of  the 
flower  itself.  It  thus  presents  a  most 
likely  object  for  contact  with  the  probos¬ 
cis  of  ah  insect  which  has  come  from  an¬ 
other  myosotis  laden  with  pollen.  But 
failing  to  obtain  fertilisation  of  its  seeds 
by  insect-carried  pollen  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor-flower,  the  myosotis  has  yet  another 
resource  in  the  pollen  of  its  own  sta¬ 
mens.  The  stamens  at  the  opening  of  the 
flower  are  placed  far  below  the  style,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible,  so  long  as  the 
stamens  remain  below,  for  the  pollen  to 
be  placed  on  the  pistil,  and  thus  to  fer¬ 
tilise  the  seeds.  But  nature  has  been 
equal  to  such  an  emergency.  As  time 
passes  we  And  the  stamens  to  grow  up¬ 
wards  with  the  petals,  and  as  in  time 
they  overtop  the  pistil,  the  flow'er  is  ena¬ 
bled  in  this  fashion  to  fertilise  its  own 
seeds.  Not  less  interesting  or  remarka¬ 
ble  are  the  phases  observed  in  the  action 
of  pollen  itself,  in  its  work  of  fertilisa¬ 
tion.  Left  to  themselves,  and  unapplied 
to  their  special  purpose,  the  little  yellow 
grains  of  pollen  wither  and  die.  But 
placed  in  its  appropriate  and  intended 
situation  on  the  pistil,  each  pollen-grain, 
as  if  guided  by  some  inherent  instinct, 
projects  from  its  surface  a  tube-like 
structure,  which  passes  through  the  style 
of  the  pistil,  and  brings  the  essential 
matters  of  the  pollen-grain  in  contact 
with  the  seeds. 

Regarded  even  in  a  cursory  manner, 
the  foregoing  phases  of  plant-history  are 
full  of  meaning  to  the  scientist.  Every¬ 
where  he  sees  order  and  contrivance  ; 
blintf  chance  seems  to  have  no  part  in 
the  ordering  of  nature’s  affairs.  The 
growth  of  the  long  and  short-styled  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  primrose,  and  the  upward 


growth  of  the  flower  of  myosotis,  are 
purposive  actions  in  the  plainest  meaning 
of  the  term.  They  are  meant  to  sub¬ 
serve  a  special  end — thus  much  the  bota¬ 
nist  has  discovered — and  that  they  have 
been  ”  designed,”  somehow  or  other,  to 
this  end  is  a  statement  with  which  every 
scientist  will  agree.  That  the  piollen- 
grain  has  been  invested  by  some  power, 
and  in  some  fashion  or  other,  with  the 
property  of  emitting  its  pollen-tube  when 
placed  on  the  pistil,  and  under  no  other 
circumstances,  is  a  self-evident  fact  ; 
and  that  we  are  thus  witnessing  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  some  well-defined  law  regulat¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  pollen-grains,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  statement  admitting  of  no  dispute. 

The  great  question,  however,  which 
underlies  these  statements,  relates  to  the 
institution  and  regulation  of  the  laws 
whose  operation  is  so  readily  apparent 
to  the  seeking  mind.  Will  it  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  satisfying  and  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation,  that  contrivances  of  such  orderly 
and  well-balanced  nature  have  arisen  by 
chance,  fortuitously,  or  through  the  de¬ 
mands  which  nature  at  large  has  made 
upon  her  own  resources  ?  Has  the  pur¬ 
pose  been  self-created  and  self-propagat¬ 
ed  ?  and  has  the  wondrous  intercala¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  between  insect 
and  flower,  between  pollen  and  seed,  or 
between  one  part  of  the  flower  and  an¬ 
other,  been  induced  and  continued  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  operation  of  surrounding 
conditions  ?  Are  we,  in  short,  to  begin 
and  end  by  simply  seeing  and  admitting 
the  pierfection  of  the  adaptation,  and  by 
assuming  the  competence  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  see  in  operation  to  have 
determined,  in  the  beginning,  their  own 
impulse,  effort,  and  direction  ?  If  we 
are  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  as  a  certain  school  of 
thinkers  would  reply,  it  must  be  said 
that  we  are  compelled  to  make  calls  upon 
our  belief  and  imagination,  of  the  extent 
of  which  we  can  hardly  form  any  con¬ 
ception.  The  idea  of  an  order  or  design 
which  is  capable  of  self-origination,  is  a 
conception  requiring  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
ercise  of  faith  in  scientific  hypothesis 
than  that  which,  through  faith  of  another 
order,  regards  the  design  as  the  product 
of  a  Mind,  correlating  the  most  minute 
and  insignificant  as  well  as  the  grandest 
phases  of  natural  law.  The  entire  ques¬ 
tion,  in  short,  is  one  of  choice  between 
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investing  force  and  matter  with  self-cre-  with  the  p>erformance  of  which  they  are 
ating  and  self-sustaining  properties,  or  credited. 

of  relegating  the  source  of  natural  ac-  A  case  in  illustration  of  the  statement 
tions  to  Mind  and  Will  dperating  through  that  design  and  contrivance  in  nature 
force  and  matter,  and  through  laws  of  may  arise  in  utter  independence  of 
well-defined  and  stable  kind.  Nor  do  causes — such  as  use  and  disuse — compe- 
we  think  the  reasonable  mind  can  hesi-  tent  to  produce* many  obvious  changes  in 
tate  in  the  choice  between  the  two  opin-  animals  and  plants,  is  afforded  by  the 
ions.  If  the  ordinary  ex{>erience  of  life,  consideration  of  the  electrical  organs  of 
and  the  common,  every-day  sequence  of  certain  fishes.  As  seen  in  the  Torpedo^ 
cause  and  effect  in  human  life,  possess  or  Electric  Ray,  for  'example,  the  elec- 
any  power  or  value  in  guiding  us  towards  trical  organs  consist  of  two  large  masses 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  and  of  honeycomb-like  structure,  placed  one 
control  of  nature’s  ways  and  works,  on  each  side  of  the  head.  In  this  struc- 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  boldly  ture  are  imitated  all  the  conditions  which 
affirming  that  the  exhibition  of  design  man  brings  together  in  forming  an  elec- 
and  purpose  in  nature  is  only  explicable  trie  battery  ;  and  through  the  j>eculiar 
to  the  human  mind  on  the  assumption  modification  which  nerve-force  under- 
that  there  exist  a  Mind  and  Designer.  goes  when  transmitted  through  this  curi- 
The  attitude  of  modem  science,  where  ous  apparatus,  an  electric  current  is 
it  has  joined  issue  with  natural  theology,  evolved,  capable  of  being  used  with  vio- 
is  strongly  marked  by  its  negation  of  the  lent  effect  on  the  living  beings  with 
right  to  infer  the  operation  of  Mind  in  which  the  fish  comes  in  contact.  If  we 
nature  from  the  contrivances  and  de-  inquire  how  the  electrical  organ  in  this 
signs  discoverable  in  the  universe  at  fish  has  been  developed,  and  how  the  in- 
large  ;  the  presumption  placed  before  us  tricate  conditions  between  the  nerves  and 
being  that  the  apparent  design  has  arisen  the  ewgans  have  been  adjusted,  w’e  find 
out  of  necessity,  and  through  the  opera-  natural  science  to  afford  no  clear  answer 
tion  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  But  to  the  query.  The  law  of  use  and  dis- 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  determines  the  use  of  organs  is  totally  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
necessity  or  institutes  the  laws  which  plain  the  nature  or  action  of  this  appara- 
supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  nature  ?  tus,  and  it  can  hardly  be  accounted  an 
Could  this  allegation  of  necessity  in  na-  explanation  of  any-  kind  to  allege  that  it 
ture  being  the  parent  of  invention  and  has  been  developed  through  the  interac- 
contrivance  be  shown  to  possess  no  ex-  tion  and  operation  of  unknown  condi- 
ception,  and  to  be  invariably  explanatory  tions.  Its  purpose,  on  the  contrary,  is 
of  the  origin  of  animal  and  plant  struc-  very  e\’ident.  Living  animals  brought 
'ture,  the  theory  might  be  regarded  as  into  contact  with  the  fish  are  either  killed 
possessing  some  strong  points  in  its  favor,  or  paralyzed,  and  thus  no  clearer  exam- 
But  if  we  are  to  displace  the  idea  of  in-  pie  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
telligent  design  in  nature,  it  behoves  us  could  well  be  found  than  in  the  consid- 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  fitness  of  the  eration  of  an  instance  like  the  present, 
rival  and  deposing  idea  to  fill  its  place.  -If  we  refuse  to  admit  the  idea  of  Design 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  Mind  in  .in  this  case,  we  may  simply  confess  our 
nature,  ruling  ai^  controlling  the  des-  .inability  to  form  any  idea  whatever  of 
tinies  of  all  nature’s  belongings,  satis-  the  nature  of  the  electric  organ.  If,  on 
factorily,  simply,  and  fully  explains  the  the  other  hand,  we  recognise  this  struc- 
origin  and  mutations  of  the  living  and  ture  as  presenting  us  with  a  clear  exam- 
non-living  alike.  If,  on  the  contrary,  -pie  of  an  organ  designed  to  serve  a  spe- 
we  are  to  replace  this  idea  of  referring  cial  end,  and  by  a  Mind  which  has 
effects  to  a  distinct  cause,  by  another  .through  special  laws  wrought  out  its  de¬ 
idea,  in  which  the  cause  is  relegated  to  velopment,  all  our  difficulties  disapi>ear. 
some  inexplicable  and  indistinct  source,  -And  in  the  contemplation  of  the  electri- 
connected  with,  and  originating  from,  cal  organ  of  the  fish,  we  behold  as  per- 
"  matter  and  force,”  w-e  are  bound  to  feet  an  exercise  of  constructive  power 
assure  ourselves  that  matter  and  force  and  as  admirable  an  adjustment  o 
are  fully  equal,  as  we  know  them  scien-  -means  to  an  end,  as,  when  in  the  tele 
tifically,  to  the  performance  of  the  tasks  graph  we  note  a  veritable  triumph  of  hu 
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man  science.  The  credit  we  so  freely 
give  to  humanity  in  designing  an  appa¬ 
ratus  of  such  delicacy,  intricacy,  and 
utility  as  the  electric  telegraph,  we  may 
not  withhold  when  paying  tribute,  in  the 
form  of  the  deepest  admiration  and  rev¬ 
erent^,  to  the  Mind,  which,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  its  creatures,  .'designed  a  similar 
contrivance  ages  before  man  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  t^ing. 

The  old  standing  of  teleology,  or  the 
reading  of  purpose  and  design  in  the 
works  of  nature,  can  thus  be  shown  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  modem  extension 
of  knowledge,  and  by  the  wider  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  according  to  which  liv¬ 
ing  beings  are  formed  and  arranged. 
Even  if  it  be  proved  to  us  that  the  eye 
and  ear  of  man  re])resent  modified  and 
improved  states  of  the  organ  of  sight  and 
hearing  in  lower  animals — or  if,  as  has 
been  alleged,  the  eye  of  man  itself  is,  as 
an  opticd  instrument,  not  entirely  free 
from  defects — the  consideration  will  not 
in  one  degree  lessen  the  innate  truth  that* 
the  laA’s  of  development  have  been  enun¬ 
ciated  and  ordered  by  a  Great  Lawgiver, 
and  that  the  purpose  and  design  of  these 
organs  are  not  a  whit  the  less  perfectly 
served,  because  of  apparent  imperfec¬ 
tions  or  on  account  of  their  mode  of 
origin.  Disease  itself  makes  sad  havoc 
in  the  organ  of  sight,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  ]K)rtion  of  our  frame  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  imperfection  of  the  eye 
betokens  its  emanation  from  a  Hand 
other  than  Supreme,  is  of  no  more  ac¬ 


count  .than  that  which  would  maintain 
the  imperfections  of  our  whole  frame, 
and  our  inability  to  retain  our  place  in 
nature,  because  we  are  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  death  itself.  The  laws  of 
life  and  development  are,  in  truth,  clear¬ 
ly  correlated  with  those  of  disease  and 
death  ;  and  exactly  as  we  can  extend  our 
ideas  to  include  all  the  laws  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  one  great  scheme,  so  pro¬ 
portionally  shall  we  obtain  clear  glimpses  , 
of  the  perfect  harmony  between  cause 
and  effect,  and  of  the  attestation  of  liv¬ 
ing  nature  to  the  presence  of  her  Law¬ 
giver  and  Lord. 

As  a  closing  thought  to  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out 
that,  recognising  this  extension  of  the 
purposes  of  Mind  in  nature,  each  fresh 
discovery  may  frankly  be  hailed  as  fur¬ 
nishing  us  with  new  and  striking  proofs 
of  the  operation  of  intelligence  and  de¬ 
sign.  With  the  special  readings  and 
constructions  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  as 
contained  in  systems  of  religious  belief, 
there  may  be  much  with  which  science 
disagrees  in  her  interpretation  of  nature 
at  large.  But  beneath  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  the  letter,  there  remains,  in  fact, 
the  deeper  reading  of  the  spirit  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  religion  and  of  true  science — a 
spirit  which,  recognising  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Mind  with  Matter,  regards  Na¬ 
ture  as  related  to  God  in  the  light  of  a 
“  living  apiieal  of  thought  to  thought.” 
— Good  Words. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 
BY  REV.  R.  W.  DALE. 


I.  Society. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  spent  two 
very  pleasant  months  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Since  my  return  I  have 
been  asked,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  all 
my  friends,  what  I  think  of  America.  I 
had  to  answer  or  to  evade  the  question 
almost  as  soon  .as  I  was  on  the  landing- 
stage  at  Liverjxx)!,  and  before  my  port¬ 
manteaus  were  fairly  through  the  Custom 
House  ;  I  am  nearly  sure,  indeed,  that 
the  question  was  asked  me  on  the  tender 
before  we  had  reached  the  landing-stage. 


I  have  had  to  answer  or  to  evade  it  near¬ 
ly  every  day  since. 

I  say  that  I  have  Tiad  to  ‘  answer  or  to 
evade  ’  it ;  for  the  question  cannot  be 
fairly  answered  in  an  omnibus,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  courses  at  a  dinner-party,  or 
while  putting  on  one’s  great  coat  after  a 
committee  meeting,  or  while  talking  un¬ 
der  an  umbrella  to  a  friend  one  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  in  the  street  in  a  shower 
of  rain.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  a  right  to  express  any  opinion  on 
America  and  the  American  people,  even 
when  there  is  the  oppiortunity  for  express- 
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ing  it  deliberately  and  fully.  1.  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  ist  of  September, 
and  reached  Liverpool  again  on  the  17  th 
of  November.  In  seven  or  eight  weeks 
what  trustworthy  judgment  can  a  man 
form  of  the  habits,  manners,  temper,  and 
character  of  a  population  so  varied  in  its 
origin  and  occupations  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  covering  so  vast  a 
territory  ?  After  so  brief  a  visit,  what 
right  have  I  to  form  any  confident  opin¬ 
ion  on  American  institutions  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  that  all  Americans 
are  like  the  accomplished  professors  at 
Yale,  or  like  the  clergymen  I  met  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  and  Boston,  and  in 
several  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  like  the  distinguished  physicians 
who  showed  me  hospitality  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago,  or  like  the  Education 
Commissioners  and  the  chairmen  and 
members  of  school  committees,  with 
whom  I  sp>ent  many  interesting  days  in 
several  great  cities,  or  like  the  heads  of 
famous  commercial  houses  to  whom  I 
was  introduced  by  my  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Henry  Lee.  Nor  do  I 
suppose  that  I  have  a  complete  and  ex¬ 
haustive  knowledge  of  American  man¬ 
ners  and  character  because  I  stayed  in 
many  American  hotels,  and  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  on  steamboats 
and  in  railway-carriages.  I  can  but  tell 
what  I  saw.  But  I  saw  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  some  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  American  |)eople  which  have 
become  popular  in  England  are  gross 
and  slanderous  libels. 

1.  An  American  who  had  formed  his 
conception  of  Englishmen  from  the  typi¬ 
cal/  John  Bull  ’  in  top-boots  with  a  cud¬ 
gel  in  his  hand,  would  be  rather  per¬ 
plexed  on  meeting  Dean  Stanley,  whose 
hospitality  to  Americans  has  given  him  a 
reputation  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  almost  as  enviable  as  that  which 
he  has  won  by  his  literary  genius  ;  nor 
would  his  perplexity  be  lessened  if  from 
the  Deanery  at  Westminster  he  crossed 
over  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
happened  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  might  go  to  fifty  London  dinners 
and  still  wonder  where  the  ideal  English¬ 
man  was  to  be  found.  At  churches, 
concerts,  museums,  picture-galleries,  and 
theatres,  his  curiosity  would  still  be  un¬ 
satisfied.  He  might  ride  in  innumerable 
omnibuses,  he  might  travel  morning  after 


mcxming  by  the  underground  railway, 
and  go  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea 
every  afternoon  in  a  penny  boat,  and 
never  see  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
might  go  down  to  Oxford,  or  York,  or 
Brighton,  or  Salisbury,  and  still  look  in 
vain  for  the  John  Bull  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  Neither  in  appearance  nor  in 
manners  would  the  men  he  met  with  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  familiar  type.  At  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  show  he  might  find  a  man  here 
and  there  who  looked  dressed  for  the  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
if  he  began  to  talk  with  the  burly-look- 
ing  farmers  he  would  discover  that  many 
of  them,  though  a  little  rough  in  their 
w’ays  and  rather  loud  in  their  speech, 
were  wholly  unlike  in  their  temper  and 
spirit  what  he  had  supposed  that  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be.  Occasionally, 
no  doubt,  the  type  is  realised — realist 
physically  and  realised  morally  ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  live  for  months  in  many  parts 
of  England  without  seeing  a  man  who 
has  anything  of  the  appearance  of  the 
John  Bull  of  one  of  Punch's  cartoons  ; 
and  when  you  have  found  a  man  who 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  sat  for  the  pict¬ 
ure,  he  often  turns  out  to  have  no  moral 
resemblance  to  the  conventional  ideal  of 
our  national  character.  The  people  I 
happened  to  meet  with  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
in  Washington  and  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England,  were  equally 
unlike  the  high-falutin’,  self-asserting 
American  of  caricature  and  popular  fan¬ 
cy.  They  were  quiet  instead  of  noisy, 
modest  instead  of  ostentatious  and  boast¬ 
ful,  reticent  rather  than  demonstrative. 

My  own  impressions  were  confirmed 
by  an  English  friend  who  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  for  several  months,  and 
who  asked  me  whether  1  had  not  been 
struck  with  the  extreme  gentleness  of 
American  manners.  Nor  was  it  the  gentle¬ 
ness  merely  that  impressed  me.  There  was 
something  of  the  old-fashioned  formal 
courtesy  which  has  now  almost  disap¬ 
peared  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
reproaches,  indeed,  which  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  America  fling  at  the  Democrats 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  1801  destroyed  the  good  manners  of 
the  people  and  made  them  rude  and  in¬ 
solent.  Before  Jefferson’s  election  to 
the  Presidency — so  it  is  said — the  chil¬ 
dren,  when  they  passed  their  elders  on 
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country  roads  or  in  the  streets  of  the 
smaller  towns,  made  a  respectful  bow  ; 
but  with  the  accession  of  the  Democrats 
to  power  the  bow  began  to  subside  ‘  first 
into  a  vulgar  nod,  half  ashamed  and  half 
impudent,  and  then,  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  dying  clock,  totally  ceased.’  To 
illustrate  this  charge  a  popular  author, 
Mr.  Goodrich,  tells  a  characteristic 
story.  ‘  How  are  you,  priest  ?  ’  said  a 
rough  fellow  to  a  clergyman.  ‘  How  are 
you,  democrat  ?  ’  was  the  clergyman’s 
retort.  ‘  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  de¬ 
mocrat  ?  ’  asked  the  man.  ‘  How  do  you 
know  I  am  a  priest  ?  ’  said  the  clergy¬ 
man.  ‘  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by 
your  dress.’  ‘  I  know  you  to  be  a  de¬ 
mocrat  by  your  address,’  said  the  par¬ 
son.* 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  kind  of  re¬ 
spect  which  the  (people  in  an  English  agri¬ 
cultural  village  sometimes  show  to  their 
pastors  and  masters  is  not  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  United  States. 
The  little  girls  do  not  draw  up  against 
the  wall  and  make  a  respectful  curtsey  to 
every  well-dressed  stranger  they  meet. 
If  you  say  ‘  Good  morning  ’  to  a  man 
you  happen  to  pass  in  the  rural  parts  of 
New  England,  and  who  looks  like  a  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  laborer,  but  who  is 
probably  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  acres,  he  will  not  feel  so 
honored*  by  your  condescension  as  to 
stand  still  and  pull  the  front  lock  of  his 
hair  ,  he  may  even  stride  on  with  a  grunt 
which  is  hardly  courteous.  The  ser¬ 
vants  or  *  helps  ’  have  not  exactly  the 
manners  of  servants  in  England.  I  al¬ 
ways  found  them  respectful  and  atten¬ 
tive,  but  there  is  a  certain  something 
with  which  we  are  familiar  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  is  absent.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  they  do  not  suppose  that  their 
master  and  their  master's  guests  belong 
to  a  superior  race.  At  an  English  pic¬ 
nic  the  younger  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sometimes  spread  the  cloth,  hand  the 
lobster-salad,  the  |cold  chicken,  and  the 
bread,  pour  out  the  wine,  and  take 
round  the  fruit ;  they  wait  *  for  love  ’ 
and  not  for  wages.  Perhaps,  when  the 
dinner  is  half  over,  they  take  their  seats 
and  are  waited  on  themselves.  Ameri¬ 
can  serv'ants  reminded  me  occasionally 


•James  Parton’s  Lift  of  Thomas  Jtfftrson, 
PP-  584.  585- 


of  these  kindly  volunteers.  Seneca  tells 
one  of  his  correspondents  that  he  should 
treat  his  slaves  not  like  beasts  of  burden, 
but  as  ‘  humble  friends.’  Seneca  would 
have  found  himself  quite  at  home  in 
America.  If  he  thought  that  the  slaves 
who  waited  on  him  should  be  treated  as 
‘  humble  friends,  ’  he  would  have  treated 
free  men  and  women  who  waited  on  him 
as  friends  that  required  to  be  described 
by_  another  epithet.  I  found  that  the 
servants  took  quite  a  hospitable  interest 
in  me.  The  day  before  I  left  New  Ha¬ 
ven  I  called  to  bid  good-bye  to  a  friend, 
whose  guest  I  had  been  during  the  earlier 
part  of  my  stay  in  the  city.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  out,  but  the  housemaid  who 
opened  the  door  understood  the  object 
of  my  call,  and  hoped  I  was  well,  and 
that  I  had  had  a  pleasant  time  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  that  I  should  have  a  good  voy¬ 
age,  and  find  all  well  at  home.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  girl  did  her  work  at  all 
the  worse  because  she  felt  herself  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  speak  in  this  way  to  her  master’s 
friend.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  sense 
of  social  equality  may  show  itself  in 
ways  which  strike  an  English  traveller  as 
rather  odd  and  not  quite  agreeable.  An 
English  gentleman  told  me  that  he  was 
being  driven  through  the  beautiful  park 
at  Philadelphia  by  an  American  lady 
with  whom  he  was  staying.  She  wanted 
to  leave  the  carriage  at  a  particular  point, 
walk  through  the  Exhibition  building, 
and  meet  the  carriage  at  another  en¬ 
trance,  and  she  asked  her  coachman,  a 
colored  man,  whether  he  thought  the 
doors  at  the  other  end  of  the  building 
were  open.  *  Dunt  know,’  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  ‘  hadn’t  you  better  get  down  and 
ask  ?  ’  If  he  had  proposed  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  should  ‘  get  down,’  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  our  notions  of 
propriety.* 

I  was  told  that  thtre  are  delicate  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  the  servants  which  it  is 
necessary  for  a  stranger  to  remember. 
When  you  leave  the  house  an  Irish  girl 


*  An  English  servant  who  has  not  been  well 
‘  broken  in  ’  can  sometimes  be  sufficientlv 
free  and  independent.  A  lady  in  the  south 
of  England  had  a  new  housemaid  who,  after 
being  in  the  house  a  fortnight,  omitted  to  put 
any  water  on  .the  dinner  uble.  When  she 
was  reminded  of  her  omission  she  replied, 
‘,Fur  varteen  days  I  ha*  putt  they  bottles  on  the 
table  and  none  of  yur  have  drunk  any  warter ; 
I  dunt  mean  to  putt  ’em  on  any  more.' 
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will  take  your  dollar  with  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  servant  in  England  receives 
the  customary  ‘  vail.  ’  I  believe  that 
most  German  and  Swedish  girls  will  be 
equally  accommodating.  But  I  heard 
that  if  by  chance  your  friend  has  a  genu¬ 
ine  American  girl  for  a  housemaid,  she 
will  resent  the  offer  of  money  as  an  in¬ 
sult.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  can¬ 
not  say,  as  I  did  not  hai)pen  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment.  .  A 
story  that  was  told  me  by  an  English 
,  lady  living  at  Ottawa — the  wife  of  a  col¬ 
onel  in  the  English  army — shows  that 
the  conditions  of  American  life  have 
affected  Canada.  A  girl  applied  to  her 
for  a  housemaid’s  place,  and  asked  what 
seemed  to  the  lady  extravagant  wages. 

‘  How  much  did  you  have  at  your  last 
situation  ?  ’  asked  my  friend.  ‘  Well, 
ma’am,  ’  was  the  reply,  ‘  I  only  had  six 
dollars  a  month,  but  the  lady  gave  me 
music  lessons.’ 

American  mistresses  have  their  sor¬ 
rows,  and  are  disposed  to  envy  ladies  in 
England,  who  seem  to  have  their  ser¬ 
vants  more  perfectly  under  command. 
But  English  mistresses  are  not  without 
their  annoyances.  I  believe  that  the  real 
trouble  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  on  this,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  ser¬ 
vants  who  really  understand  their  work. 
In  the  relations  between  servants  and 
masters  I  saw  nothing  that  was  offen¬ 
sive  ;  indeed,  I  am -^democratic  enough 
to  think  that  the  friendly  ease  of  the 
American  ‘  help  ’  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  absolute  self-suppression  and 
mechanical  deference  which  are  seen  in 
the  servants  of  many  English  houses. 

When  I  said  that  in  America  there  re¬ 
mains  something  of  the  old-fashioned 
courtesy  which  among  ourselves  must 
have  vanished  for  at  least  fifty  years,  I 
wjis  not  thinking  of  the  relations  of  the 
‘  lower  orders  ’  to  their  ‘betters,’  but  of 
the  manners  of  educated  American  soci¬ 
ety.  Again  and  again  I  was  reminded 
of  the  characters  in  Miss  Austen’s  nov¬ 
els.  There  was  just  a  touch  of  the  same 
formality.  *  Politeness,’  which  is  a  word 
that  has  very  much  gone  out  of  use  in 
England,  still  survives  in  America ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  American  author,  ‘  polite¬ 
ness  appears  to  have  been  invented  to 
enable  people  who  would  naturally  fall 
out  to  live  together  in  i>eace.’  As  the 
word  is  in  more  common  use  in  America 


than  among  ourselves,  so  I  think  that  in 
the  ordinary  life,  even  of  those  who  are 
in  no  danger  of  ‘falling  out,’  there  is 
more  of  what  the  word  denotes.  The 
disappearance  of  the  reverential  habits 
of  the  last  century  is  of  course  deplored. 
Jonathan  Edwards’s  children  always  rose 
from  their  seats  when  their  father  or 
mother  came  into  the  room.  This  sur¬ 
prising '  custom  does  not  exist  in  any  of 
the  families  that  showed  me  hospitality  ; 
but  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  young  lady 
friends  often  called  her  father  *  sir,’  and 
that  she  used  the  word  not  playfully,  but 
with  all  the  respect  with  which  she  would 
address  a  stranger.  Her  father  was  not 
‘.stiff  and  unsociable  ’  as  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  was  thought  to  be  by  ‘  those  who 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  w'ith  him,’* 
but  one  of  the  kindest,  simplest,  and 
most  genial  of  men.  His  children  were 
on  the  freest  and  easiest  terms  with  him, 
teased  him  and  played  with  him  just  as 
children  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  tease 
and  play  with  their  fathers  ;  but  the  line 
of  filial  respect  was  never  passed,  and 
the  respect  showed  itself  in  the  deferen¬ 
tial  ‘  sir.  ’  The  ‘  sir  ’  was  used,  indeed, 
unconsciously.  I  asked  my  young 
friend,  who  was  a  bright  clever  girl, 
whether  she  generally  called  her  father 
‘  sir  ;  ’  she  said  that  she  did  not  know 
that  she  ever  did,  but  within  five  min¬ 
utes  the  word  was  on  her  lips  again.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  I  asked  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  I  met  frequently,  whether  it 
was  customary  for  children  when  ad¬ 
dressing  their  father  to  say  ,*  sir.  ’  He 
said,  ‘  Oh  yes  —  is  it  not  customary  in 
England  ?  We  teach  our  children  to  do 
it ;  we  have  not  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  reverence  in  America,  and  we  think  it 
desirable  to  cultivate  it.’ 

I  came  to  the  conclusion — to  me  a 
very  unexjiected  one — that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  a  reserv'ed  people.  They  are 
not  eager  to  talk  to  you  about  their  own 
affairs.  Manufacturers,  except  when  I 
asked  them,  did  not  tell  me  how  many 
men  they  employed.  Merchants  were 
not  anxious  to  impress  me  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  business  transactions. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  I  find  that  the  strangers 
I  met  were  very  anxious  or  indeed  very 
willing  to  talk  at  all.  I  often  found  it 
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hard  to  discover  whether  the  people  I 
was  travelling  with  approved  of  Mr. 
Hayes’s  Southern  policy  or  not,  or  even 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Republican 
or  the  Democratic  party.  When  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  man  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  standing  on  the  plat* 
form  of  a  Pulman  car,  I  could  sometimes 
make  him  more  communicative  ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  under  these  conditions,  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  country. 
But,  as  a  rule,  strangers  opened  slowly 
and  shyly.  Nor  was  this  because  I  was 
an  Englishman.  I  used  to  watch  the 
people  in  railway  carriages — a  dozen  or 
twenty  in  a  Pulman  drawing-room  car, 
forty  or  fifty  in  an  ordinary  car — and  if 
they  did  not  know  each  other  they  would 
travel  together  all  day  without  exchang¬ 
ing  half-a-dozen  words.  Occasionally 
three  men  who  were  friends  would  ask  a 
stranger  to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  but 
this  was  not  very  common.  Perhaps  the 
reticence  is  confined  to  the  w’ealthier 
people.  On  the  lines  which  have  two 
classes  of  carriages  I  often  spent  half  an 
hour  in  a  smoking  car  intended  for  both 
classes  of  passengers.  There  I  generally 
found  much  more  freedom.  Working 
men  talked  to  each  other  without  any 
difficulty  ;  but  even  there  the  passengers 
who  had  come  from  the  first-class  car¬ 
riages  sat  and  smoked  in  silence. 

1  remember  one  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  to  the  general  reserve. 
In  the  smoking-cabin  of  a  steamboat  a 
Southern  gentleman,  a  professor  in  a 
college  of  some  reputation,  gave  the 
company  an  elaborate  account-^  propos 
of  nothing — of  the  exercises  he  had  had 
to  perform  for  his  degree  in  a  German 
university.  As  most  of  the  men  were 
obviously  men  of  business,  and  just  as 
uninterested  in  university  affairs  as  in 
the  incidents  of  the  gentleman’s  personal 
history,  they  smoked  on  in  silence,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  occasionally  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  stolid  wonder,  alleviated  slightly 
with  perplexity  and  amusement.  On 
another  occasion,  and  equally  without 
provocation,  the  same  gentleman  gave 
the  same  company  the  most  minute  in¬ 
formation  about  his  physical  ailments 
and  how  he  treated  them,  and  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  the  same  look  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  perplexity,  and  wonder.  It  was 
very  odd.  He  was  under  fifty,  so  that 
he  had  not  become  garrulous  through  old 


age.  He  had  not  lost  the  control  of  his 
tongue  by  drinking  whisky  and  water.  I 
had  several  private  talks  with  him  out¬ 
side  the  smoking-room,  and  found  him 
an  intelligent  and  well-read  man.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and 
though  he  was  extraordinarily  communi¬ 
cative  about  his  opinions  and  doings  he 
could  talk  pleasantly  about  many  things 
besides  his  own  learning,  headaches,  and 
attacks  of  indigestion.  But  he  was  the 
only  instance  I  happened  to  meet  with  of 
an  American  absolutely  free  from  re¬ 
serve.  As  a  rule,  the  people  appeared 
to  me  to  be  more  reserved  than  our¬ 
selves. 

The  same  quality  of  their  national 
temperament  shows  itself  in  another 
form  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  undemonstra¬ 
tive.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  when  Kean  was  perform¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  he  came  to  the 
manager  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  and 
said,  ‘  I  can’t  go  on  the  stage  again,  sir, 
if  the  pit  keeps  its  hands  in  its  pockets. 
Such  an  audience  would  extinguish 
iEtna.’  After  receiving  this  alarming 
threat  the  manager  appeared  before  the 
curtain  and  informed  the  audience  that 
‘  Mr.  Kean,  having  been  accustomed  to 
audiences  more  demonstrative  than  was 
habitual  to  the  severer  intelligence  of  an 
assembly  of  American  citizens,  mistook 
their  silent  attention  for  disapprobation  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  if  they  did  not  ap¬ 
plaud  as  Mr.  Kean  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  applauded,  they  could  not  have 
the  gratification  of  seeing  Mr.  Kean  act 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act.’  * 

Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  lec¬ 
turing  many  years  ago  in  some  city  in 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
same  ‘  severe  intelligence  of  an  assembly 
of  American  citizens  ’  baffled  and  per¬ 
plexed  him.  There  was  no  sign  of  in¬ 
terest.  His  brightest  wit  and  his  shrewd¬ 
est  humor  failed  to  produce  even  a  pass¬ 
ing  smile.  The  people  sat  as  if  they  had 
been  in  church  listening  to  the  dullest  of 
sermons.  But  as  he  was  walking  away 
from  the  lecture-room  with  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  he  had  made  a  miserable 
failure,  his  host  said  to  him  quietly, 
‘  Why,  Mr.  Holmes,  you  said  some  real 
funny  things  to-night  ;  I  could  hardly 
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help  laughing.’  Mr.  Holmes  was  com¬ 
forted.  1  also  heard  of  a  politician 
from  the  south  who  made  a  long  speech 
to  a  |>olitical  meeting  in  New  England 
without  provoking  the  faintest  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  or  approbation.  He 
thought  that  the  audience  was  unfriend¬ 
ly.  But  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  a  gen¬ 
tleman  rose  and  moved,  with  great  grav¬ 
ity,  that  the  meeting  should  give  the 
speaker  three  cheers  ;  and  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  duly  seconded  and  formally 
put  from  the  chair,  the  cheers  were  given 
with  well-regulated  enthusiasm. 

The  last  two  stories  seem  to  show  that 
this  undemonstrativeness  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  New  Englanders  and  is  not 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  perhaps  it  may  exist  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
which  have  been  settled  by  immigration 
from  New  England.  My  own  impres¬ 
sions  favor  this  supposition.  I  think 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  I  saw  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
though  quiet,  were  freer  and  more  cor¬ 
dial  than  the  manners  of  the  people  I 
saw  in  New  England.  There  was  less 
restraint  upon  the  expression  of  kindly 
feeling,  in  words  and  tone  and  bearing. 
The  New  Englander  is  apt  to  keep  his 
heart  where  he  keeps  the  furnace  which 
heats  his  house — underground.  He  does 
not  care  to  have  an  open  grate  in  every 
room,  and  to  let  you  see  the  fire.  But 
the  fire  is  there,  and  the  heat  makes  its 
way  secretly  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
You  see  no  coals  burning,  but  behind  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  there  is  a  hole 
in  the  carpet,  and  through  the  register 
there  comes  a  stream  of  hot  air  which 
keeps  the  room  at  70°  on  the  coldest 
day.  There  is  another  register  in  the 
hall  and.  another  in  your  ^d-room.  I 
missed  the  sight  of  the  fire.  When  we 
had  what  the  Americans  call  the  first 
*  snap  ’  of  cold  weather,  1  wanted  the  as¬ 
surance  of  my  eyes  to  make  me  believe 
that  though  there  was  a  frost  outside 
there  was  no  reason  for  shivering  in¬ 
doors.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  plate-glass  Sam¬ 
uel  Rogers  was  at  a  dinner-party,  and 
thought  that  the  window  near  him  was 
open  all  the  evening.  The  window  was 
shut,  but  Rogers  went  home  with  a  se¬ 
vere  cold  which  he  had  caught  from  an 
imaginary  draught.  Unkindly  critics 


might  affect  to  mourn  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  not  always  equally  active  when 
he  was  writing  his  verses.  He  soon 
learned  that  a  window  might  be  shut 
though  he  could  not  see  the  window- 
frame  ;  and  I  soon  learned  in  America 
that  a  house  may  be  warm  on  a  cold  day 
— too  warm  indeed — though  I  could  not 
see  the  fire.  And  so,  though  Americans, 
and  especially  perhaps  the  New  England¬ 
ers,  are  not  demonstrative,  a  stranger 
soon  discovers  that  they  are  among  the 
kindest  people  in  the  world.  There  are 
no  limits  to  their  kindness.  They  find 
out  what  their  guest  would  like  to  see  and 
to  do,  and  spare  themselves  no  thought 
or  trouble  to  gratify  him.  Their  hos¬ 
pitality  is  of  the  best  sort  ;  they  do  not 
force  a  stranger  to  visit  the  places  which 
they  themselves  may  think  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive ;  they  consult 
his  tastes  and  place  themselves  absolute¬ 
ly  at  his  disposal.  A  Brooklyn  host 
would  probably  be  very  much  distressed 
if  an  Englishman  persistently  put  aside 
a  proposal  to  drive  to  Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  a  Philadelphian  would  be  vexed 
if  he  could  not  persuade  his  guest  to 
take  a  drive  through  the  charming  park 
in  which  the  Centennial  buildings  were 
erected  ;  but  they  would  bear  their  dis¬ 
appointment  quietly.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  common  schools.  Most  of  my  friends 
had  become  familiar  with  the  common 
schools,  and  saw  very  little  in  them  that 
was  novel  or  surprising ;  they  therefore 
wished  me  to  go  to  lunatic  asylums,  pris¬ 
ons,  and  hospitals,  where  they  thought 
that  I  should  see  something  that  was 
much  more  remarkable.  But  when  they 
discovered  that  my  preference  was  no 
mere  whim  they  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  satisfy  it. 

I  was  struck  with  the  admirable  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people.  Though  I  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  on  steamboats 
and  in  railway  carriages — westwards  as 
far  as  Chicago,  and  southwards  as  far  as 
Richmond — I  never  heard  the  noisy 
'  quarrelling  which  some  sketches  of 
American  manners  might  have  led  me  to 
expect.  On  my  way  from  Chicago  to 
Washington,  the  tram  was  delayed  for 
several  hours.  The  *  watchman,  ’  as  I 
think  they  called  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  a  portion  of  the  line  near  one 
of  the  stations,  had  left  his  post  to  at¬ 
tend  a  democratic  meeting.  While  he 
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was  away,  a  wooden  bridge  was  burnt 
down.  The  train  was  stopped  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  small  station  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  burning 
bridge.  There  was  no  refreshment 
room,  no  ‘  bar,’  and  the  passengers  could 
do  nothing  except  lounge  about  the  line, 
speculate  on  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
smoke,  and  wonder  when  the  train  would 
get  to  Washington  ;  but  every  one  was 
in  excellent  temper,  and  accepted  the 
delay  without  any  resentment.  After  a 
time  we  went  on,  and  when  we  were  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  the  river  which  the  train  could 
not  cross,  we  were  met  by  an  omnibus 
and  several  of  the  rough  wagons  of  the 
country.  The  passengers  packed  them¬ 
selves  as  close  as  they  could  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  conveyances — some  of  them  having 
to  climb  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of 
luggage  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus — and 
were  driven,  still  in  excellent  humor, 
round  the  country  and  over  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river  a  mile  above  or 
below  the  point  where  the  flames  revealed 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  At  the  little 
town  on  the  other  side  we  had  to  wait 
two  or  three  hours  more  ;  but  still  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  bad  temper,  there  was 
no  abuse  of  the  railway  in  general,  and 
only  a  very  measured  and  moderate  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  official  whose  political 
zeal  had  led  him  away  from  his  p>ost, 
where  he  might  have  prevented  the  acci¬ 
dent.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Mail  between  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  stopp>ed  for  three  or  four 
hours  by  a  similar  accident  there  would 
be  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
stormy  eloquence  ;  the  company  would 
be  denounced  for  having  even  a  single 
wooden  bridge  on  the  line  ;  there  would 
be  loud  threats  of  letters  to  the  Times, 
and  of  actions  to  recover  damages  caused 
by  the  delay  ;  the  zealous  Liberal  who 
had  deserted  his  duty  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  to  some  other  orator  of 
his  party  would  be  vigorously  abused  ; 
the  offence  would  be  treated  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  illustration  of  the  effect  of  Lib¬ 
eral  principles  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
made  indirectly  responsible  for  the  whole 
business.  But  the  Americans  treated 
the  delay  with  as  much  equanimity  as  if 
it  had  b^n  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  for 
which  no  one  was  to  be  blamed  and  at 
which  no  one  had  a  right  to  grumble. 
This  was  not  because  they  are  more  ac¬ 


customed  to  railway  accidents  and  delays 
than  we  are.  The  trains  seem  to  me  to 
keep  as  good  time  in  America  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  their  accidents  are  not  more 
fretjuent  than  ours. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  the  war 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  national 
manners.  An  immense  nqmber  of  men 
went  into  the  army,  and  had  to  learn  to 
obey  the  word  of  command  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  rigid  drill.  For  three  or  four 
years  they  were  ‘  under  authority.  ’  While 
in  the  army  they  had  no  time  for  idleness 
and  dissipating  pleasures.  They  had  to 
make  long  marches  and  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  fighting.  The  self-control  and 
orderliness  which  seem  to  me  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
may  be  partly  the  effect  of  the  discipline, 
the  serious  work,  and  the  perils  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  terrible  years.  Such  an 
experience  could  hardly  fail  ’to  produce 
a  deep  impression  on  the  national  char¬ 
acter. 

The  absence  of  a  powerful  and  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracy,  the  trustees  and  heirs  of 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  many  gen¬ 
erations,  produces,  no  doubt,  a  sensible 
difference  between  American  society  and 
our  own.  In  England  the  classes  which 
are  never  brought  into*  contact  with  the 
county  gentry  or  with  families  wearing 
old  titles  are  affected  more  or  less  jxjwer- 
fully  by  aristocratic  traditions  and  man¬ 
ners.  Even  the  servants  and  tradesmen 
of  great  people  acquire  habits  of  courtesy 
and  deference  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  societies  organised  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  basis,  and  these  habits  have  an 
effect  on  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  power 
of  an  aristocracy  has  begun  to  wane,  their 
position  and  their  pretensions  will  proba¬ 
bly  provoke  in  the  classes  which  do  not 
share  their  dignity  a  spirit  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  which  is  far  more  ‘  vulgar  ’  and  far 
more  alien  from  the  ‘  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  ’  which  Mr.  Arnold  wishes  us  to 
cultivate  than  the  spirit  of  eqqality  which 
troubles  some  English  travellers  in 
America.  VV’hen  the  mass  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  supposed  that  a  duke  with 
estates  covering  a  whole  county  was 
as  much  an  ordinance  of  nature  as  Skid- 
daw  or  Ben  Nevis — when  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  of  title 
was  accepted  just  in  the  same  spirit  in 
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which  men  accept  the  succession  of  day 
and  night — there  were  ceruin  gracious 
habits  of  mind  produced  by  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  our  social  order.  But  for  good 
or  evil  that  time  has  gone  by.  The  best 
men  of  the  middle  Masses  are,  indeed, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
the  classes  above  them,  and  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  their  business,  their  books, 
their  pictures,  and  their  public  work 
without  troubling  themselves  about  ‘  so¬ 
ciety.’  But  the  men  of  inferior  quality 
cannot  make  themselves  quite  happy  un¬ 
less  they  can  penetrate  into  the  charmed 
circle.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of 
suppressed  resentment  as  long  as  they 
are  excluded  from  it  ;  and  even  when 
they  obtain  occasional  admission,  and 
are  tolerably  well  content  with  their  own 
good  fortune,  the  mischief  is  not  over. 
They  begin  to  draw  invisible  lines  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  ‘  ruck  ’  of  the 
people  about  them.  This  in  its  turn 
provokes  ill-feeling  and  self-assertion, 
and  the  feeling  spreads — assumption  on 
the  one  side  and  resentment  on  the  other 
— through  all  the  imaginary  degrees  of 
social  inferiority  beneath  them.  Some 
years  ago,  a  Birmingham  manufacturer 
told  me  that  the  girls  who  wrapped  up 
his  goods  in  the  warehouse  refused  to 
tolerate  the  humiliation  of  leaving  the 
premises  by  the  same  entrance  as  the 
girls  who  made  them  in  the  workshops. 
The  ‘  uppishness  ’  which  offends  many  of 
the  critics  of  the  manners  of  English 
manufacturing  districts  is,  I  believe,  the 
direct  result  of  our  aristocratic  social 
order.  There  is  no  great  reason  for  a 
man  to  be  ‘  uppish  ’  in  America.  He 
does  not  live  in  the  presence  of  social  in¬ 
stitutions  which  permanently  assert  the 
social  superiority  of  a  class  to  which  he 
does  not  belong. 

To  an  English  traveller  the  scare 
which  the  Americans  received  last  au¬ 
tumn  from  the  railway  disturbances  is 
very  surprising.  1  talked  with  many 
grave  and  wise  men — men  who  had  stud¬ 
ied  the  political  and  social  history  both 
of  America  and  of  Europe — who  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  Pittsbure  riots  were  an  out¬ 
burst  of  the  spirit  of  communism,  and 
that  they  indicated  the  existence  of  a  se¬ 
rious  conspiracy  against  the  institution 
of  private  property,  and  against  the 
whole  social  order  of  the  country.  The 
strikes  were  no  doubt  very  annoying. 


They  showed  that  some  of  the  economi¬ 
cal  and  social  troubles  from  which  the 
old  countries  of  Europe  have  suffered 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  .America.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  they  showed  that  the  present 
means  for  repressing  popular  disturb¬ 
ances  are  inadequate.  But  that  the 
strikes  were  the  result  of  a  deep  and 
general  hostility  against  the  present  so¬ 
cial  organisation  of  America,  that  they 
were  the  premature  explosion  of  forces 
which  threaten  America  with  a  social 
revolution,  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  fancies 
which  ever  found  a  lodgment  in  the 
brains  of  reasonable  men. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  several  of  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  there  may  be 
a  few  hundreds  of  restless  and  discon¬ 
tented  men  who  have  carried  with  them 
across  the  Atlantic  the  bitter  hostility  to 
government  and  to  society,  which  exists 
among  the  less  fortunate  classes  in  many 
continental  nations.  Men  with  similar 
passions  may  be  scattered  thinly  through 
the  agricultural  States.  In  the  New 
World  as  in  the  old  some  of  these  men 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  ‘  They 
are  hoping  for  a  social  millennium  in 
which  all  the  present  contrasts  between 
poverty  and  wealth,  luxurious  ease  and 
severe  labor,  will  disappear.  They  have 
clung  to  the  hope  so  long  and  so  pas¬ 
sionately  that  they  cannot  easily  surren¬ 
der  it.  They  see  that  under  a  republic 
these  contrasts,  if  less  violent  than  in 
the  monarchical  countries  from  which  • 
they  came,  are  still  violent  enough.  They 
believe  that  it  is  an  economical,  not  a 
merely  political,  reorganisation  of  socie¬ 
ty,  which  is  to  remedy  all  human  evils 
£md  redress  all  human  wrongs.  But  of 
all  the  great  countries  in  the  world 
America  contains  the  smallest  number  of 
people  that  can  have  any  motive  for  de¬ 
siring  a  social  revolution.  The  fiercest 
hatred  of  the  institution  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  gradually  cools  when  a  man  finds 
that  he  is  getting  his  house  filled  with 
good  furniture  ;  it  vanishes  altogether 
when  he  is  able  to  buy  a  farm.  There 
has  been  considerable  distress  during  the 
last  few  years  in  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  of  America  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
tress  has  been  very  slight  and  transient 
compared  with  what  was  suffered  in  this 
country  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  enormous 
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numbers  of  the  population  holding  prop¬ 
erty  in  land  constitute  a*  conservative 
social  force  of  enormous  and  irresistible 
power. 

While  I  was  staying  at  Bridgeport,  in 
Connecticut,  my  host  proposed  that  we 
should  drive  twenty  miles  round  the 
neighborhood,  that  I  might  have  some 
impression  of  the  agricultural  districts  in 
New  England.  It  was  a  charming  after¬ 
noon  in  October,  and  the  maple  and  the 
oak  and  the  hickory  were  beginning  to 
clothe  themselves  in  their  autumnal 
splendor  of  scarlet  and  gold.  But  it 
was  not  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the 
foliage  which  struck  me  most  p>owerful- 
ly.  We  drove  on  for  mile  after  mile,  but 
there  was  not  a  laborer’s  cottage  Ito  be 
seen.  We  came  to  a  village — it  was  a 
group  of  beautiful  houses  with  lawns  and 
trees  about  them.  In  the  open  country, 
at  intervals  of  every  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  road,  there  was  a  cosy  clean¬ 
looking  farmhouse.  The  houses  were 
nearly  all  built  of  wood,  and  were  paint¬ 
ed  white  ;  the  windows  were  protected 
against  the  sun  by  green  Venetian  shut¬ 
ters.  1  hardly  ever  saw  a  house  that  was 
in  bad  condition.  The  paint  was  nearly 
always  bright  and  fresh.  There  were  no 
mansions  belonging  to  great  landlords. 
The  farms  belong  to  the  men  who  culti¬ 
vate  them.  On  my  voyage  out  a  New 
York  lawyer,  with  a  large  knowledge  of 
American  affairs,  said  to  me,  ‘  A  girl 
will  not  look  at  a  man  who  wants  to 
tnarry  her,  if  he  hasn’t  a  farm  of  his 
own.  Marry  a  man  that  hires  his  land  ! 
— she  will  not  dream  of  it.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  man  takes  a  farm 
and  can’t  pay  the  money  down  ;  in  that 
case  he  engages  with  the  owner  to  rent  it 
for  four  or  five  years  ;  but  it  is  arranged 
that  at  the  end  of  that  term — or  earlier 
if  he  is  able  to  find  the  money — he  shall 
have  the  farm  for  a  price  that  is  fixed 
when  his  occupation  begins.  Tenant 
farmers  are  almost  unknown  in  America.  ’ 

The  farmer  owns  the  farm  and  works 
on  the  land  himself.  His  sons,  if  he  has 
any,  work  with  him.  If  he  wants  addi¬ 
tional  labor,  he  may  get  help  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  farm  is  too  small  to  occupy 
all  his  own  time,  or  he  may  get  help  from 
his  neighbors’  boys  when  their  fathers 
can  spare  them.  If  he  is  obliged  to  en¬ 
gage  laborers,  they  are  described  as 
‘  hired  men,’  and  they  live  in  the  house 
New  Sekies.— Vol.  XXVII.,  No.  6 


with  their  employer.  In  the  Census  for 
1870*  the  total  number  of  persons,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  given  as  5,922,471.  Of  these,  only 
2,885,996,  or  considerably  less  than  half, 
are  described  as  ‘  agricultural  laborers  ;  ’ 
if  we  add  *  dairymen  and  dairj'women,’  f 
‘  farm  and  plantation  overseers,’  and 
‘  turpentine  laborers,’  we  have  a  total  of 
2,895,272  persons  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  who  are  not  their  own  masters. 
The  ‘  farmers  and  planters  ’  number 
2,977,711 — that  is,  the  masters  are  more 
numerous  by  80,000  than  the  men.  Add 
to  these,  ‘  apiarists,’  ‘  florists,’  ‘  garden¬ 
ers  and  nurserymen,’  ‘  stock-drovers,’ 

‘  stock-breeders,  ’  ‘  stock-raisers,  ’  ‘  tur¬ 
pentine  farmers,  ’  and  ‘  vine-growers,  ’ 
and  we  have  a  total  of  3,027,099  ;  and 
even  if  some  of  these  should  be  included 
in  the  class  of  ‘  hired  men,  ’  the  error  is 
very  slight,  for  the  whole  of  these  minor 
classes  together  number  only  49,388,  and 
we  still  arrive  at  the  result  that  in  the 
United  States  the  men  that  employ  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  are  more  numerous  than 
the  men  they  employ. 

Of  course  this  implies  that  the  farms 
are  small.  In  Connecticut  the  average 
size  of  a  farm,  in  1850,  was  106  acres, 
and  of  this  acreage  there  was  a  percent¬ 
age  of  25.8 — more  than  a  fourth — con¬ 
sisting  of  ‘  unimproved  ’  land  ;  in  i860, 
the  average  size  of  a  farm  was  99  acres, 
with  26.9  per  cent,  of  ‘  unimproved  ’ 
land  ;  in  1870,  93  acres,  with  30.4  per 
cent. — nearly  a  third — of  the  land  ‘  un¬ 
improved.’  In  Maine,  in  1850,  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  a  farm  was  97  acres  ;  in  i860, 
103  acres  ;  in  1870,  98  acres  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  ‘  unimproved  ’  land  at 
these  pieriods  was  55.2,  52.8,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  In  Massachusetts 
the  farms  averaged  99  acres  in  1850,  94 
acres  in  i860,  and  103  acres  in  1870  ;  of 
this  acreage  in  the  same  years  36.1,  35.4, 
and  36.4  p>er  cent,  were  ‘  unimproved.’ 
For  the  whole  of  the  States  the  average 
size  of  a  farm  was  203  acres  in  1850,  199 
acres  in  i860,  and  153  acres  in  1870  ; 
the  ‘  unimproved  ’  land  included  in  this 
acreage  was  61.5  per  cent,  in  1850,  59.9 
per  cent,  in  i860,  and  53  7  per  cent,  in 

*  Compendium,  Table  Izv..  *  Occupations.’ 
pp.  604.  605. 

f  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  .*  dairymen 
and  dairywomen  '  should  be  included  in  the 
class  employed  by  others. 
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1870.*  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
average  amount  of  land  which  each 
‘farmer  ’  was  actually  cultivating  amount¬ 
ed  in  1850  to  about  77  acres,-  in  i860  to 
about  80  acres,  and  in  1870  to  about  70 
acres.  If  ‘  considerable  nurseries,  orch¬ 
ards,  and  market  gardens  ’  had  not  been 
enumerated  as  farms,  the  average  hold- 
ings  of  those  who  are  properly  described 
as  ‘  farmers  ’  would  have  b^n  slightly 
increased  ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
tables  will  show  that  the  difference  would 
probably  have  amounted  to  not  more 
than  an  acre. 

In  New  England  the  person  whom  we 
describe  as  the  ‘  gentleman  farmer  ’  is, 
therefore,  almost  as  unknown  as  the 
*  tenant  farmer.*’  The  sartie  man  is  land¬ 
lord,  farmer,  and  laborer.  He  owns 
the  soil  and  he  cultivates  it  with  his  own 
hands — cuts  the  drains,  loads  the  manure, 
holds  the  plough,  sows  the  seed,  works 
in  the  harvest  field,  and  does  the  thrash¬ 
ing.  Even  if  he  employs  ‘  hired  ’  labor, 
he  shares  the  work  with  the  ‘  hired  men.’ 
In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  worked,  by  the  colored  pco- 
f)le,  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country  is,  of  course,  very  different. 
Even  there  the  small  farm  system  is  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  introduced.  It  was  difficult. 


*  ‘  Farms  .  .  .  include  all  considerable  , 
nurseries,  orchards,  and  market  gardens 
which  are  owned  by  separate  parties,  which 
are  cultivated  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  employ 
as  much  as  the  labor  of  one  able-bodied  work¬ 
man  during  the  year.  Mere  cabbage  and 
potato  patches,  family  vegetable  gardens,  and 
ornamental  lawns,  not  constituting  a  portion 
of  a  farm  for  general  agricultural  purposes, 
will  be  excluded.  No  farm  will  be  reported 
of  less  than  three  acres,  unless  five  hundred 
dollars*  worth  of  produce  has  actually  been 
sold  off  from  it  during  the  )'ear.  The  latter 
proviso  will  allow  the  inclusion  of  many 
market  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities,  where,  although  the  area  is  small,  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  is  maintained,  and 
considerable  values  are  produced.  A  farm  is 
what  is  owned  or  leased  by  one  man  and  culti¬ 
vated  under  his  care.  A  distant  wood-lot  or 
sheep-pasture,  even  if  in  another  subdivision, 
is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  farm  ;  but  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  resident  overseer  or  a  manager 
there  a  farm  is  to  be  reported.  By  '*  improved 
land”  is  meant  cleared  land  used  for  grazing, 
grass,  or  tillage,  or  lying  fallow.  Irreclaim¬ 
able  marshes  'and  considerable  bodies  of 
water  will  be  excluded  in  giving  the  area  of  a 
farm  improved  and  unimproved.' — Compen- 
dium  of  the  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  688-9, 


however,  at  the  last  census,  to  obtain 
exact  returns  from  the  Southern  States 
‘  in  consequence  of  the  wholly  anoma¬ 
lous  condition  of  agriculture  at  the 
South.  The  plantations  of  the  old  Slave 
States  are  squatted  all  over  by  the  for¬ 
mer  slaves,  who  hold  small  portions  of 
the  soil,  often  very  loosely  determined  as 
to  extent,  under  almost  all  varieties  of 
tenure.’  The  holdings  of  these  squat¬ 
ters  have  been  treated  in  the  Census  as 
farms  *  of  more  than  three  and  less  than 
ten  acres,’  and  it  is  believed  that  the  as¬ 
sumption  answers  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
instances.*  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  there  are  larger  farms,  and  there 
must  be,  I  imagine,  an  occasional  repro¬ 
duction  of  our  own  idea  of  a  farmer,  as 
a  man  who  employs  agricultural  laborers 
but  does  none  of  the  rough  work  him¬ 
self  ;  but  in  these  cases,  too,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary'  to  remember  that  the  farmer  is  not 
a  tenant  but  a  freeholder. 

This  organisation  of  agriculture,  so 
remarkable  to  an  Englishman,  raises 
many  economical  and  social  questions. 

I  was  especially  anxious  to  learn  its 
effects  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  the  farming  population.  What  kind 
of  men  are  these  New  England  farmers  ? 
That  they  have  advantages  which  raise 
them  to  a  condition  far  ateve  that  of  our 
own  agricultural  laborers  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  without  much  inquiry  ;  but  are 
they,  as  a  class,  inferior  to  those  tenant 
farmers  of  England  w’ho  have  land' 
enough  and  capital  enough  to  release 
them  from  the  necessity  of  working  in 
the  fields  ?  What  kind  of  women  are 
their  wives  and  daughters  ?  Are  the  men 
made  coarse  and  dull  by  the  severity  of 
their  physical  labor  ?  Do  the  women 
suffer  any  injury  from  constant  associa¬ 
tion  with  men  engaged  in  rough  outdoor 
labor,  and  from  the  necessity  of  doing 
their  own  housework  ? 

I  was  driving  one  afternoon,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  with  a 
gentleman  who  lived  among  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  for  many  years,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  inside 
of  one  of  the  pleasant-looking  farmhouses 
which  we  were  continually  passing.  He 
said,  ‘  By  all  means,’  and  at  the  next 


*  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census,  pp.  69a, 
936,  notes. 
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farmhouse  he  pulled  up.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  the  people  who  lived 
there.  ‘  No.’  My  friend’s  daughter,  a 
young  lady  who  has  also  seen  a  great 
deal  of  country  life  in  New  England, 
went  and  asked  whether  two  English 
gentlemen  might  see  the  house,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  came  to  us  and  said 
that  we  might  go  in.  The  farm  belonged 
to  a  widow.  She  met  us  at  the  door, 
and  received  us  with  a  quiet  dignity  and 
grace  which  would  have  done  no  discred¬ 
it  to  the  lady  of  an  English  squire  own¬ 
ing  an  estate  worth  four  or  five  thousand 
a  year.  Her  English  was  excellent — the 
English  of  a  refined  and  educated  wo¬ 
man.  Her  bearing  and  manners  had  an 
ease  and  quietness  which  were  charming. 
The  house  had  three  good  sitting-rooms 
well  furnished.  Books  and  magazines 
were  lying  about ;  and  there  was  a  small 
but  pretty  greenhouse.  I  went  into  one 
bed-room  and  saw  that  it  was  extremely 
neat,  and  that  the  linen  looked  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  I  found  that  the 
farm  was  an  unusually  large  one,  being 
about  200  acres.  How  much  of  it  was 
under  actual  cultivation  and  how  much 
was  ‘  unimproved,’  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  ask.  The  farm  work  was  done  by 
the  lady’s  two  sons  and  either  two  or 
three  ‘  hired  men  ’  who  lived  in  the 
house.  There  was  another  ‘  hired  man  ’ 
who  did  ‘  chores  ’ — cut  the  wood,  lit  the 
fires,  attended  to  the  garden,  cleaned  the 
boots,  went  on  errands,  andwelieved  the 
solitary  ‘  girl  ’  of  the  rougher  part  of  the 
housework  ;  when  the,  hay  had  to,be  got 
or  the  wheat  cut,  I  dare  say  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  farm.  The  house  gave  me 
the  impression  that  the  people  who  lived 
in  it  must  be  surrounded  by  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  re¬ 
finements  of  life.  The  lady,  whom  I 
have  already  described,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  that  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see. 

When  we  had  got  back  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  I  charged  my  friend  roundly  with 
having  played  me  false.  I  told  him  that 
I  felt  sure  that  the  house  was  not  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  lady  I 
had  seen  must  be  very  unlike  most  of  the 
ladies  of  the  same  class  ;  that  he  must 
have  selected  the  farm  in  order  to  give 
me  a  favorable  impression.  However, 
he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  so.  Then 
I  appealed  to  the  young  lady  who  had 
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gone  into  the  house  with  -my  travelling 
companion  and  myself.  She  said  that  the 
house  was  certainly  rather  better  than  the 
average  farmhouse,  but  that  there  were 
very  many  others  quite  as  good  ;  and 
that  the  lady  w’as  rather  superior,  both 
in  education  and  in  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners,  to  the  average  farmer’s  wife,  but 
that  she  knew  very  many  ladies  living  in 
farmhouses  who  were  quite  her  equals. 
The  suspicion  of  my  friend’s  good  faith 
had  to  be  dismissed,  and  though  I  was 
unfortunate  in  happening  to  hit  upon 
what  was  admitted  to  be  an  exceptionally 
favorable  illustration  of  farm  life  in  New 
England,  what  I  had  seen  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  understand  and  to  believe 
those  of  my  friends  who  were  never  so 
eloquent  as  when  they  were  celebrating 
the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  that  exist  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine. 

They  reminded  me  that  it  was  in  the 
farmhouses  of  the  New  England  States 
that  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent 
Americans — statesmen,  theologians,  ora¬ 
tors,  men  of  science — had  received  their 
early  training  ;  and  that  the  sons  of  these 
plain  and  homely  farmers  had  not  only 
created  the  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  now  established  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country,  but  had  been 
among  the  most  adventurous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  settlers  in  the  West.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman  whom  I  met  in  New  York  the 
day  after  I  landed,  said  that  wherever  I 
went  I  should  find  that  the  brains  came 
from  New  England  ;  my  New  England 
friends  did  not  make  quite  so  strong  a 
claim  as  this,  but  they  asserted  that  from 
the  farmhouses  of  the  New  England 
States  had  been  derived  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men 
in  America,  who  for  some  years  had 
preached  to  a  congregation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers,  assured  me  that  they  were 
generally  men  of  strong  shrewd  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  rather  slow  in  their  in¬ 
tellectual  movements,  but  with  a  healthy 
appreciation  for  solid  thinking.  Many 
of  them,  he  assured  me,  had  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  excellent  books  and  read 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  told  by 
a  distinguished  lawyer  that  the  intellec- 
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tual  development  of  the  fanners  was  se¬ 
riously  checked  by  the  severity  of  their 
outdoor  work.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  testimony  which  reached  me  from 
those  who  had  the  largest  acquaintance 
with  them  supported  very  strongly  the 
most  favorable  estimate  both  of  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  their  morals.  What  I 
heard  about  the  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  was  still  more  decisive.  These 
ladies  generally  rise  early  and  spend  their 
morning  in  housework  ;  but  after  an  early 
dinner,  which  most  of  them  cook  with 
their  own  hands,  they  ‘  dress,  ’  and  are 
generally  free  to  visit  their  friends  or  to 
occupy  themselves  with  their  books,  their 
music,  or  their  needle.  They  take  a 
pride  in  cultivating  the  refinements  of 
life.  At  dinner  and  supper  the  table¬ 
cloth  is  as  white  and  the  silver  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  in  Boston  or  New  York.  The 
farmhouses  are  planted  so  thickly  over 
the  country  that  evening  entertainments 
are  very  numerous,  and  at  many  of  these 
— so  I  was  assured — the  conversation  is 
very  bright  and  intelligent.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  farmer  to  send  at  least 
one  of  his  boys  to  college,  and  during 
the  vacations  the  lads  find  in  their  moth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  the  keenest  sympathy 
with  their  literary  ambition  One  lady, 
who  had  been  surrounded  from  her  child¬ 
hood  by  the  most  cultivated  society  in 
New  England,  told  me  that  she  knew  a 
large  number  of  women  living  in  farm¬ 
houses,  that  she  constantly  corresponded 
with  some  of  them,  and  that  among  the 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  there  were 
some  of  the  most  attractive,  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  best  informed  women  that  she 
had  ever  met  with. 

About  the  effect  of  the  New  England 
agricultural  system  on  the  intellectual 
activity  and  refinement  of  the  population 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  it  must  produce  on  their  po¬ 
litical  spirit  and  principles.  A  popula¬ 
tion  of  farmers  owning  the  land  they 
cultivate  is  certain  to  have  strong  con¬ 
servative  instincts.  Nor  is  the  conserva¬ 
tive  temper  the  special,  or  at  least  the 
exclusive,  characteristic  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  To  an  English  Radical  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  people  generally  is  very 
striking.  If  a  couple  of  millions  of 
American  voters  were  suddenly  trans- 


f«rred  to  English  constituencies,  the 
Conservative  reaction  would  probably 
receive  a  great  accession  of  vigor.  Of 
course,  the  Church  would  be  disestab¬ 
lished  within  a  few  months  after  the 
first  general  election  ;  perhaps  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  abolished ;  there 
would  perhaps  be  an  attempt  to  change 
the  monarchy  for  a  republic  ;  but  there 
might  be  a  very  vigorous  Conserva¬ 
tive  spirit  in  England,  as  there  is  in 
America,  in  the  absence  of  a  throne,  a 
House  of  Lords,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Thf  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  for  instance,  is  posi¬ 
tively  superstitious.  Some  of  the  most 
‘  liberal  ’  of  my  American  friends  were 
astounded  by  Mr.  Cross’s  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.  They  were  doubtful 
themselves  about  the  policy  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  it ;  they  were  certain  that  no  such 
act  could  be  carried  in  America.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  under  the  late  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  of  the  present  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners,  appear  to  many  Americans  per¬ 
fectly  revolutionary.  There  are  trusts 
in  the  United  States  which  are  utterly 
useless,  because  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  created  have  become 
obsolete  ;  the  money  is  lying  idle  or  is 
being  applied  in  ways  which  confer  no 
benefit  on  the  community,  but  to  change 
the  trusts  seems  like  sacrilege  or  spolia¬ 
tion.  A  few  men  are  plucking  up  cour¬ 
age  to  makeathe  attempt,  and  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
founders  are  not  Jikely  to  appear  if  the 
trusts  are  modified,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Ten  Commandments  re¬ 
quiring  us  to  confer  upon  any  man  the 
right  to  determine  the  uses  of  property 
for  a  thousand  years  after  his  death  ;  and 
yet  the  boldest  of  them  show  a  certain 
tremor  and  awe  when  they  are  drawn 
into  a  discussion  of  the  question.  They 
are  like  those  pagans  who,  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  gods  are  wood  and 
stone,  want  to  displace  them  from  their 
shrines,  but  approach  the,  sacred  places 
with  a  nervous  dread  lest,  after  all,  they 
should  be  committing  some  terrible 
offence  against  mysterious  jwwers. 

This  conservative  instinct  reveals  itself 
in  many  directions.  From  what  I  know 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  neither  of  them  is  the 
conservative  temper  so  strong  as  at  Yale. 
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I  mean  that  at  Yale  there  is  less  disposi¬ 
tion  to  try  adventurous  experiments,  and 
to  turn  aside  from  the  old  paths  ;  there 
is  a  more  deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  ‘  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  ancestors,  ’  and  a  greater  rev¬ 
erence  for  methods  of  education  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  example  and  au¬ 
thority  of  past  generations.  At  Har¬ 
vard,  however,  there  is  far  less  reluctance 
to  try  new  schemes,  and  I  imagine  that 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  there 
during  the  last  few  years  would  almost 
satisfy  the  most  advanced  Liberals  in 
our  own  universities. 


It  is  possible  for  a  nation  with  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  to  be  intensely  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  with 
monarchical  institutions  to  be  earnestly 
liberal,  I  do  not  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
America  is  more  conservative  than  Eng¬ 
land,  but  there  is  a  strength  of  conserva¬ 
tive  sentiment  in  America  which  some 
English  statesmen  would  be  very  glad  to 
transfer  to  this  country.  But  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  political  spirit  and 
character  of  the  American  people  must 
be  reserved  for  another  paper. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


CRUIKSHANK. 

BY  FREDERICK  WEDMORE,  AUTHOR  OF  ‘STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  ARt’  AND  ‘PAS¬ 
TORALS  OF  FRANCE.’ 


1. 

Even  the  briefest  writing  of  biography 
is  always  difficult,  and  most  difficult  per¬ 
haps  when  he  of  whom  you  write  is  but 
lately  with  the  dead.  For  even  if  his 
days  have  been  very  long  ones,  he  will 
still  have  left  much  of  his  life  behind 
him  ;  much  of  his  truest  life,  perhaps,  in 
friends,  in  kindred,  in  connections  no 
biographer  can  seize  upon.  Nothing  is 
less  truthful  than  bjo^aphy  ;  or  rather, 
nothing  is  more  one-sided.  The  admir¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  a  turn  for  book¬ 
making,  the  enthusiastic  relative  whose 
bereavement  is  solaced  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  libraries — these,  you  know, 
are  hardly  the  persons  to  whom  the 
world  must  go  at  last  for  the  veracious 
and  balanced  story.  Possibly  it  is  never 
forthcoming,  and  we  are  fain  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  acquaintance’s  view  of  ex¬ 
ternals  or  the  relative’s  partial  view  of 
intimate  life.  To  each  will  have  been 
afforded  the  means  of  telling  us  some¬ 
thing  ;  by  each  much  will  necessarily  be 
withheld,  and  much  unknown. 

They  are  dealing,  say,  with  the  life  of 
an  artist,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  actor, 
or  man  of  literature  ;  and  we  are  told  the 
dates  of  his  progress  in  his  career,  and 
much  of  his  accomplished  work  ;  not 
much  of  work  he  had  planned  but  never 
executed  :  work,  nevertheless,  on  which 
I)erhaps  he  had  set  great  store,  and  looked 
forward  to  completing,  and  “  purposes 
unsure” 


“That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled 
the  man’s  amount.” 

We  are  told,  too,  of  his  children — their 
names,  their  ages,  and  their  outward 
ways — yet,  necessarily,  not  which  were 
his  favorites,  if  favorites  he  had  ;  which 
he  helped,  and  which  he  embittered  ; 
which  disappointed  him,  and  which  ena¬ 
bled  him,  through  strong  fresh  interest 
in  the  life  and  success  of  another,  to  re¬ 
new  his  own  youth.  And  we  are  told  of 
the  woman  he  married,  whose  influence 
may  have  been  dominant  in  his  career. 
But  the  woman  he  did  not  marry — had 
she  no  place  in  his  life  because  the  biog¬ 
raphers  are  silent  about  her  ?  Or  did 
she  for  years  take  him  this  way  and  that, 
by  roads  that  no  one  ignorant  of  her 
could  understand  his  following  ?  Or 
was  it  a  thing  of  short  days  and  decisive 
ending — three  meetings,  perhaps,  and  a 
separation — so  that  afteiw'ards  her  place 
in  his  life  was  only  in  some  work  she 
had  inspired,  or  only  in  memories,  keen 
once,  then  dimmer,  then  gradually  ef¬ 
faced  ?  Sorry  matters,  or  matters  of 
which  a  man  may  be  proud — secrets 
either  way,  and  the  biographer  has  passed 
them  by. 

II. 

Cruikshank  was  writing  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  and  in  some  form,  more  or  less 
complete,  it  is  presently  to  appear,  the 
manuscript  having  been  duly  lodged  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  the  publisher,  who 
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in  its  issue  is  not  likely  to  do  the  artist 
anything  less  than  justice.  Meantime  a 
few  (acts  and  a  very  few  iinpressions, 
gathered  from  those  who  knew  him  welj 
in  his  last  years,  will  suffice  before  we 
proceed  to  some  rough  estimate  of  his 
long  work  —  work  that  extended  over 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and, 
beginning  before  the  ten  years  of  the 
Regency,  ended  only  with  the  latest 
movements  of  fashionable  teetotalism. 
Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  him  at 
home  have  at  least  met  him  about ;  for 
not  only  was  he  a  familiar  figure  of  the 
dreary  quarter  which  he  inhabited — 
where  the  dingy  squalor  of  St.  Pancras 
touches  on  the  shabby  respectability  of 
Camden  Town — but  he  travelled  much 
in  London,  and  may  well  have  been  be¬ 
held  handing  his  card  to  a  stranger  with 
whom  he  had  talked  casually  in  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  carriage,  or  announcing 
his  personality  to  a  privileged  few  who 
were  invited  to  see  in  him  the  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  advantages  of  a  union  of 
genius  with  water-drinking.  He  was  an 
entirely  honest  man  ;  and  who  is  there 
who  would  not  forgive  the  little  pleasura¬ 
ble  vanities  that  he  chose  to  allow  him¬ 
self  at  the  fag  end  of  a  life  not  over-pros¬ 
perous — a  career  no  one  had  carefully 
made  smooth,  a  career  filled  full  of  in¬ 
ventive  work  as  rich  as  Hogarth’s  and  as 
genial  as  Dickens’s  ? 

He  came  of  a  family  devoted  to  hum¬ 
ble  art,  and  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
September  1792  ;  his  father,  Isaac  Cruik- 
shank,  being  a  little  known  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors  and  etcher  of  social 
sketches,  and  his  brother  Robert  soon, 
while  still  a  lad,  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  book -illustration.  As  George, 
then,  grew  to  a  youth,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  modest  practitioners 
of  whatever  art  seemed  likeliest  to  bring 
a  livelihood  to  the  not  very  gifted.  The 
family  was  far  from  the  high  places  of 
art  and  the  society  of  the  makers  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things.  George  handled  the  etch¬ 
ing  needle  and  drew  on  the  wood  block, 
there  being  apparently  little  question  of 
his  pursuing  any  other  craft.  His  earli¬ 
est  signed  work  is  a  print  representing  a 
horse-race.  He  must  have  bwn  fourteen 
or  even  less  when  he  did  it.  His  earli¬ 
est  signed  caricature  is,  we  are  informed, 
of  the  year  1807 — he  was  but  fifteen  then 
— and  it  represents  Cobbett  going  to  St. 


James’s.  Much  of  his  early  work  was 
shared  with  his  brother  Robert.  Rob¬ 
ert  was  considered  by  the  family  to  be 
the  more  gifted  fellow  of  the  two.  His 
things  had  value,  though  the  value  was 
small,  when  George’s  were  unheeded  ; 
and  it  has  been  said  sometimes  that 
George  was  wont  at  that  period  to  work 
under  Robert’s  name.  But  in  his  later 
life,  when  memory  of  the  earliest  events 
was  still  keen  and  accurate,  George 
Cruikshank  said  to  one  at  least  who  spoke 
to  him  on  the  matter  that  this  was  not 
so.  Robert,  however  much  his  fame 
must  needs  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  his 
brother,  is  to  have  full  credit  for  all  that 
appears  with  his  signature. 

The  systematic  education  that  the  art¬ 
ist  needs  was  lacking  to  Cruikshank  ;  he 
had  no  schooling  that  would  make  him  a 
finished  draughtsman,  and  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  his  appreciators  has  writ¬ 
ten  more  than,  on  accurate  examination, 
he  would  be  able  to  justify  when  he  has 
written  that  George  and  Rol)ert  were 
"  eminently  skilled  in  the  technicalities 
of  etching.”  *  The  truth  is,  technicali¬ 
ties  were  the  things  in’  which  Cruikshank 
was  the  least  skilled,  up  to  the  very  end. 
But  there  was  one  immense  factor  in  the 
training  of  an  artist  which  Cruikshank 
was  too  wise  to  lack.  He  had  the  sense 
— wanting,  alas  !  to  too  many  of  the  self- 
satisfied  craftsmen  of  our  day — to  ob¬ 
serve  keenly  when  great  work  was  before 
him  ;  and  he  learned  from  the  great  men 
(and  from  no  one  greater,  and  no  one 
more,  than  from  Hogarth),  not,  indeed, 
the  correctness  which  only  the  schools 
could  have  taught  him,  but  thoroughness 
and  concentration.  Cruikshank  was  nev¬ 
er  too  fine  or  too  exalted  for  the  hum¬ 
blest  work  that  was  set  him.  The  labor 
of  the  mind  enriched  the  commonest 
theme. 

The  century  was  still  verj'  young  when 
Cruikshank  began  the  series  of  Lottery 
prints  he  was  destined  to  do ;  then 
sheets  of  Twelfth  Night  characters — aids 
to  a  game,  or  custom,  of  two  generations 
ago — and  children’s  books,  published  at 
a  penny  apiece,  and  caricatures,  and 
comic  valentines — these  last  among  the 
rarest  of  his  works  now.  Many  were 


*  The  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  2,  1878 — an  ad¬ 
mirable  article,  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  no 
doubt  by  Mr.  George  Sala. 
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the  publishers  that  employed  him  in 
those  and  the  next  early  years — there  was 
James  Wallis,  the  issuer  of  children’s 
penny  books  ;  Knight ;  Chappell,  the 
publisher  of  London  Cries  ;  Hone,  Bald- 
wyn,  Robins,  Tilt  and  Bogue,  Tegg,  and 
so  on,  as  fame  grew  and  years  increased, 
to  Bentley  and  Chapman  and  Hall.  At 
first,  of  course,  the  designs  were  not  well 
paid  for-^hillings,  even,  and  not  pounds, 
were  cheerfully  accepted  for  caricatures 
that  Hone  published  and  spread  over  the 
town.  And  as  popularity  grew,  and  the 
man  had  made  his  mark,  and  Cruik- 
shank’s  work  got  to  be  everywhere,  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  of  restraint  and  re¬ 
serve.  One  doubts  much  whether,  at 
any  time  of  his  life,  he  had  much  accu¬ 
mulation  of  money.  Anything,  indeed, 
but  a  luxurious  man,  his  ways  were  yet 
not  compatible  with  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row.  He  was  twice  married  :  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  the  daughter  of  Baldwyn, 
who  had  published  much  of  his  early 
work.  There  were  many  drains  upon 
his  purse.  His  hand  was  very  free  and 
open  ;  and  being  neither  a  bourgeois, 
who  must  save  fOr  saving’s  sake,  nor  an 
artist  in  society,  who  must  save  for  the 
position  of  his  children,  he  accepted,  on 
the  whole,  not  very  despairingly,  a  pov¬ 
erty  he  did  not  feel  dishonorable.  Even 
when  he  borrowed  money,  his  borrowing 
did  not  "  dull  the  edge  |of  husbandry.” 
He  was  to  the  last  a  worker,  proud  of 
his  work — George  Cruikshank,  no  small 
personality,  no  light  to  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel,  proud  of  his  fame  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  contented  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  would  hardly  decrease. 

A  sedentary  workman  for  some  sixty 
years,  all  his  recreations  were  athletic. 
Even  the  art  of  acting,  which  he  enjoyed 
to  attempt,  calls  out  much  healthy  play 
of  physical  powers.  And  then  he  was  a 
volunteer — a  volunteer  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury,  when  England  was  frightened  by 
the  thoughts  of  a  camp  at  Boulogne  ;  a 
volunteer  fifty  years  later,  when  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Third  found  it  hard  to  restrain 
the  warlike  speeches  of  his  colonels. 

We  have  all  of  us  been  reading  lately 
the  tales  of  his  vigor  —  this  and  that 
man’s  reminiscences  of  his  physical  en¬ 
durance  in  his  old  age — of  his  walk  home 
to  the  Hampstead  Road  from  farthest 
Fulham  :  of  his  insisting  on  dancing  a 
hornpipe  in  the  grave  offices  ‘^of  Mr. 
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Bentley.  Very  late  in  his  life  he  used 
to  pay  visits  among  the  poor.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Barrett  of  Brighton,  one  of  the 
friendliest  of  his  admirers,  has  called 
upon  Cruikshank  just  as  the  old  man 
has  returned  from  the  heart  of  St. 
Giles’s,  with  some  story  of  misery  and 
drunkenness  which,  in  relating,  he  has 
had  to  weep  over. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Cruik¬ 
shank  ;  some  of  tliem,  and  not  the  least 
accurate,  being  those  that  have  been  is¬ 
sued  in  a  cheap  form  and  sold  some 
twenty  years  since,  by  the  thousand. 
He  figured  in  the  Gallery  of  Maclise, 
when  Maclise,  permitting  himself  some 
respite  from  work  that  claimed  to  be  his¬ 
torical  and  was  uninspired  and  dry,  con¬ 
tributed  to  Fraser^  in  its  great  days, 
work  that  has  proved  to  be  historical, 
though  it  never  meant  to  be.  Cruik¬ 
shank  figures  in  the  outline  portraits 
{Fraser,  1833)  which  a  recent  re-issue 
has  spread  more  widely,  and  which,  were 
it  for  the  great  and  bitter  design  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand  alone,  would  deserve  to  live 
very  long.  But  Cruikshank  never  liked 
the  accessories  of  his  portrait  by  Mac¬ 
lise,  and  for  him  the  likeness  became  a 
bad  one  because  it  represented  him 
among  one  at  least  of  the  evils  he  satir¬ 
ised.  The  “  pleasant  vice”  of  much 
drinking  was  not  that  of  his  choice  ;  no 
background  and  accessories  could  have 
disgusted  him  more  than  those  of  the 
taproom  and  the  beer-barrel,  the  pot 
and  the  pipe.  But  Cruikshank  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  draw  himself,  in  at  least  the 
secondary  characters  of  his  pictorial  dra¬ 
mas.  His  likeness  may  be  traced,  one 
thinks,  in  many  of  his  prints — in  essays 
on  the  copper-plate,  in  dainty  drawings 
on  the  block — and  some  among  his 
friends  retain  the  tradition  that  the  Fagin 
of  his  ‘  Oliver  Twist  ’  is  but  an  exag¬ 
gerated  Cruikshank. 

As  Time  went  on  apace,  neither  the 
passage  of  Time  itself,  nor  the  hard 
work  which  crowded  the  days  of  his 
maturity  in  art,  nor  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  later  years,  when  Cruik¬ 
shank,  no  longer  quite  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  was  solaced  by  visits 
in  the  Hampstead  Road,  chiefly  of  a 
very  few  who  were  collectors  of  his 
work,  or  of  some  stray  humorist  still 
faithful  and  confident  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  so  many  years  ago — as  Time 
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went  on,  Cruikshank  wore  well  and  slow¬ 
ly,  so  that  it  was  truly  said  of  him  that 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  once  been  very 
old  and  then  had  forgotten  it.  Em¬ 
ployed  no  longer  in  sketching  and  satiris¬ 
ing  the  society  of  which  he  was  hardly 
any  more  a  part,  he  betook  himself,  and 
good  deal  by  choice,  to  work  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  ambitious  than  any  he  had  'at¬ 
tempted  when  his  hand  was  really  the 
strongest  and  his  brain  the  most  fertile. 
He  furnished  the  design  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  He 
painted  in  oils,  not  only  this  or  that 
moral  lesson,  but  a  tale  of  heroism  in 
humble  life.  No  doubt  the  absence  of 
the  knowledge  of  academical  draughts¬ 
manship  told  against  him  not  less  in  1871 
than  it  would  have  done  half  a  century 
before,  and  no  doubt  the  absence  of  any 
capacity  for  the  subtle  modulations  of 
color — nay,  the  absence  even  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  these — made  his  painting  in 
oil  a  failure  when  judged  by  the  side 
even  of  quite  every-day  work  by  every¬ 
day  artists.  Thus  it  was  that  no  fresh 
honors  came  to  him  when  he  was  still 
eager  for  them.  The  popularity  of  the 
great  days  was  a  little  forgotten  by  the 
public  in  the  presence  of  the  failure  of 
the  most  recent.  And  then,  again,  ad¬ 
vertised  poverty  is  never  a  helpful  thing. 
We  worship  merit  a  little,  but  success 
more,  and  success  must  have  its  stamp. 
The  public  of  Cruikshank  narrowed.  Of 
, course  critics  and  journalists — the  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  in  memory 
some  work  that  the  chance  public  praises 
one  day  and  forgets  the  next — knew  that 
Cruikshank  was  great,  and  how  he  had 
been  great,  and  having  in  more  than  one 
notable  instance  said  so  faithfully  during 
his  old  age,  said  so  again  last  month, 
when  he  died.  And  of  course,  again,  so 
much  of  his  work  having  become  rare, 
collectors  of  it  had  arisen — curious  and 
anxious  seekers,  to  whose  interest  we 
shall  owe  the  preservation  of  many  of  his 
early  and  many  even  of  his  riper  things. 
For  them,  when  Cruikshank’s  work  was 
pretty  well  accomplished  and  "  finis” 
seemed  about  to  be  written  to  that  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  production,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Reid  engaged  on  a  task  of  care — the 
pcdX  catalogue  raisonrU  in  which,  with 
here  and  there  errors  not  easily  avoided, 
he  has  chronicled  well-nigh  five  thousand 
designs:  “the  smiling  off  spring,”  as 


Thackeray  so  admirably  said  of  them — 
”  the  smiling  off  spring  of  painful  la¬ 
bor.”  But  in  the  main  Cruikshank  was 
forgotten,  and  the  weekly  smiles — faint 
though  now  and  again  they  needs  must 
be,  and  of  indulgence  rather  than  com¬ 
mendation — which  are  given  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  to  the  efforts  of  our  youngest 
English  humor,  a  little  trivial  and  slight, 
had  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on  that  larger 
and  more  massive  humorist  who  lingered 
from  the  Past  he  was  a  part  of. 

III. 

The  artistic  qualities  of  Cruikshank 
have  not  lately  been  enough  admitted. 
Even  the  men  who  have  admired  him 
the  most,  and  have  lately  with  all  the 
feeling  of  recent  loss  been  urging  upon 
us  the  treasures  of  his  invention  and 
humor — even  these  have  generally  been 
content  to  let  it  go  for  granted  that  the 
artistic  qualities  in  Cruikshank’s  work 
were  small.  But  that  is  perhaps  because 
many  of  them  themselves,  more  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  humor  than  with  the  art  of 
his  creation,  assign  too  narrow  limits  to 
what  they  consider  art,  and  recognise 
art  less  promptly  and  surely  than  they 
recognise  humor.  Truly,  indeed,  the 
qualities  of  Cruikshank’s  works  are  not 
those  we  are  all  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  art  that  is  decorative  and  imitative, 
and  it  does  us  good  to  look  at  Cruik¬ 
shank’s  works,  just  because  their  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  these.  His  paintings,  such 
as  they  are,  have  no  charm  of  color  i  his 
work  in  black  and  white — which  is  that, 
of  course,  by  which  he  must  be  remem¬ 
bered — has  no  suavity  of  faultless  line 
and  no  balanced  order  of  intricate  com¬ 
position.  Worse  even  than  that,  certain 
objects  that  he  was  representing  pretty 
often  were  never  mastered  by  him  with 
any  certainty.  A  well-made  rocking- 
horse  approaches  to  Nature  and  the 
Greek  more  nearly  than  does  many  a  horse 
of  Cruikshank.  The  beauty  of  a  tree,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  drew  it  very  small  in  a 
most  distant  background,  was  habitually 
lost  upon  him.  Neither  the  virtues  of  a 
draughtsman  trained  in  academies  nor 
those  of  a  painter  who  has  lived  with  the 
country  in  its  intimate  life  are  percepti¬ 
ble  in  Cruikshank.  But  he  observed 
men,  and  the  characters  of  men  ;  and 
what  he  observed  and  cared  about  in 
these  he  recorded  with  memory  so  accu- 
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rate  and  fingers  so  nimble  and  adroit, 
that  one  overlooks,  and  has  a  right  to 
overlook,  the  lack  of  the  trained  draughts¬ 
manship.  He  did  nothing  mechanically. 
There  are  so  many  thoughts  in  each  of 
his  works,  and  all  the  thoughts  are 
clearly  expressed.  That  is  the  virtue 
of  an  artist.  His  (j'roups  are  as  full 
of  movement  as  a  fete  of  David  Ten¬ 
iers.  There  is  action  or  rest  in  each  of 
his  figures — never  stolidity  or  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  work  is  alive  :  it  can  speak 
and  can  suggest.  These  are  virtues  of 
an  artist,  if  an  artist  is  not  to  mean 
henceforth  only  a  decorator — only  the 
realiser  for  us  of  exquisite  existing  form. 
The  Inst  slang  of  the  aesthetic  studio 
calls  a  picture  an  “invention” — "in¬ 
ventions”  crowd  upwn  us  from  Chelsea 
and  Fulham.  Are  we  to  allow  the  word 
to  the  latest  juxtaposition  of  agreeable 
tints,  and  deny  it  to  the  lively  and  ex¬ 
pressive  grouping  of  men  and  women 
who  have  lived  ?  To  speak  with  accu¬ 
racy,  “  inventions”  do  not  exist  in  art 
— we  have  to  do  with  combinations  only 
— a  re-shuffling  of  the  perpetual  cards. 
The  combinations  of  Cruikshank,  which 
we  count  by  the  thousand,  are  keen  and 
varied  and  veracious :  they  are  full, 
then,  of  qualities  that  are  artistic,  though 
he  was  not  preoccupied  with  considera¬ 
tions  of  art,  and  though  visions  of  high 
beauty  were  very  much  denied  to  him. 

Cruikshank’s  work — after  the  earliest 
of  his  youth — may  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 
first,  political  and  social  caricatures  ;  the 
second,  illustrations  of  books.  We  have 
seen  him  already,  in  the  earliest  of  his 
youth,  doing  the  mass  of  insignificant 
labor  which,  if  cherished  at  all  by  the 
collector  of  to-day,  is  cherished,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  for  rarity  alone.  It  is  not  this  at 
all,  but  the  two  great  classes,  that  really 
deserve  attention,  and  of  the  two  great 
classes  the  one  which  is  in  truth  the  more 
noteworthy  is  the  second,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  books.  But  as  a  caricaturist 
Cruikshank  will  be  always  great.  His 
touch  was  far  more  expressive  than  Row¬ 
landson’s  :  his  subjects  generally,  or  his 
conception  of  them,  far  less  coarse  than 
Gillray’s.  He  seemed  from  the  first  to 
step  up  out  of  the  brutality  of  that  earlier 
age.  But  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  Gill- 
ray,  and  candidly  avowed  it.  “  Gill- 
ray,”  he  said  in  his  later  years,  "  w’as  a 


man,  sir,  to  whom  I  was  not  worthy  to 
hold  a  candle  !”  The  modesty  was  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  indeed,  in  some  respects  ill- 
placed.  But  he  felt  doubtless  before 
some  specimens  of  Gillray’s  design — the 
design,  remember,  of  one  who  had  prac¬ 
tically  been  his  leader  in  those  early  days 
— ^that  if  Gillray  could  be  coarser,  he 
could  also  be  more  graceful.  About  the 
female  figure,  about  the  nude,  of  Gillray, 
there  can  be  sometimes  an  harmonious 
flow  of  line  which  is  beyond  Cruikshank. 

But  then,  again,  in  the  caricatures,  as 
well  as  afterwards  in  the  book-illustra¬ 
tions,  Cruikshank  realised  his  characters 
as  no  other  humorist  had  done — except 
Hogarth.  He  did  the  Union  Club  for 
Humphrey.  What  a  clever  audacity 
there  is  in  the  representation  of  Wilber- 
force  and  Macaulay  ;  and  what  a  wealth 
of  invention  !  As  he  worked,  how 
thoughts  and  fancies  crowded  on  him  ! 
No  one,  not  even  Hogarth  himself,  was 
more  pregnant. 

He '  took  the  very  English  side  of 
things — satire  on  Napoleon,  of  course, 
in  his  prosperity  ;  satire,  too,  upon  him 
in  his  adversity.  He  took  the  humane 
side  of  things.  Like  the  greater  part  of 
England,  he  was  of  the  party  of  Queen 
Caroline.  His  weapon  cuts  at  George 
and  the  vices  of  George.  And  when 
once  or  twice  he  changed  his  standpoint, 
it  was  with  half  a  heart.  His  expression 
of  the  new  view  wanted  the  force  of  con¬ 
viction.  The  caricaturist  of  that  day,  if 
he  need  not  have  all  the  coarseness  of 
Gillray,  could  not  aspire  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  Leech  or  Tenniel.  The  age 
would  not  have  understood  it,  and  the 
humor  of  Cruikshank  was  wont  to  be 
broad.  Broad  humor,  as  the  expression 
is  often  used,  is  apt  sometimes  to  be 
"broad”  without  being  “humor.” 
There  are  amateurs  with  whom  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  first  suffices  for  the  two.  Not 
so  for  the  artist  Cruikshank,  for  you  may 
see  the  humor  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
piece  after  piece.  Take  the  big  print, 
for  instance — the  big  colored  print  of  the 
King  of  Timbuctoo  offering  one  of  his 

three  daughters  to  “Captain - “in 

marriage.  See  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
the  King  in  the  possession  of  offspring 
so  creditable — see  the  darky  beauties, 
damsels  by  no  means  sylph-like  in  con¬ 
tour,  their  modest  pride,  their  happy 
grins  and  reasonable  contentment  with 
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their  own  charms — and  see  the  dismay 

and  bewilderment  of  Captain - ,  as  he 

is  embarrassed  rather  by  the  disagreea¬ 
bleness  than  the  riches  of  the  choice. 
Cruikshank  was  coarse  at  need.  It  is 
related  to  me  that  late  in  |life,  when  a 
plate  was  brought  to  him  that  did  him  no 
credit,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
he  could  not  have  done  it,  the  honest 
man  looked  at  it  a  little  carefully,  and 
then  replied,  “  Ah  !  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  did.”  And  indeed  there  has  been 
rumor  that  in  his  youth  and  poverty  he 
illustrated  at  least  one  volume  which  he 
had  better  have  left  alone.  But  at  all 
events  this  may  be  said  for  him,  towards 
the  appeasing  of  those  who  would  limit 
somewhat  too  closely  the  field  that  is 
open  to  the  observer  and  the  artist,  that 
he  never  in  his  caricatures  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  lower  Parisian  humorist — 
that  humor  is  found  most  easily  in  the 
relations  of  the  cocotte  with  her  employer. 
Nor  had  he  ever  a  touch  of  that  essential 
nastiness,  that  greasy  revoltingness, 
which  the  cheerful  Teuton  of  Berlin  is 
fain  to  accept  as  humor.  He  w’as  simply 
a  blunt  Englishman,  tolerant  of  life, 
plain  in  comment,  little  disposed  to 
mince  matters  for  boudoir  or  nursery. 

But  almost  before  he  reached  middle 
age  Cruikshank  had  abandoned  carica¬ 
ture.  He  became  an  illustrator  of 
books,  forgotten  things  to  begin  with  : 
then  things  of  the  second  rank  ;  then,  at 
length,  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  or 
books  at  least  that  answered  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Of 
these,  the  first — at  least  the  first  of  which 
the  illustrations  were  of  any  note — ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  ‘  Grimm’s  German 
Popular  Stories.  ’  But  he  had  begun 
more  humbly.  I  find  that  as  early  as 
1812  he  copied — ^and  it  may  have  been 
as  the  frontispiece  to  a  pamphlet — the 
last  plate  but  one  of  the  ‘  Harlot’s  Prog¬ 
ress,’  the  great  series  in  which  the 
graver  of  Hogarth  has  itself  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  genius  of  that  profound 
and  serious  satirist — an  expression  rough 
indeed,  and  memorandum-like  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  exquisite  technical  skill 
with  which  the  more  accomplished  en¬ 
gravers  have  recorded  for  us  every  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  ‘  Marriage  i  la  Mode.’  Now 
Cruikshank’s  copy  of  that  humble  but 
strong  engraving  of  Hogarth’s  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  though  it  is  yet  humbler 


than  the  work  of  the  master,  it  has 
thought  of  Cruikshank’s  own  in  it.  The 
subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
death  of  the  heroine — the  fifth  plate  of 
the  series,  the  sixth  being  devoted,  with 
a  bitter  genius  that  was  Hogarth’s  only, 
to  the  record  of  the  comrade’s  and  by¬ 
standers’  diligent  pursuing  of  all  evil, 
while  the  victim  of  evil  lies  in  her  very 
coffin  before  them.  But  the  fifth  plate 
is  the  death  itself — 

“  Extinguished  is  her  bloom  and  native  fire: 
View  the  poor  wretch  in  patient  pains  ex¬ 
pire.” 

Now  as  the  subject  passes  from  the 
hands  of  the  master  Hogarth  into  those 
of  the  young  man  Cruikshank,  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  intensified,  is  exaggerated, 
and  needs  must  be  coarsened.  But  there 
are  differences  in  the  faces  of  two  wo¬ 
men,  and  these  are  worth  observing. 
Cruikshank  has  looked  upon  the  business 
with  a  more  humane  eye.  To  the  wo¬ 
man  who  is  rifling  already  the  box  of  the 
dying  he  has  given  a  visage  and  accom¬ 
paniments  more  repulsive  than  in  the 
original  Hogarth.  But  to  the  woman 
who  is  supporting  the  now  drooping  and 
enfeebled  figure  of  the  victim  he  has 
given  a  countenance  shorn  of  the  revolt- 
ing  suggestions  Hogarth  was  careful  to 
convey,  and  he  has  given  her  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  tenderness  and  solicitude  such  as 
in  dire  straits  can  “  help  the  poor  to 
die”;  can  help  in  some  little  way,  as 
Pompilia  was  helped  in  the  hospital  by 
those 

**  Small  separate  sympathies,  combined  and 
large. 

Nothings  that  were,  grown  something  very 
much.” 

Nor  will  this  added  touch  of  tender¬ 
ness  in  our  artist  surprise  those  who  have 
noted  the  quite  exquisite  pathos  of  a  very 
late  work — the  ‘  Death  of  Falstaff  ’(18581 
— in  which  the  face  of  one  who  has  died 
indeed  “  a-babbling  of  green  fields”  lies 
very  calm,  with  the  sign  of  gentle  fancies 
but  lately  flown. 

Humble  at  this  early  time,  though  to 
some  extent  individual,  are  the  book- 
illustrations  of  Cruikshank.  There  is  a 
little  book  of  the  trial  of  Thomas  Bed- 
worth  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Elizabeth 
Beasmore,  and  it  has  an  etching,  with 
the  attractive  title,  ‘  Horrid  Murder  of 
Elizabeth  Beasmore,’  and  on  a  copy  I 
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have  seen  Cruikshank  has  written, 
“  Drawn  and  etched  in  two  hours  by 
George  Cruikshank.”  It  sounds  like 
hack-work,  does  it  not  ?  But  the  force 
of  it  suggests  that  it  was  probably  spon¬ 
taneous.  If  not,  then. at  least  the  vivid 
force  of  Cruikshank's  imagination  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  do  much,  and  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  delay.  Whether  the  collector  deems 
the  picture  precious  or  valueless,  as  far 
as  rarity  is  concerned,  matters  little.  It 
is  precious  as  the  extraordinary  realistic 
and  dramatic  rendering  of  the  brutal 
business  of  which  the  details  just  then, 
since  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pub¬ 
lish  them,  must  have  attracted  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  London.  And  they  attracted 
Cruikshank,  for  with  what  a  will  has  he 
entered  into  the  rough  portrayal  of  the 
horrible  scene  !  The  murderer  on  the 
last  steps  of  some  kitchen  staircase  holds 
up  the  heavy  and  drooping  body  by  hand 
and  arm  placed  under  the  shoulders  at 
the  back,  and  Thomas  Bedworth — fa¬ 
mous  criminal  of  the  time — is  raising  the 
bleeding  knife  that  has  fallen  already  on 
the  bare  and  broad  white  throat  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Beasmore — famous  victim  of  the 
time. 

And  once  again — it  is  in  1817 — there 
is  strong  work, even  beautiful  work, given 
to  a  subject  fit  only  for  the  f>erusal  of 
the  last  purlieus  of  Seven  Dials — ‘  Writ 
of  .Appeal  of  William  Ashford,  Brother 
of  the  Deceased,  for  Wilful  Murder  of 
Mary  Ashford  ’  ;  and  history  goes  on  to 
relate  how  she  was  a  beautiful  young  vir¬ 
gin,  and  Cruikshank  has  furnished  the 
book  with  a  lovely  little  wooded  land¬ 
scape,  a  country  road,  its  overhanging 
trees,  its  pleasant  surrounding  meadows 
— a  delicate  and  charming  study  of  the 
scene  of  the  outrage. 

So  well  did  he  do  these  things  that  at 
last  the  novelists  whose  own  murders 
and  outrages  were  all  too  romantic  for 
that  humble  world  of  fact  to  which  thus 
far  Cruikshank  had  been  devoted,  saw 
the  merits  of  the  designer.  Mr.  Pierce 
Eagan,  who  has  given  us  the  classic 
pages  of  ‘  Life  in  London,’  found  that 
there  was  usefulness  in  Cruikshank. 
Then  there  were  last-century  novelists  to 
be  illustrated  :  there  was  all  Smollett ; 
there  was  Fielding’s  *  Joseph  Andrews.’ 
Afterwards  there  was  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth,  and  the  great  laughing  genius  of 
the  master  of  our  English  fiction.  But 


before  these  there  was  *  Grimm’s  Sto¬ 
ries,’  and  to  the  years  1819  and  1820 
belongs  a  work  dear  alike  for  its  rarity 
and  happy  innocence  to  the  collector  of 
Cruikshank — ‘  The  Humorist,’  a  work 
in  four  volumes,  published  by  Robins. 

The  first  edition  of  *  Grimm’s  German 
Popular  Stories  ’  dates  from  1823,  the 
tune,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  at 
which,  'roughly  speaking,  Cruikshank 
may  have  been  said  to  pass  from  the 
realm  of  caricature,  such  as  Gillray  had 
reigned  over,  to  the  realm  of  more  seri¬ 
ous  art.  Baldwyn  published  the  first 
series  of  the  ‘  Grimm,’  and  the  same,  I 
gather,  was  reissued  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  1825,  by  Robins,  who  one  year 
after  that  produced  the  second  series, 
after  which  the  two  volumes  appear  to 
have  been  printed  together  by  Robins  up 
to  the  year  1834.  I  am  assured  by  the 
present  possessor  of  the  original  plates, 
Mr.  Edwin  Truman  of  Old  Burlington 
Street,  that  after  1834  no  use  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plates  was  made,Cundairs  edition  of 
1846  containing  illustrations  from  wood¬ 
blocks,  after  the  original  coppers — illus¬ 
trations  necessarily  poor  in  comparison, 
and  Mr.  Bohn,  it  is  assumed,  must  have 
procured  for  his  issue  these  blocks  that 
had  been  used  in  the  edition  of  Cundall. 
The  stories  were  translated  from  the 
German  by  one  Edgar  Taylor.  The 
first  issue  of  the  illustrations  (1823)  was 
printed  in  bronze-colored  ink.  The  im¬ 
mense  popularity  of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves,  especially  with  children  upon 
whom  the  finer  simple  poetry  of  the  great 
Hans  Andersen  must  needs,  it  seems,  be 
lost,  would  keep  the  illustrations  objects 
of  value  and  interest,  even  if  such  hu¬ 
morous  dainties  as  that  of  ‘  The  Elves 
and  the  Shoemaker  ’  did  not  justify  the 
Cruikshank  collector  in  seeing  in  them' 
some  of  the  most  attractive  things  the 
master  has  laid  before  him. 

The  year  of  the  issue  of  ‘  Grimm  ’  was 
that  in  which  there  appeared  the  first 
notice  of  importance  on  Cruikshank’s 
productions.  Lockhart,  it  seems,  con¬ 
tributed  to  Blackwood  at  that  time,  in 
the  month  of  July,  an  enthusiastic  arti¬ 
cle  greatly  ^  propos  of  the  recently  issued 
‘  Points  of  Humor.’  And  it  is  enter¬ 
taining  to  note  that  but  ten  years  after¬ 
wards  there  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Magatine  an  essay  on  the  ‘  Life  and 
Genius  of  George  Cruikshank,’  with  his 
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portrait  and  illustrations  of  his  talent 
“  at  various  periods  of  his  career.” 
Forty-five  years  ago — and  how  little  the 
writer  can  have  guessed  the  future  of 
Cruikshank,  and  how  much  longer  and 
more  various  than  any  he  could  then 
take  note  of  were  the  ”  periods  of  his 
career”  that  remained  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  ! 

‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  ‘  Joseph  Andrews,’  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  Smollett,  came,  all  of  them,  near 
to  the  year  1830,  halfway,  say  roughly, 
between  the  time  of  ‘  Grimm  ’  and  that  of 
the  great  modem  novels.  In  1836  came 
‘  Sketches  by  Boz,  ’  and  it  is  the  work  of 
that  year  and  of  the  next  half-dozen 
years  that  contains  most  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  Cruik¬ 
shank.  Of  these  masterpieces  some  are 
original  etchings  on  the  copper-plate, 
others  steel  plates  ;  and  besides  these, 
there  are  the  woodcuts,  of  which  alto¬ 
gether  Mr.  Reid  in  his  catalogue  enu¬ 
merates  over  seventeen  hundred.  The 
present  is  a  favorable  moment,  then,  for 
considering  a  little  what  was  Cruikshank’s 
place  as  a  pure  etcher,  and  as  to  time  we 
shall  find  he  was  not  fortunately  circum¬ 
stanced,  for  the  art  of  etching  has  had 
two  prosperous  periods  :  the  first,  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  second,  these  last  five-and-twenty 
years — a  happy  echo,  as  one  may  say,  of 
the  first.  Between  these  periods  —  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  Rembrandt,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  expressed 
completely  his  conceptions  in  etching, 
and  the  time  when  Meryon,  a  score  of 
years  ago,  found  the  same  art  as  precise¬ 
ly  fitted  to  the  thing  he  wanted  to  say — 
between  these  times  the  art  languished  ; 
there  was  much  work,  but  there  were 
few  masters.  Popular  men  in  their  day 
practised  the  craft  with  what  was  deemed 
to  be  success  ;  and  in  Cruikshank 's  own 
time,  David  Roberts  in  England,  and 
Wilkie  and  Geddes  in  Scotland,  had 
been  praised  for  their  work.  The  work 
of  David  Roberts  is  now  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten  ;  a  few  fine  things  are  cherished 
from  the  hands  of  Wilkie  and  Geddes, 
but  it  is  seen  that  much  of  Wilkie’s  etch¬ 
ing  wanted  the  great  qualities,  and  that 
the  landscape  of  Geddes  is  often  too  ab¬ 
solute  a  'reminiscence  of  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt.  The  one  master  etcher 
who  was  Cruikshank’s  contemporary  had 


taken  up  etching  in  the  year  1807,  and 
had  laid  it  aside  in  the  year  1819.  That 
was  Turner,  whose  experience  of  it  was 
but  slight,  but  who  touched  no  art  that 
he  did  not  understand,  and  no  art  the 
list  of  whose  achievements  he  did  not 
sensibly  enlarge.  Painter  in  oils,  painter 
in  water-colors,  etcher,  engraver  in  mez¬ 
zo-tint,  one  goes  back  to  him,  after  all, 
from  every  lesser  man  of  his  time  ;  the 
great  dominating  influence  in  art  of  our 
nineteenth  century.  There  was  one 
thing,  in  pure  etching,  that  Cruikshank 
could  have  learnt  from  Turner  ;  he  could 
have  learnt  something  from  the  immense 
economy  of  work  in  the  etched  leading 
lines  of  ‘  Liber  Studiorum.’  His  own 
touch  was  too  broken,  sometimes  too 
often  repeated  :  flow  of  line  is  apt  to  be 
w’anting  to  his  design.  He  does  not  lay 
a  line  and  leave  it,  but  returns  to  it  and 
fidgets  it.  In  the  various  distances  in 
Cruikshank’s  plates,  subtlety  of  grada¬ 
tion  is  rarely  attained.  An  incomplete 
technical  skill,  or  an  incomplete  careful¬ 
ness  in  technical  matters,  has  left  the 
■  break  too  sudden  ;  the  picture  has  but 
two  planes,  a  foreground  and  a  distance. 
But  these  things  are  apt  to  vary,  and  you 
may  find,  scattered  over  the  mass  of  his 
work,  examples  of  etching  technically 
successful,  when  considered  quite  apart 
from  the  always  present  wit  of  the  con¬ 
ception  and  the  always  present  sprightli¬ 
ness  of  the  design. 

But  what  one  cares  for,  even  more 
than  for  technical  excellence,  are  the 
signs  of  wide  and  deep  understanding  ; 
and  the  middle  life  of  Cruikshank  was 
rich  in  the  comprehension  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  men.  It  is  the  lamentable  fate 
and  folly  of  many  practitioners  of  design 
who  call  themselves  artists  to  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  studios  with  a  little 
tapestry,  a  little  faded  velvet,  a  lay  fig¬ 
ure,  and  occasionally  a  picturesque  model 
hired  at  so  much  an  hour,  and  then,  when 
the  criticism  of  the  art  so  produced  of¬ 
fends  their  pride — which  is  generally 
termed  their  “  sensitiveness” — to  con¬ 
sole  themselves  with  the  good  opinion  of 
their  comrades  who  live  next  door,  and 
who,  with  much  the  same  amount  of  tal¬ 
ent,  share  the  narrowness  of  their  range 
and  the  vanity  of  their  ignorance  of  all 
our  greater  and  by-past  Art.  But  Cruik¬ 
shank  understood  that  there  had  been 
great  Art  before  him,  and  that  its  mate 
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rials  had  been  found  in  the  study  of  life  ; 
and  so  Cruikshank — learning  at  least  this 
lesson  from  the  immense  masters — stud¬ 
ied,  not  posed  models,  but  actual  life  with 
patient  care.  Why,  his  early  success  as 
a  caricaturist  had  been  founded  upon 
that.  He  had  gone  to  Nature  as  well  as 
to  Hogarth  and  Gillray.  And  now, 
when  there  lay  before  him  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  task  of  illustrating  the  conceptions 
of  the  serious  novelists — of  trying  to  put 
into  that  humbler  art  of  his  something 
not  only  of  the  keenest  observation,  but 
also  of  the  intensity  of  imagination  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  great  art 
of  creative  literature — now,  in  fine,  when 
the  business  before  him  was  to  get  him¬ 
self  into  sympathy  with  the  genius  of 
Dickens — he  went  to  Nature  and  looked 
at  Nature  keenly,  guided  by  the  now 
wider  experience  of  his  own  life.  And 
from  that  there  resulted  first  the  splen¬ 
did  realisation  of  scores  of  various  char¬ 
acters  in  the  ‘  Sketches  by  Boz,’  and 
then  the  realisation  of  the  stress  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  critical  moments  of  trag¬ 
ical  adventure  of  which  one  of  the  finest 
instances  is  to  be  seen  in  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’ 
and  another  in  ‘  Jack  Sheppard,’  and 
another  in  ‘  Miss  Eske  carri^  away  dur¬ 
ing  her  Trance  ’ — an  illustration,  done 
as  late  as  1849,  to  the  ’  Clement  Lori- 
mer  ’  of  Angus  Reach.  These  are  the 
things  that  show  George  Cruikshank  to 
have  had,  like  the  one  great  genius  with 
whom  he  worked,  the  imagination  of 
tragedy. 

Take  what  is  almost  the  final  illustra¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  Oliver  Twist  ’ — ‘  The  Last 
Chance  ’  —  Sykes  on  the  house-roof. 
With  an  imaginative  power,  which  is 
about  as  much  lacking  to  the  merely 
popular  illustrator  as  there  is  lacking  to 
him  even  the  modest  habit  of  closely 
studying  the  work  of  the  author  he  is 
employed  to  illustrate,  George  Cruik¬ 
shank  has .  realised  and  conveyed  every 
common  and  repulsive  feature  of  that 
easily  repulsive  scene,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  stress  of  movement  and  beauty  of 
tone  and  line  save  it  from  pure  brutality, 
and  give  to  the  representation  of  it  an 
artistic  dignity  as  far  from  the  maker  of 
the  melodrama  as  from  the  caricaturist. 
An  ugly  comer  of  one  forgets  what  ob¬ 
scure  quarter,  the  squalid  house,  the 
chimney  with  rope  tied  round  it  by  the 
escaping  and  hunted  man  now  staggering 


on  the  broken  tiled  roof,  the  evil  and 
worn  face,  the  energy  of  action — that  is 
the  main  subject.  But  what  a  fitting  ac¬ 
companiment  in  the  surroundings — the 
bull-dog,  the  criminal’s  constant  com¬ 
panion,  crouched  on  the  roof-top  with 
dull  stare ;  the  half-shrouded  houses 
across  the  narrow  street,  with  the  clothes¬ 
line  hung  from  the  window,  and  from 
other  windows  the  sudden  heads  of  eager 
on-lookers,  brandishing  defiance  and 
warning,  and  beyond  these  what  further 
mystery  of  the  dark  town  whose  shab¬ 
biest  of  habitations  lie  crowded  and  be¬ 
grimed  under  the  low  wild  sky  ! 

And  ‘  Miss  Eske.’  It  is  a  night  when 
all  the  elements  are  restless  and  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  wind  on  the  Thames  has 
lashed  the  water  of  rising  tide  into  irreg¬ 
ular  waves,  beaten  from  wharf  to  wharf 
and  pier  to  pier  of  the  bridges.  A  boat 
in  the  foreground,  half  submerged,  is 
struck  against  the  lowest  stonework  of 
the  near  bridge — the  unconscious  figure, 
darkly  veiled,  lies  crouched  in  the  stem, 
and  evil  men  see  imminent  danger  in  the 
accident  of  the  moment.  On  the  grey 
black  river  flowing  behind  no  other  craft 
is  near  them  :  distant  masts  are  dis¬ 
cerned,  of  coal  barges,  it  may  be,  lying 
up  safely  with  their  gentle  to-and-fro 
tossing,  under  the  tall  protecting  wall  of 
black  warehouse,  with  high  chimney  and 
crane  and  other  river-side  gear  along  the 
wharf  ;  and  behind  this  dark  safety,  of 
the  solid  land  at  least,  however  forbid¬ 
ding  and  ugly,  the  distant  sky  is  shot 
with  vivid  lightning.  The  unity  of  this 
and  its  impressiveness  are  the  work  of  a 
creative  artist.  M^ryon  himself,  with 
his  more  complete  command  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  art  of  etching,  would  not 
have  denied  the  inspiration  of  this,  nor 
of  that  other  conception,  not  a  whit  less 
forcibly  executed — ‘  The  Murder  on  the 
Thames,’  in  ‘  Jack  Sheppard.’ 

Neither  the  subjects  habitually  given 
to  Cmikshank,  nor  his  own  tastes,  would 
have  allowed  him  to  execute  any  large 
propKjrtion  of  his  work  in  the  tragic  key 
struck  so  well  in  the  ‘  Last  Chance  ’  and 
‘  Miss  Eske.’  Sometimes  melodrama 
remains  pure  melodrama  with  him,  and 
his  art  rivals  the  sensation  scenes  of  the 
contemporary  theatre.  So  it  is  in  one  of 
the  illustrations  to  the  *  Miser’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  ’  (1842) — ’  Abel  Beechcroft  discover¬ 
ing  the  Body  of  the  Miser  in  the  Cellar,  ’ 
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a  design  striking  enough,  and  felt  surely 
by  Cruikshank  before  he  made  it,  but,  in 
the  actual  execution,  failing  a  little  in 
truth  of  effect'of  light  and  shade — a  sub¬ 
ject  only  great  art  could  have  redeemed 
or  exalted  ;  and  the  art  here  is  of  the 
order  of  melodrama.  And  so  too  with 
the  appalling  invention  in  ‘  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard  ’  of  the  man  who  is  thrown  into  the 
very  deep  dark  well  from  the  treacherous 
staircase  from  which  a  relentless  enemy 
resolves  to  dislodge  him.  Melodrama 
certainly — sensationalism  certainly — the 
exciting  end  of  some  middle  act  of  the 
play,  the  impression  of  which  some  fit¬ 
ting  reward  of  virtue  in  the  final  act 
shsdl  presently  relieve.  But  sensational¬ 
ism  here  in  absolute  accord  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  purpose  of  the  narrative,  and  car¬ 
ried  out  with  consummate  skill  in  the 
suggestion  of  horror.  For  the  victim 
has  not  yet  quite  fallen  for  ever  into  the 
hojjeless  pit  whose  obscurity  we  cannot 
peer  into.  He  has  clutched  to  staircase 
railing  with  both  hands  :  one  has  been 
dislodged,  and  now  he  hangs,  garments 
awry  and  body  asprawl  towards  the 
depths,  and  the  last  fingers  clutching 
their  last  clutch,  to  shrink  away,  invol¬ 
untarily,  as  the  cudgel  of  the  murderer 
falls  upon  them,  and  the  struggle  for  life 
is  over,  before  our  eyes. 

A  coarse  public  sups  full,  drinks  deep, 
of  horrors  ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  Cruik¬ 
shank  would  not  have  been  popular  by 
these  things  alone.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  much  of  his  popularity  was 
the  result  neither  of  vivid  imaginative 
rendering  of  things  that  were  rightly 
tragical,  nor  of  rendering,  horribly  rea¬ 
listic  and  repulsive,  of  the  things  of 
momentary  sensation,  but  of  the  skilled 
fruits  of  his  own  sharp  and  daily  obser¬ 
vation  of  London  street  and  crowd,  and 
of  all  places,  from  tavern  to  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  where  his  fellows  gathered.  So, 
take  the  ‘  Sketches  by  Boz,’  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  ‘  Twist  ’  and  the  ‘  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard  ’  and  the  ‘  Tower  of  London,’  and 
look  first  at  ‘  The  Parish  Engine.’  It 
has  just  arrived,  and  the  pompous  officer 
is  knocking  at  the  door,  calmly  unmoved 
in  the  excitement  of  alarm  of  fire.  See 
the  action  of  the  street  boys,  and  that  of 
those  with  the  engine,  and  that  again  of 
the  aroused  and  inquiring  neighbors. 
And  the  Court  in  ‘  Law  Life  Assurance  ’ : 
a  notable  specimen  of  the  employment 


of  observant  thought  in  work  of  illustra¬ 
tion  :  no  background  figure  is  without 
his  part,  and  his  part  Cruikshank  has 
understood  and  entered  into  ;  the  four 
judges,  each  so  different  from  the  oth¬ 
ers,  the  pleading  counsel,  the  junior 
gossipping  on  his  own  affairs,  the  stupid 
juryman,  the  keen-witted  pertinacious 
juryman  who  will  carry  the  verdict  that 
he  chooses  when  the  twelve  retire.  But 
a  year  as  early  as  1828  shows  us  already 
some  of  the  neatest  and  daintiest  satire 
on  the  fads  of  the  estimable — gentle  and 
sympathetic  sarcasm  on  the  lengths  to 
which  the  collector  of  rare  things  will 
push  his  passion — amused  observation 
on  the  part  of  our  artist  of  how  regard¬ 
less  the  amateur  may  become  of  other 
objects  of  interest  than  his  own,  his 
whole  thought  concentrated  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  little  collector’s  world — 
the  museum  print-room  ;  the  sale  room 
at  Sotheby’s  ;  the  shop  of  the  dealer. 
For  the  collector,  in  Cruikshank’s  mid¬ 
dle  life,  was  of  a  ty|>e  more  pronounced 
than  it  is  easy  to  find  in  our  day  ;  or 
rather,  in  our  day  he  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  aged,  and  is  himself  as  rare  as 
the  objects  he  collects — this  eccentric 
and  absorbed  enthusiast,  careless  of 
raiment,  careless  comparatively  of  food, 
who  lives  for  many  generations  in  the 
happiest  pages  of  Cruikshank. 

It  was  in  1828  that  the  historical  col¬ 
lector,  Wilson,  who  has  left  us  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  still  most 
generally  in  use  in  England,  had  printed 
for  the  private  entertainment  of  his  co¬ 
terie  a  catalogue  of  his  ‘  Select  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Engravings  ’  ;  and  for  it  Cruik¬ 
shank  etened,  beside  the  ‘  Battle  of  En¬ 
gravers,’  four  plates  that  narrate,  so  to 
say,  the  ever-recurring  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  connoisseur.  There  is  “  Con¬ 
noisseurs  at  a  Print  Shop” — the  dealer 
has  returned  from  abroad,  I  suppose,  his 
folios  freshly  stocked  with  rarities,  and 
he  is  show  '•g  some  of  these  at  his  coun¬ 
ter  to  a  gloating  amateur  for  whom  life 
has  no  keener  moment,  while  apart  from 
the  main  group  a  solitary  man  examines 
treasures  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  out¬ 
side  a  little  crowd  of  the  uninitiated 
gathers  before  the  cheap  things  hung  in 
the  window.  Then  there  is  ‘  Connois¬ 
seurs  at  a  Print  Stall  ’ — the  shabby  devo¬ 
tee  of  art — a  character  to  be  respected, 
whether  rich  or  humble — pausing  before 
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he  parts  with  the  money  that  will  enable 
him  to  carry  home  some  treasure  to  lone¬ 
ly  chambers  in  Staple’s  Inn,  or  seedy 
lodgings  in  the  Waterloo  Road.  Again, 

‘  Connoisseurs  at  a  Print  Sale  ’ — the  in¬ 
difference  of  some  to  the  lot  now  offered  ; 
the  consultations  of  more ;  the  quiet 
observation  of  another  ;  the  eager  com¬ 
petition  of  two,  as  the  auctioneer,  whose 
eye  their  bids  must  not  escape,  has  lifted 
the  hammer  that  is  about  to  fall.  And 
lastly,  the  ‘  Print  Room  in  the  British 
Museum  ’ — a  more  modest  apartment 
than  that  now  reigned  over  by  Mr.  Reid  ; 
the  few  connoisseurs  who  have  come  for 
purposes  of  comparison  are  grouped  in 
examination  over  the  print  book  ;  the 
keeper  of  the  prints  stands,  lecturing  to 
the  habituhy  with  the  keys  of  the  cabinet 
dangled  from  his  fingers  ;  one  other 
figure,  a  lady  learned  in  these  mysteries, 
sitting  alone — the  Mrs.Noseda  of  the  day, 

I  suppose.  And  all  this  is  portrayed  with 
the  keenest  point,  with  the  readiest  and 
most  familiar  comprehension  of  the  type 
and  the  individual. 

Great  at  need  in  tragic  suggestion,  and 
keen  at  need  in  their  portrayal  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  social  weaknesses  or  our  intellectual 
hobbies,  the  illustrations  of  the  best 
period  of  Cruikshank  are  naturally  the 
fullest  of  qualities  more  peculiarly  artis¬ 
tic — abound  the  most  in  such  quaint 
grace  of  line  and  happiness  of  touch  as 
may  still  be  prized  when  the  sprightli¬ 
ness  of  their  assault  on  the  fancies  or 
feebleness  of  their  own  day  shall  cease 
to  be  valued  and  understood.  It  is  so 
with  these  charming  little  memoranda  of 
the  life  of  an  old-fashioned  connoisseur  ; 
the  artist  shows  ^reat  sensitiveness  to 
pleasant  combinations  of  line  in  the 
small-paned  windows,  the  quaint  doors 
of  such  shops  as  remain  to  us  now  but 
here  and  there  in  London.  It  is  so  with 
many  of  the  ‘  Boz  ’  illustrations,  that  one 
of  the  ‘  Parish  Engine  ’  that  has  been  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  ^ing  an  fjicellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  Cruikshank’s  eye  for  pictur¬ 
esque  line  and  texture  in  some  of  the 
commonest  objects  that  met  him  in  his 
walks  ;  the  brickwork  of  the  house,  for 
instance,  prettily  indicated,  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  outside  shutters,  and  the 
window,  on  which  various  lights  are 
pleasantly  broken.  I  know  no  artist  so 
alive  as  Cruikshank  to  the  pretty  sedate¬ 
ness  of  Georgian  architecture.  Then, too, 


there  is  the  girl  with  basket  on  arm,  a  fig¬ 
ure  not  quite  ungraceful  in  line  and  ges¬ 
ture.  She  might  have  been  much  better 
if  Cruikshank  had  ever  made  himself  that 
accurate  draughtsman  of  the  figure  which 
he  hardly  essayed  to  be,  and  she  and  all 
her  fellows — it  is  only  fair  to  remember — 
might  have  been  better  again  had  the  art¬ 
ist  who  designed  her  done  his  finest  work 
in  a  happier  period  of  English  dress.  The 
*  Sketches  by  Boz  ’  has  one  illustration 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  in  Cruikshank  as 
proof  of  that  sensitive  eye  for  what  is 
picturesque  and  characteristic  in  every¬ 
day  London.  It  is  called  ‘  The  Streets, 
Morning,’  the  design  somewhat  empty 
of  “  subject,”  only  a  comfortable  sweep 
who  does  not  go  up  the  chimney,  "and  a 
wretched  boy  who  does,  are  standing  at  a 
stall  taking  coffee,  which  a  woman,  with 
pattens  striking  on  pavement  and  head 
tied  up  close  in  a  handkerchief,  serves  to 
the  scanty  comers  in  the  early  morning 
light.  A  lamp-p>ost  rises  behind  her  ; 
the  closed  shutters  of  the  baker  are  op¬ 
posite  ;  the  public-house  of  the  Rising 
Sun  has  not  yet  opened  its  doors  ;  at 
some  house-comer  farther  off,  a  solitary 
figure  lounges,  homeless  ;  beyond,  pleas¬ 
ant  light  morning  shadows  cross  the  cool 
grey  of  the  untrodden  street  ;  a  church 
tower  and  spire  rise  in  the  delicate  dis¬ 
tance  where  the  turn  of  the  road  hides 
the  farther  habitations  of  the  sleeping 
town. 

The  morality  of  Cruikshank — and  he 
dwelt  greatly  on  his  morality — the  come¬ 
dy  and  farce  of  Cruikshank,  which  all 
the  world  has  valued — are  to  be  had,  no 
doubt,  in  all  impressions,  all  conditions 
of  his  plates,  good  or  bad  ;  but  the  artis¬ 
tic  quality,  which,  as  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  is  less  understood,  and  on  which  it 
has  been  here  an  object  to  insist,  not  in¬ 
deed  as  ever  present,  not  indeed  as  dom¬ 
inant,  but  as  more  frequent  and  more 
considerable  than  has  been  allowed  here¬ 
tofore — this  artistic  quality  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  good  impressions — in  the  im¬ 
pressions  in  which  the  plate  has  suffered 
no  ill-usage.  Take  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’  for 
instance,  the  first  illustration  of  which 
appeared  in  February  1837,  in  Bentley  s 
Miscellany,  When  the  story  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  magazine,  it  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  appeared  in  volumes  for  the 
library.  At  the  end  of  1839,  I  think, 
Dickens  bought  the  copyright  Ijack,  and 
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bought  the  plates  with  them.  They 
were  issued  by  Chapman,  by  Bradbury, 
then  again  by  Chapman,  and  the  world 
rightly  is  glad  enough  to  have  them.  But 
for  the  Cruikshank  collector  the, 'plates 
should  cease  to  be  precious  after  they 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  their  first 
publisher,  because,  after  Mr.  Bentley 
had  sold  them,  they  were  retouched  and 
coarsened  when  most  completed.  In  the 
*  Oliver  Twist  at  Mrs.  Maylie’s  Door,’ 
for  example,  the  fanlight,  which  shaded 
off  so  prettily  at  first  into  the  white  of 
the  paper,  is  mechanically  finished  at  the 
top,  and  the  vividness  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  door  itself  is  spoilt  by  additional 
lines,  and  by  many  of  them.  The  life  has 
gone  out  of  the  thing.  And  even  among 
the  original  impressions,  it  is  the  sharp¬ 
est  and  richest  alone  that  have  the  full 
beauty. 

As  Cruikshank  increased  in  years,  he 
increased  in  moralities.  In  very  late 
days  he  was  able  skilfully  to  re-engrave 
the  plate  which  represented  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  who  were  hung  by  the  neck  for 
forging  one-pound  notes — a  plate  on 
which  he  prided  himself  as  having,  very 
long  ago,  been  a  means  of  introducing 
some  mercy  into  punishment.  And  soon 
after  the  time  of  the  finer  illustrations — 
at  a  period  when  the  artistic  quality  of  his 
work  was  lessening — he  produced  ‘  The 
Bottle  ’  and  ‘  The  Drunkard’s  Children,’ 
coarsely  designed  and  coarsely  executed, 
yet  very  suggestive,  very  full  of  that 
story-teller’s  power  which  was  so  much 
Hogarth’s  and  his  own.  He  continued 
to  labor  ;  some  of  his  work  being  even 


now  but  little  known.  Early  unpub¬ 
lished  plates  for  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
remain,  amongst  others,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Truman.  Quite  in  recent  years  he 
must  have  executed  a  private  plate  for 
Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  which  shows  that 
there  were  moments  at  least  in  which  the 
store  of  his  fancy  was  not  impoverished. 
No  more  ingenious  design  could  have 
been  furnish^  to  a  collector  than  this 
of  ‘  Fairy  Connoisseurs  ’  examining  Mr. 
Locker's  treasures  of  Diirer’s,  Rem¬ 
brandt’s,  and  Watteau’s.  For  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  too,  .in  1866,  there  had  been  de¬ 
signed  the  Piper  of  Hamelin,  leading  the 
children  mountainwards  with  the  spell  of 
his  wonderful  music.  And  in  1870  a 
luxurious  edition  of  *  Ingoldsby  ’  was 
supplied  with  a  frontispiece  representing 
the  fertile  Mr.  Barham  surrounded  by 
the  creatures  of  his  brain.  And  yet 
more  recent  plates,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Bell,  the  publisher — one  of  the  ‘  Family 
Window,’  and  one  in  ‘  Lob  lie  by  the 
Fire  ’ —  show  that  Cruikshank  did  not 
wholly  outlive  his  talent.  What  he  out¬ 
lived  was  the  social  conditions  he  had 
illustrated  and  satirised  in  his  prime — 
the  social  conditions  he  had  best  com¬ 
prehended.  Dying  as  it  were  only  yes¬ 
terday,  he  belongs  so  much  to  the  Past, 
because,  though  his  period  of  production 
did  not  seem  long  over,  his  time  of  re¬ 
ceptiveness  was  gone  by.  As  a  satirist 
he  belonged  in  spirit  to  another  genera¬ 
tion  :  we  could  not  ask  him  to  grapple, 
at  fourscore  years,  with  the  foibles  of 
ours. — Temple  Bar. 


ON  THE  HARDENBERG. 
AFTER  HEINE,  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

Burst,  O  heart,  thy  stony  cerements. 
Dreams  of  long  ago  arise  !  * 

Songs  of  rapture,  tears  of  anguish  * 
Gush  forth,  gush  in  wondrous  wise. 

I  will  ramble' through  the  pinewood. 
Where  the  living  brooklet  springs. 
Where  the  forest  monarch  wanders. 
Where  the  darling  throstle  sings. 

Up  the  mountain  I  will  clamber. 

To  the  rifted  crags  away. 

Where  the  morning’s  flush  is  kindling 
Round  the  castle’s  ruins  grey. 
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There  1*41  sit  me  down  and  ponder 
On  the  days  of  old, — on  all 

The  lordly  knights  and  lovely  ladies, 
Vanished  long  from  bower  and  hall. 

Grass  has  overgrown  the  tilt-yard. 

Where  the  castle’s  haughty  lord 

Kept  the  lists  against  all  comers, — 

Won  the  victor’s  proud  award. 

Ivy  coils  about  the  window, 

Where  the  Queen  of  Beauty  stood, 

W’ho  the  imperious  all-subduer 
With  her  lovely  eyes  subdued. 

Ah,  the  hand  of  Death  has  conquered 
Conquering  dame  and  conquering  Alight ; 

Low  in  dust  that  grizzly  mower 
Lays  .us  all,  howe’er  we  fight. 


Blackwood"  s  Magazitu. 


FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


I. 

T HE  success  of  a  book  is  often  an  im¬ 
portant  phenomenon  of  the  age  or  gen¬ 
eration  in  which  it  appears.  Due  in 
part  to  causes  peculiar  to  no  place  or 
time,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  causes  which 
may  be  called  accidental,  the  success  of 
a  b^k  is  often  truly  indicative  of  the 
generation  which  has  welcomed  it.  It  is 
successful,  partly,  for  its  literary  merit, 
partly  too  for  its  truth but  these  causes 
combined  are  often  insufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomenon.  It  is  suc¬ 
cessful  because  it  discusses  some  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  just  then  of  surpassing  in¬ 
terest,  or  because  it  gives  vivid  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  conception  or  a  belief  which  is 
at  that  time  present  to  the  minds  of  men 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  force.  The 
successful  books  of  a  generation  furnish, 
therefore,  to  the  historian  of  thought, 
evidence  of  the  highest  value.  When  he 
has  assigned  to  the  genius,  the  learning, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  the  author,  all 
that  is  justly  due  to  them,  and  when  he 
has  found,  as  he  will  often  find,  that  all 
together  were  insufficient  to  produce  the 
effect,  he  will  look  for  the  conspiring 
causes,  not  to  the  author  but  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  and  may  thus  obtain  precious  mate- 
Nxw  Suixs.— You  XXVIU  Na  6 


rials  for  the  intellectual  or  moral  history 
of  the  time. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  speak  of  Canon 
Farrar’s  “Eternal  Hope’’  *  as  a  success¬ 
ful  book.  Short  as  the  time  is  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  has 
been  long  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  feeling  with  which  the  public  have 
received  it.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  call  a 
book  successful,  which  ran  through  its 
first  edition  in  three  weeks. 

In  seeking  the  causes  of  this  success, 
we  naturally  look,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book.  Among 
these,  that  which  is  perhaps  most  con¬ 
spicuous  is  the  absolute  truthfulness  of 
the  author.  These  sermons  are  stamped 
throughout  with  that  kind  of  eloquence 
which  is  inspired  by  earnest  conviction, 
and  by  that  only.  They  are  thoroughly 
Christian  in  spirit,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  call  them  violent ;  but  they  are 
certainly  impassioned.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  a  certain  doctrine,  against  which  a 
large  part  of  his  book  is  directed,  to  be  a 
blot  on  popular  Christianity  ;  and  this 
doctrine  meets  no  tenderness  at  his 


*  Eternal  Hope  :  Five  Sermons  Preached  in 
Westminster  Ahbey,  November  and  December, 
1877.  By  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
D.O.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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hands.  He  repudiates  controversy  ;  yet 
if  this  word  be  understood  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  it  seems  hard  to  give  any  other 
name  to  a  book  whose  main  object  is  to 
teach  men  to  reject  and  even  detest  a 
very  common  article  of  belief.  But  his 
controversial  writing,  although  impas¬ 
sioned,  and  sometimes  even  bitter,  is 
honest  and  truthful. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  popularity  of 
these  sermons  is  the  harmony  of  their 
central  principle  with  a  feeling,  which  is 
every  day  gaining  a  stronger  hold  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Every  day  which 
passes  over  religious  cor^roversy  sees  in¬ 
creased  weight  given  to  tne  verdict  of  the 
moral  sense  upon  any  doctrine  which  is 
proposed  for  man’s  acceptance.  The 
right  of  this  faculty  to  pronounce,  if  not 
decisively,  yet  with  very  great  authority, 
upon  the  moral  character  of  any  asserted 
truth,  and  the  influence  which  this  sen¬ 
tence  ought  to  have  upon  man’s  belief, 
are  every  day  more  fully  acknowledged. 
Every  day  sees  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  will  not  consent  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  doctrine  on  external  evidence 
only,  without  examination  of  its  moral 
character.  Many  would  give  to  the  moral 
faculty  the  absolute  right  to  reject  as  un¬ 
true  any  doctrine  app)earing  to  it  immor¬ 
al,  whatever  amount  of  (apparent)  Scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  its  fa¬ 
vor.  Indeed,  the  well-known  canon  of 
Bishop  Butler — that  “if  in  revelation 
there  be  found  any  piassages  the  seeming 
meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural 
religion,  we  may  most  certainly  conclude 
such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real 
one,  * — can  hardly  mean  less.  But, 
even  from  many  who  stop  short  of  this 
conclusion,  a  controversialist  would 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  who  should 
deny  to  the  human  mind  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  intrinsic  morality  of  any 
doctrine  which  it  is  asked  to  believe. 

This  principle  is  indeed  no  new  one  ; 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Bishop  Butler  ;  but  it  was  probably  never 
so  fully  and  generally  admitted  as  it  is 
now.  Had  it  been  always  so,  certain 
theories,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  might  never  have  seen  the  light.  It 
is  the  earnest  advocacy  of  this  principle 
which  places  Canon  Farrar’s  book  in 


*  Analogy,  Part  3,  chap.  i. 


harmony  with  a  great  mass  of  religious 
thought  in  the  present  day.  It  may  fairly 
be  called  the  central  principle  of  his  Ser¬ 
mons.  The  px)pular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment — the  doctrine  that  “  when 
we  think  of  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
we  must  conceive  of  a  vast  and  burning 
prison,  in  which  the  lost  souls  of  millions 
and  millions  writhe  and  shriek  for  ever, 
tormented  in  a  flame  that  never  will  be 
quenched ’’ (p.  55) — is  condemned  be¬ 
cause  it  is  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  his  most  bitter  de¬ 
nunciations,  clothed  in  language  as 
strong  as  he  can  make  it,  are  reserved, 
not  for  the  doctrine  itself,  but  for  the 
additions  which  theologians — those  es- 
p>ecially  of  the  Calvinistic  school — have 
engrafted  up>Qn  it.  Yet  if  these  additions 
to  the  popular  belief  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  in  reality  no 
more  than  two, — namely,  the  dogma  of 
reprobation,  and  the  notion  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  blest  is  intensified  by  w’it- 
nessing  the  suffering  of  the  damned.  All 
the  rest  which  he  denounces  with  such 
scathing  eloquence — the  frightful  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  by  Dante  and  Milton,  by 
Tertullian  and  Jeremy  Taylor — do  but 
give  definiteness  to  the  common  creed. 
Any  one  who  believes  that,  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  the  future  life  will 
be  one  of  endless  torture,  must,  if  he 
would  realise  his  belief  to  himself,  draw 
a  picture  of  a  like  horrible  kind.  Men’s 
belief  is  not  indeed  usually  so  definite, 
but,  if  it  mean  anything,  it  must  mean 
this  or  something  like  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce 
here  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment.  It  must  suffice 
•to  mention  one  of  these  supposed  proofs 
which  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  aicovtoi  in  such  passages  as  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  It  has  been  contend^  that, if  this 
word,  when  applied  to  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  is  to  be  understood  of  a 
limited  time,  the  same  word,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
must  be  understood  with  a  similar  limita¬ 
tion.  In  reply  to  this  argument.  Canon 
Farrar  remarks,  as  Mr.  Barlow  had  re¬ 
marked  before,*  that  if  every  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word 


*  Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Death 
pp.  89,  90. 
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occurs  were  struck  out,  there  would  re¬ 
main  ample  Scriptural  proof  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  righteous. 

But  the  question  may  be  considered  in 
a  more  general  way.  Even  if  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  according  to  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  interpretation  of  the  texts  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  end¬ 
less  punishment,  they  do  contain  this 
doctrine,  it  may  still  be  asked — Does 
this  decide  the  question  ?  There  is  no 
infallibility  attached  to  the  process  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  itself  is  as¬ 
certained  is  not  infallible.  Probability 
is  all  that  we  can  attain  to.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
as  interpreted  by  us,  to  be  opposed  to  a 
moral  intuition,  the  logical  dilemma  is 
this:  I.  Scripture  may  be  wrong,  a. 
Our  interpretation  of  it  may  be  wrong. 
3.  The  moral  intuition  may  be  wrong. 
The  canon  of  Bishop  Butler  would  lead 
us  to  prefer  the  second  alternative.  Pop¬ 
ular  theology  invariably  prefers  the  third. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  no  absolute¬ 
ly  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  al¬ 
though  much  may  be  said  in  support  of 
the  canon  of  Bishop  Butler.  But  the 
canon  of  popular  theology  is  wholly  in¬ 
defensible.  No  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  is  infallible,  and  the  moral  faculty 
may  err  like  the  rest.  But  no  faculty  is 
less  likely  to  err.  A  canon  which  rejects, 
generally,  its  decision  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  exegetical  faculty  cannot 
therefore  be  justified. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  judgment 
Canon  Farrar  has  himself  formed  on  this 
great  question.  •  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  his  classification  of  the  “  main  views 
of  eschatology"  is  open  to  a  slight  logi¬ 
cal  objection.  As  no  question  is  made 
of  the  final  destiny  of  "  the  good,”  the 
views  of  eschatology  which  he  considers 
can  ,  differ  only  in  the  position  which 
they  assign  to  those  who,  at  the  close  of 
their  earthly  life,  are  not  among  "  the 
good."  These  views  he  classes^as  fol¬ 
lows  . — I.  Universalism,  or  the  belief 
that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved  ;  2. 
Annihilationism  (also  called  Conditional 
Immortality),  or  the  belief  that  after  a 
finite  amount  of  retributive  punishment 
the  wicked  will  be  destroyed  ;  3.  Purga¬ 
tory,  or  the  belief  in  an  intermediate 
state  of  purification ;  4.  The  endless 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  classifi¬ 


cation  is  founded  on  the  answer  given, 
not  to  a  single  question,  but  to  two,  one 
only  of  which  is  properly  eschatological. 
These  questions  are:  i.  What  is  man’s 
ultimate  destiny  ?  2.  Is  that  destiny 
decided  at  the  close  of  this  life  ?  The 
third  of  Canon  Farrar’s  classes  depends 
on  the  answer  given  to  the  second  or 
non -eschatological  question,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  this  view  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  The  supposition  of  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  state  may  coexist  with  a  belief  in 
either  universal  redemption,  annihilation, 
or  endless  punishment.  The  true  divi¬ 
sion  would  seem  to  be  threefold,  as  the 
ultimate  fate  &i  all  men  must  be  either 
happiness,  misery,  or  annihilation.  Of 
these  alternatives  Canon  Farrar  rejects 
the  third  altogether.  He  rejects  the  sec¬ 
ond,  if  it  take  the  form  of  inflicted  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  not  if  it  take  the  form  of 
the  suffering  which  vice  brings  with  it. 
In  this  sense  he  thinks  that  ±e  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin  may  be  endless.  But  it  is 
never  hopieless.  The  path  of  repentance 
is  never  barred.  There  is  no  proof  that 
man’s  probation  ends  with  this  life  ;  and 
therefore,  although  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive  may  be  true,  in  his  sense,  yet  the 
first  is  not  impossible  ;  nay,  there  are 
some  indications  of  its  truth. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  Canon  Farrar  is 
not  dogmatic  in  his  positive  teaching  ; 
and  for  this  no  cautious  thinker  will 
blame  him.  His  main  purpose  is  the 
repudiation  of  the  popular  notion  of  hell. 
The  part  of  his  book  which  is  inspired 
by  this  purpose,  although  not  containing 
many  new  thoughts,  is  marked  by  a 
strain  ot  indignant  eloquence,  and  will 
well  repay  perusal. 

John  H.  Jellett. 

II. 

The  question  raised  in  Canon  Farrar’s 
volume,  “  Eternal  Hope,”  is  an  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  one.  There  will  always 
a  peculiar  fascination  in  questions 
.pertaining  to  the  future,  especially  in  so 
faras  they  touch  the  issues  of  the  great 
mystery  of  good  and  evil.  The  more 
profoundly  this  mystery  is  felt  by  thought¬ 
ful  minds,  the  more  in  certain  mo^s 
will  they  crave  to  penetrate  “  behind  the 
veil,"  and  to  lay  hold  of  something  defi¬ 
nite  on  which  to  rest  their  hopes  or  fears. 
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The  more  at  the  same  time  will  all  sober 
minds  feel  how  really  impenetrable  the 
veil  is,  and  that  no  light  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  carried  beyond  that  sphere 
of  time  and  space  which  now  conditions 
all  our  powers  of  knowing. 

If  theology  had  admitted  lon^  ago  the 
limitations  of  its  knowledge,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  its  progress.  A  true 
principle  of  Agnosticism,  reverently  ad¬ 
mitted  and  applied,  might  have  saved  it, 
if  not  from  the  assaults  of  the  modem 
principle  which  passes  under  this  name, 
yet  from  some  of  its  excesses.  A  more 
reticent  theology  might  have  been  spared 
some  of  the  humiliations  of  a  time  like 
ours,  in  which  not  only  the  higher  but 
the  common  intelligence  passes  so  reluc¬ 
tantly  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience, 
and  is  quietly  dropping,  even  from  the 
skirts  of  its  thought,  many  notions  once 
universally  received  and  acknowledged. 
The  definiteness  which  mediaeval  and, 
hardly  less,  Protestant  theology  sought 
to  carry  into  questions  which  by  their 
professed  nature  allowed  of  no  adequate 
definition,  has  recoiled  upon  it  disas¬ 
trously,  till  its  right  to  be  a  branch  of 
knowledge  at  all  has  been  disputed  ;  and 
the  spiritual  sphere  within  which  alone  it 
finds  its  function  has  been  denied  any 
reality.  So  extreme  a  recoil  as  this  will 
in  the  end  bring  its  own  redress  ;  but 
there  may  be  “  a  bad  time”  before  the 
balance  of  thought  swings  round  again  ; 
and  theology  is  glad  to  be  content,  like 
other  sciences,  with  its  oum  sphere  of 
facts,  and  its  own  order  of  generaliza¬ 
tions.  The  new  ”  experience  theology” 
of  Holland,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  may 
mark  the  meeting-ground  of  the  modem 
mind  with  such  a  sphere  at  least  as  real 
in  human  experience  as  any  physical  or 
mental  series  of  facts,  and  claiming  no 
less  recognition  and  scientific  explana¬ 
tion.  This  theology  in  the  meantime  is 
seeking  rest  in  a  mere  moral  idealism  ; 
but  if  the  spiritual  is  admitted  at  all  as 
Jaety  it  will  carry  with  it  in  the  long  run, 
as  its  necessary  implicates,  the  old  reali¬ 
ties,  however  purified,  of  Divine  revela¬ 
tion. 

The  good  to  be  got  out  of  all  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  the  deeper  appreciation  of  facts, 
the  closer  and  wider  study  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  exhibited 
in  the  whole  course  of  man’s  spiritual 
history.  Religious  thought  must  keep 


near  to  religious  experience,  and  only 
with  great  caution  stretch  its  wings  be¬ 
yond.  Whatever  transcends  all  contact 
with  the  farthest  reaches  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  must  be  beyond  dogmatic  affirma¬ 
tion,  with  whatever  plausibility  or  au¬ 
thority  it  may  be  commended  to  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  excellences  of 
these  Sermons,  and  of  the  interesting  let¬ 
ter  appended  to  them  by  Professor  Plump- 
tre,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  that 
they  bring  into  view  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  profound 
though  obscure  genius  of  Butler  antici¬ 
pated  the  true  order  of  procedure,  viz., 
that  of  working  onward  from  the  opera-  • 
tion  of  moral  law  in  the  present  life  to¬ 
wards  any  possible  idea  of  the  future. 
Seizing  clearly  the  facts  of  good  and  evil 
here  as  verifi^  in  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  these  facts  will  run  out  in  the  future 
as  they  have  here  begun.  Every  man 
will  receive  according  to  the  things  which 
he  hath  done,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil — “  in  exact  proportion."  “  Every 
one,”  in  other  words,  ”  shall  be  equitably 
dealt  with.”  This  is  an  assured  prin¬ 
ciple,  Butler  maintains,  of  the  Divine 
administration  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  explained  away  ”  after  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  words.”  And  he  adds,  “  All 
shadow  of  injustice,  and  indeed  all  harsh 
appearances,  in  the  various  economy  of 
Providence  would  be  lost,  if  we  would 
keep  in  mind  that  every  merciful  allou<- 
ance  shall  be  made,  and  no  more  required 
of  any  one  than  what  might  have  been 
equitably  expected  of  him  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed."  * 

The  clear  hold  of  this  law  of  moral 
sequence  as  embedded  in  life  and  build¬ 
ing  up  its  structure  every  day  in  our¬ 
selves  or  in  others,  must  prevent  all 
wise  and  cautious  minds  no  less  than 
Butler’s  from  affirming  that  the  doom 
of  sin  may  not  be  irreversible.  As 
no  one  may  dare  to  limit  the  mercy  of 
God,  so  no  one  can  tell  to  what  awful 
depths  the  wickedness  of  man  may  reach, 
or  what  irremediableness  of  punish¬ 
ment  may  cleave  to  it  ”  in  the  way  of 
natural  consequence.”  In  its  own  char¬ 
acter  wickedness  possesses  no  element 
of  cure,nor  even  of  exhaustion.  It  grows 
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by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  shows  some* 
times  a  portentous  power  of  self-develop* 
ment.  It  may  make  a  hell  upon  earth  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  may  make  a  hell  in 
the  future  everlasting  as  itself,  he  must 
be  a  rash  man  who  would  deny.  This 
the  essential  tendency  of  evil,  when 
left  to  itself, — to  intensify,  to  accumu¬ 
late,  and  perpetuate  its  own  misery, — is 
what  makes  the  weak  point  in  all  schemes 
of  Universalism  or  Restorationism.  Like 
so  many  optimist  theories,  the  idea  that 
all  men  shall  become  good  and  be  saved 
at  last  is  opposed  by  the  course  of  expe¬ 
rience  here.  The  hard  facts  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life  are  all  against  it,  and  how  are 
we  to  judge  of  the  future  but  by  the 
present  ?  Supposing  even  that  new  in¬ 
fluences  of  good  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  human  lyill,  who  can  “  esti¬ 
mate  the  hardening  effect  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  evil,  and  the  p>ower  of  the 
human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  repel 
the  love  of  God  ?”  Out  of  the  very  ex¬ 
cess  df  love  there  sometimes  comes  a 
greater  bitterness  of  hatred  ;  out  of  the 
very  light  of  good,  a  deeper  darkness  of 
evil.  To  assert  therefore,  in  the  face  of 
Scripture  and  experience,  that  “  all  men 
will  be  saved,”  is  to  make  a  very  hardy 
assertion.  About  ail  such  optimism 
there  is  a  tinge  of  unreality.  It  may 
please  the  benevolent,  but  it  can  hardly 
satisfy  the  really  thoughtful  mind. 

The  theory  of  Conditional  Immortali¬ 
ty  is  vitiated  by  the  same  absence  of  sup¬ 
porting  facts.  It  hangs  in  the  air  like  so 
many  of  the  older  theories  of  theology — 
an  imaginary  hypothesis  invented  to  ex¬ 
plain  difficulties,  and  not  an  induction 
resting  on  any  basis  of  experience.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  as  a  mere  specu¬ 
lation.  There  can  be  no  means  of  veri¬ 
fying,  or  even  approximating  to  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  the 
attempt  to  rest  it  on  the  letter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  argues  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
idea  of  Revelation,  more  fatal  because 
less  excusable  than  the  old  literalism 
from  which  theology  has  suffered  so 
much.  ”  Rigid  literalism,”  as  Canon 
Farrar  says,  ”  is  absolutely  fatal  to  any 
true  knowledge  of  Scripture.”  And  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the 
third  Sermon  is  devoted  to  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  abuses  which  have  sprung 
from  a  mere  mechanical  manipulation  of 
Scriptural  texts. 
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It  is  mainly  by  a  higher  and  broader 
interpretation  of  the  usual  texts  which 
have  been  employed  on  the  subject  that 
the  author  attempts  to  set  aside  what  he 
calls  the  ”  common”  or  “  popular”  view 
of  Future  Punishment,  not  in  favor  of 
any  new  theory — this  he  distinctly  repu¬ 
diates — ^but  in  favor  of  an  indefinite  trust 
in  the  Divine  mercy  springing  out  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  future. 

“  Thoie,”  he  says,  “  whose  faith  must  hare 
a  broader  basis  than  the  halting  reconciliation 
of  ambiguous  and  opposing  texts  ;  they  who 
griere  at  the  dark  shadows  flung  by  human 
theologians'athwart  God’s  light ;  they  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  reason,  and  conscience,  and  expe¬ 
rience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  are  books  of  God 
which  must  have  a  direct  voice  in  those  great 
decisions ;  they  will  not  be  to  ready  to  snatch 
God's  thunder  into  their  own  wretched  and 
feeble  hands  ;  they  will  lay  their  mouths  in 
the  dust  rather  than  make  sad  the  hearts 
which  God  hath  not  made  sad  ;  they  will  take 
into  account  the  grand  principles  which  dom¬ 
inate  through  Scripture  no  less  than  its  iso¬ 
lated  expressions ;  and  undeterred  by  the 
base  and  feeble  notion  that  virtue  would  be 
impossible  without  the  horrors  of  an  endless 
hell,  they  will  declare  their  hope  and  trust — 
if  it  be  not  permitted  us  to  go  so  far  into  this 
matter  as  belief  and  confidence — that  even 
after  death,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  the 
loving  Father,  many  of  the  dead  shall  be 
alive  again,  and  the  lost  be  found.” 

We  quote  this  single  passage  for  two 
reasons — because  it  gives  the  reader  as 
clear  a  statement  as  we  can  find  of  Can¬ 
on  Farrar’s  own  views  on  the  subject  of 
his  volume,  and  because  it  indicates  the 
tone  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
throughout.  We  do  not  venture  to  dis¬ 
cuss  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
W’e  have  only  said  so  much  from  a  very 
general  point  of  view  because  it  is  the 
general  line  of  thought  raised  by  such 
discussions,  rather  than  any  special  con¬ 
clusion  on  one  side  or  another,  that  in¬ 
terests  us.  Theories  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other  have  done  their  work  in  theology 
— they  have  deepened  thought ;  they 
have  awakened  conscience  ;  they  have 
led  men  to  “  search  ^he  Scriptures,”  if 
after  a  too  narrow  fashion.  But  they 
have  also  been  fruitful  in  mischief,  as 
the  frequent  product  of  false  philosophy 
or  a  tod  ingenious  logic.  They  have 
aimed  at  a  wisdom  above  Revelation,  a 
gnosis  higher  than  that  which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation.  In  so  far  as  Canon 
Farrar’s  volume  points  to  “  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  way,”  in  reference  to  the  great 
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subject  of  future  retribution,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Its  careful  and  enlight¬ 
ened  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  terms 
associated  with  the  subject,  and  which 
have  played  so  sad  and  undue  a  part  in 
its  history,  must  convince  all  intelligent 
readers  what  need  there  is  for  caution 
and  modesty  of  affirmation.  No  virtue 
is  so  constantly  needed  in  theology  as 
modesty — none  unhappily  is  so  constant¬ 
ly  wanting.  To  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
theologic^  modesty  is  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  unfaithfulness,  paltering  with  a 
double  purpose.  It  is  strange  but  true 
that,  when  the  way  is  dark  and  the  issues 
tnily  awful,  most  men  will  rather  make 
a  bold  leap  in  the  dark  than  a  cautious 
and  reticent  advance.  They  must  know 
something  positive,  even  if  they  fill  their 
mind  wdth  emptiness, — with  notions 
which  will  often  no  more  bear  analysis 
than  the^erms  of  a  contradictory  propo¬ 
sition. 

Canon  Farrar’s  earnestness  will  do 
good  if  it  make  many  only  try  to  realize 
what  they  mean  when  they  use  glibly 
phrases  of  awful  import.  To  make  re¬ 
ligious  thought  more  real  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  blessing  to  a  time  like  ours, 
or  to  any  time.  He  would  have  done 
even  more  good  in  this  way,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  if  he  had  not  emphasized  with  so 
many  dark  strokes  of  rhetoric  what  he 
means  by  the  “popular  view.”  He 
should  have  remembered  that  the  creed 
of  no  Church  is  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
travagances  with  which  this  view  has 
been  somehow  set  forth,  from  the  fright¬ 
ful  picture  in  the  close  of  Tertullian’s 
treatise  “  De  Spectaculis”  to  the  choice 
horrors  which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon.  The  spheres  of  theology  and  of 
popular  rhetoric — the  rhetoric  even  of  an 
Augustine  or  a  Jeremy  Taylor — are  quite 
apart.  The  caution  which  should  always 
guide  the  induction  of  the  one  cannot  be 
looked  for  in  the  other.  The  preacher 
has  his  own  great  function  ;  he  must 
rouse  and  penetrate, — at  times  he  must 
startle  and  appal.  But  Christian  theolo¬ 
gy  must  not  ^  made  responsible  for  the 
pictures  of  the  pulpit,  and  still  less  of 
the  devotional  manual,  whether  it  be 
Jesuit  or  Evangelical. 

This  might  form  Canon  Farrar’s  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  too  vehement  sway  of  his 
own  rhetoric,  and  the  excess  of  his  color 
here  and  there.  The  volume  is  a  vol¬ 


ume  of  Sermons  ;  but  the  vehement  tone 
is  not  confined  to  the  Sermons.  It  runs 
over  into  Preface  and  Excursus.  A 
calmer,  and  even  a  fairer  tone  towards 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  “  popular 
view,’’  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  For  after  all,  the  word  “  endless,’’ 
of  which  it  made  so  much,  was  not  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  more  than  the  original 
Scriptural  expression,  whatever  may  be 
its  true  meaning.  It  was  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  more  than  a  “  lie  ;’’  and  the  idea  of 
Divine  authority,  rather  than  any  love 
for  “crude  and  glaring  travesty,”  ex¬ 
plains  its  place  in  past  theology.  Vehe¬ 
mence  is  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  preacher ;  but  it  weakens  the 
analysis  of  the  critic,  and  blunts  the  genu¬ 
ine  insight  and  tolerance  of  judgment 
which  even  the  extravagances  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  may  claim  from  us. 

John  Tulloch. 

III. 

Canon  Farrar  rightly  condemns  the 
practice  of  building  doctrines  on  “  iso¬ 
lated  texts  tom  from  the  context,”  and 
not  “  on  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of 
revelation.”  Few  practices  are  more 
blameworthy,  but  of  these  one  is  that  of 
setting  up  doctrines  without  any  texts  to 
found  them  upon.  The  negative  design 
of  Canon  Farrar’s  volume  is  to  do  away 
with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ; 
but  its  one  positive  design  is  to  set  up  a 
Purgatory  that  is  not  Romish.  And  we 
believe  that  his  only  serious  attempt  to 
show  that,  according  to  Holy  Scripture, 
any  such  Purgatory  has  an  existence, 
rests  upon  the  isolated  text  touching  the 
spirits  in  prison,  reinforced  by  the  text 
from  the  creed  touching  the  descent  into 
hell. 

First  invoking  general  principles. 
Canon  Farrar  strongly  invokes  also  his¬ 
tory  and  experience.  What,  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  arc  the  general  principles 
recognized  in  the  Bible  as  those  on 
which  our  Creator  governs  all  things  ? 
He  does  not  tell  us.  What,  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  are  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  it  is  shown  by  history  and 
exi>eriencc  that  our  own  world  is  gov¬ 
erned  ?  He  does  not  tell  us.  He  makes 
no  assertion  that  history  and  experience 
teach  that  our  world  is  governed  on  what 
we  may  call  the  painless  principle, — that 
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is,  on  the  principle  that  the  Creator,  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  benevolent,  will  never  in¬ 
flict  pain  on  the  creature  ;  nor  any  asser¬ 
tion  that  Holy  Scripture  declares  such  to 
be  the  principle  whereon  He  does  gov¬ 
ern.  Neither  does  Canon  Farrar  assert 
that  history  and  experience  have  shown 
that  among  men  benevolent  government 
requires  that  all  penalties  for  whatever 
offence  should  be  terminable  ;  or  that 
Holy  Scripture  declares  that  to  be  a 
guiding  principle  of  the  government  of 
God  over  both  men  and  angels.  But 
much  of  Canon  Farrar’s  book  will  have 
to  be  recast  should  the  day  ever  come 
when  he  recognizes,  with  full  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  fact,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  fact,  that  these  principles  are  not 
recorded  in  experience,  not  enunciated 
in  Holy  Scripture,  but  are  contrary  to 
the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  one  and 
the  other. 

Canon  Farrar  over  and  over  again  un¬ 
consciously  assumes  that  the  Universe 
ought  to  have  been  governed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Ruler  would  never  inflict 
pain  on  the  subject.  To  Canon  Farrar 
there  may  be  something  in  a  distinction 
between  inflicting  and  causing  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  or  in  modem  jargon  l^tween  in¬ 
flicting  by  “  interference”  and  inflicting 
as  “a  natural  consequence.”  To  us 
these  are  dialectic  distinctions,  not  mor¬ 
al  ;  distinctions  of  mode,  not  of  intent ; 
of  contrivance,  not  of  polity.  So,  while 
to  Canon  Farrar  the  distinction  between 
inflicting  physical  pain  and  other  pain 
seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  cru¬ 
elty  involved,  to  us  when  pain  has  to  be 
inflicted  whether  from  ill-will  or  good¬ 
will,  if  cruel  at  all,  the  cruelty  of  inflict¬ 
ing  an  equal  amount  of  pain  by  physical 
rather  than  by  other  means  is  not  greater 
as  compared  with  less,  but  is  simply 
grosser  cruelty  as  compared  with  more 
refined. 

Canon  Farrar  never,  indeed,  says  that 
it  is  an  established  fact  in  historical  sci¬ 
ence  that  causing  pain  implies  a  delight 
in  suffering  ;  but  he  declaims  as  if  no¬ 
body  could  doubt  it.  He  never  says 
plainly  that  inflicting  punishment  implies 
cruelty,  but  he  declaims  as  if  that  was 
an  accepted  certainty.  Numerous  ex¬ 
pressions,  even  explicit  ones,  occur  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  assumptions 
here  indicated.  Nevertheless,  the  as¬ 


sumptions  underlie  the  current  of 
thought. 

That  province  in  the  government  of 
God  on  which  Dr.  Farrar  fixes  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  rule  maintained  over  men  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  In  judging  of  what  that 
must  be,  he  seldom  seeks  guidance  in  the 
rule  maintained  amongst  us  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  He  has  to  assume  that  the 
latter  does  proceed  on  the  principle  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  sometimes  appear 
to  assume  that  a  perfectly  benevolent 
government  would  not  resort  to  either  of 
these  expedients,  against  both  of  which 
objections  can  be  raised.  He  does  not 
for  guidance  turn  at  all  to  the  palmary 
instance  of  Holy  Writ — the  procedure  in 
the  case  of  angels  ;  nor  to  the  cardinal 
fact  there  revealed  that  a  younger  race  and 
an  elder,  the  first  inhabiting  only  this 
world  though  destined  for  another,  the 
second  inhabiting  another  world  though 
conversant  with  this,  the  one  consisting 
of  spirits  housed  in  flesh,  the  other  of 
spirits  not  so  housed,  act  and  react  one 
upon  the  other,  and  are,  as  to  govern¬ 
ment,  dealt  with  on  common  principles 
by  a  common  Ruler. 

Canon  Farrar  does  not  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  punishment.  He  is  not  at  all, 
times  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  merciful,  though,  perhaps,  he  means 
merciful  only  to  the  offender,  not  in  the 
wider  sense  in  which  punishment,  with¬ 
out  mercy  to  the  doer  of  a  wrong,  may 
be  saving  mercy  to  the  sufferer  of  the 
wrong,  and  protecting  mercy  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Canon  Farrar  thinks  he  relieves 
the  character  of  the  Ruler  from  charges 
of  cruelty  by  intimating  that  He  does 
not  inflict  the  torture! — «ay  those  of  de¬ 
lirium  tremens — ‘  ‘  attached  ’  ’ — by  whom  ? 
— to  certain  acts,  but  that  we  ourselves 
inflict  them.  Though  Canon  Farrar  ve¬ 
hemently  denies  that  all  who  die  impeni¬ 
tent  suffer  eternal  punishment,  he  does 
not  deny,  he  only  wishes  he  could  abso¬ 
lutely  deny,  that  any  do.  But  this  ad¬ 
mission,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  real  admis¬ 
sion,  reduces  to — we  know  not  what — 
pages  and  pages  of  hot  epithets.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  salvation  of  all  the  wicked  is  firmly 
established.  He  treats  the  doctrine  of  the 
annihilation  of  spirits  as  incapable  of 
proof.  In  the  language  of  his  own 
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Church  he  calls  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  “  a  fond  thing  vainly  invent¬ 
ed.”  But  he  holds  that  not  the  sub¬ 
stantive  “  Purgatory,”  but  the  adjective 
"  Romish,”  expresses  all  that  was  in¬ 
vented.  He  enthusiastically  preaches, 
as  a  grand  amelioration  of  the  universe 
and  adornment  of  the  faith,  a  Purgatory 
that  is  not  Romish — a  place  or  state  after 
death  of  discipline  somewhat  penal,  |>er- 
haps,  but  essentially  purifying,  whence 
all  who  under  the  discipline  repent  pass 
to  Heaven.  This  Purgatory  not  Romish 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  substan¬ 
tially  Greek,  much  resembling  that 
taught  by  Plato  in  the  “  Gorgias”  and 
the  ”  Phaedo.”  As  to  sin  being  put 
away  by  pain,  and  not  by  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Canon 
Farrar  holds  closer  to  the  Greek  one 
than  to  the  Romish  corruption  of  it. 
Plato  he|d  that  only  by  suffering  could 
sin  be  separated  from  the  soul.  Rome 
holds  that  it  is  partly  by  suffering,  and 
partly  by  the  suffrages  of  survivors. 
Canon  Farrar  deliberately  teaches  that 
men  who  **  pray,  love,  agonize,  and 
strive  to  creep  ever  nearer  to  the  light,” 
may  nevertheless  so  die  that  they  will 
”  have  to  be  purified  in  that  Gehenna  of 
aeonian  fire.”  Here  he  is  more  Romish 
than  Greek.  Plato  would  have  counted 
these  among  the  better  souls,  bound  for 
the  Isles  of  the  Blessed  ;  though  not 
among  the  rare  ones,  answering  to  the 
”  saints”  of  Canon  Farrar,  whom  Plato 
carries  to  still  brighter  abodes.  Canon 
Farrar,  however,  joins  Rome  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  Greeks  in  dividing  men  at  death 
into  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  mixed, 
rather  than,  as  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  divide  them, 
all  being  in  one'  sense  mixed,  ultimately 
into  the  wicked  and  the  just. 

Canon  Farrar  almost  invariably  coup¬ 
les  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  that  of  reprobation.  Some  may 
take  the  impression  that  he  fancies  that 
the  two  doctrines  were  first  united  in  the 
Reformed  Churches.  The  opening  sen¬ 
tence  in  Calmet’s  Dissertation  on  Pre¬ 
destination  tells  a  very  different  tale. 
But  multitudes  of  Protestants  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  most  lov¬ 
ing,  but  by  far  the  most  alarming,  of  all 
the  Teachers  in  the  Bible,  taught  in 
many  forms,  negative  and  positive,  that 
they  who  will  not  repent  will  suffer  an 
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endless  penalty,  do  not  believe  in  repro¬ 
bation,  in  necessity,  in  a  judgment  of  any 
man  by  a  light  he  never  had,  or  in  the 
final  ruin  of  the  majority  of  our  race. 
They  dare  not  say  that  any  soul  that 
prays,  loves,  and  turns  towards  the 
light,  will  have  to  pass  through  a  Gehen¬ 
na  of  aeonian  fire.  They  proclaim  for 
all  such  mercy  unstinted  and  without  re¬ 
serve.  For  purification  they  look  not  at 
all  to  torture,  but  only  to  the  blood  shed 
by 'the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  For  them  human  pains  after 
death  exist  not,  except  for  the  finally  im¬ 
penitent,  and  only  as  punishment. 

One  of  Canon  Farrar’s  general  princi¬ 
ples  is  “  God's  severity  is  all  love.”  If 
so,  the  converse  follows,  that  the  love  of 
God  is  sometimes  severity.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  all  the  notions  that  punish¬ 
ment  implies  cruelty  ?  Suppose  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  power  wishing  to  fill  London 
with  horrors  ;  how  could  he  more  speed¬ 
ily  effect  his  purpose  than  if,  professing 
fatherly  love  for  all,  he  issued  an  edict 
simply  enacting,  ”  Punishment  is  abol¬ 
ish^  ;  and  no  one  shall  suffer  in  per¬ 
son,  goods,  or  repute  for  any  deed  done.” 
Canon  Farrar,  however  unintentionally, 
has  80  employed  learning  and  eloquence 
as  to  confound  in  the  popular  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  malignant  part  played  by  per¬ 
sonal  cruelty  and  private  revenge  with 
the  beneficent  office  of  public  punish¬ 
ment.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  cor¬ 
rection  and  revenge,  both  personal  affairs, 
may  be  fully  enacted  between  two  per¬ 
sons  alone.  A  father  governing  one 
child  may  rule  on  principles  impossible 
to  a  father  governing  two,  still  more  to 
one  governing  ten,  and  still  more  to  one 
governing  a  tribe.  A  father  might  re¬ 
solve  that  as  to  Cain  all  that  was  wrong 
should  come  right,  but  how  as  to  Abel 
already  killed  ?  how  as  to  all  others  who 
had  lives  to  lose  ?  Canon  Farrar  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  punishment  proper  is 
not  a  i>ersonal  matter,  but  one  of  public 
obligation  and  interest.  ”Not,”  said 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  solemn  act  of 
judgment,  ”  for  his  cause  that  did  the 
wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered 
the  wrong,”  but  for  the  cause  of  the 
common  weal. 

When  what  is  called  punishment  is 
merely  correction,  it  carries  with  it 
demonstration  that  pain  may  be  inflict¬ 
ed  even  from  personal  good-will.  But 
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whenever  it  aims  at  rectifying  dan¬ 
gerous  dispositions  in  others  besides 
the  one  “corrected,”  then  the  good¬ 
will  is  not  primarily  personal,  but  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pain  in¬ 
flicted  is  no  measure  of  cruelty,  but  of 
care  for  the  general  good.  So  also 
when  punishment  is  deterrent.  But 
the  great  end  of  punishment  is  protec¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  end  Canon  Farrar  hard¬ 
ly  glances.  Among  mortals  punishment 
is  not  only  the  fence  of  all  rights  and 
happiness,  but  of  existence  itself.  Abol¬ 
ish  punishment,  and  you  spill  out  life  by 
a  thousand  gurgling  sluices.  So  greatly 
is  the  protective  end  of  punishment  the 
paramount  one,  that  in  grave  cases  it  be¬ 
comes  the  only  one.  In  the  “  Crito” 
the  sense  of  this  truth  felt  by  Socrates  is 
displayed  w'ith  almost  Biblical  grandeur. 
His  penalty  was  not  just  ;  it  was  not  ter¬ 
minable  ;  It  was  not  capable  of  being  re¬ 
paired  to  him,  his  friends,  or  his  chil¬ 
dren.  But  he  would  not  flee  ;  no,  sooner 
perish  Socrates  than  parish  law,  was,  in 
effect,  the  word  of  the  wise  man. 

Canon  Farrar  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  cautious  in  invoking  history  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  support  of  government  by 
terminable  penalties  exclusively.  What 
government  has  ev’er  given  a  guarantee 
beforehand  to  all  offenders  that  after  a 
time  all  consequences  of  their  offence 
shall  cease,  and  that  they  shall  not  on 
account  of  it  have  anything  more  to  suf¬ 
fer  ?  Does  past  experience  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  effect  of  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  would  be  beneficent  ?  Would  it 
not  be  malignant  ?  Among  mortals, 
however,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  fear 
of  death,  the  awe  of  a  higher  judge, 
would  in  part  restrain  the  evil  effect  of 
prospective  impunity.  But  how  if  both 
immortality  and  prospective  impunity 
were  assured  ?  Might  not  a  system  of 
terminable  penalties  lead  to  an  intermina¬ 
ble  repetition  of  offences,  necessitating 
ever  new  punishments  for  fresh  trans- 
^essors  ?  May  not  Plato  in  firmly  fix¬ 
ing  on  the  “  incurable”  as  monuments 
of  terrible  suffering  for  ever,  no  longer 
for  their  own  correction,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  warning  to  others,  have  better  in¬ 
terpreted  the  plans  of  a  benevolence  that 
covers  all  a^es  and  all  worlds  than  do 
they  who  insist  that  every  offender  must 
have  eventual  impunity  ?  The  latter 
supposition,  pushed  to  its  consequences, 
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requires  that  wrong  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  for  if  only  forgiven  the  repara¬ 
tion  is,  we  repeat,  to  Cain,  not  to  Abel. 
Here  we  come  in  face  of  the  problem  of 
problems,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  wrong,  the  toleration  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  what  Butler  calls  “  the  mystery  of 
God,  the  great  mystery  of  His  suffering 
vice  and  confusion  to  prevail.”  In  all 
his  impetuous  flights  Canon  Farrar  bare¬ 
ly  grazes  the  surface  of  that  mystery, 
like  a  bird  skimming  over  a  still  but  un¬ 
fathomable  deep. 

William  Arthur. 

IV. 

Those  who  have  taken  any  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  wrong  which  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  suffered  in  all  ages  at  the 
hands  of  its  scribes  and  priests,  will  not 
wonder  at  the  fervid  and  indeei^ passion¬ 
ate  eloquence  with  which  Canon  Farrar 
pleads  against  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
dogmas  by  which  they  have  distorted  the 
righteousness  of  the  Divine  government, 
and  clouded  the  glory  of  the  Divine  love. 
Such  a  book  as  Canon  Farrar’s  “  Eternal 
Hope”  is  deeply  significant.  Some  of 
us  have  been  for  years  witnessing  against 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  torment,  as 
horrible  in  itself,  even  according  to  Cal¬ 
vin’s  confession,  and  staining  with  deep 
dishonor  the  justice  as  well  as  the  love 
of  God.  But  we  have  been  as  “  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness,”  compared  with 
the  testimony  which  is  uplifted  by  one 
who  sp>eaks  with  the  weight  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignity,  and  from  the  high  places  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  When  a  man  of 
Canon  Farrar’s  position  and  influence 
feels  himself  so  pressed  in  spirit  to 
preach  the  Eternal  Hope  that  he  can  no 
longer  forbear,  and  gives  forth  a  work  so 
charged  with  intense  conviction  as  this, 
the  controversy  enters  on  a  new  phase, 
and  is  manifestly  nearer  to  its  end. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  criticize  Canon 
Farrar’s  book  in  detail,  for  this  simple 
reason.  I  have  myself  been  led,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  same  influences,  to 
very  much  the  same  conclusions,  which  I 
published  three  years  ago,  in  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  “  The  Doctrine  of  Annihila¬ 
tion  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,” 
and  I  could  but  repeat  what  I  then  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  can  only  rejoice  at  finding 
that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  was  then 
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led  after  much  anxious  thought,  and 
under  a  very  painful  sense  of  responsi* 
bility,  are  sustained  by  the  high  authori¬ 
ty  and  the  ample  learning  of  the  eminent 
writer  who  has  pleaded  so  eloquently  for 
the  Eternal  Hope.  Like  Canon  Farrar, 
I  am  unable  to  accept  the  dogma  of  the 
Universalists,  after  full  consideration  of 
the  learned  and  impressive  arguments 
which  1  have  read  upon  the  subject.  I 
believe  too  deeply  in  the  sacredness  of 
human  freedom,  to  accept  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  me  to  set  an  imperative 
bound  to  its  decisions  ;  nor  can  I  hnd  it 
set  forth  in  any  clear,  developed  form  as 
the  scheme  of  the  future  which  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  word  of  God.  But  I  hold, 
and  each  year  I  seem  to  hold  more  hrm- 
ly,  that  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  cannot  be  the  one 
Divine  power  in  the  universe  which,  for 
man  at  any  rate,  is  paralyzed  by  the  hand 
of  Death.  Justice,  holiness,  fidelity  to 
truth,  wrath  against  sin,  these  we  are 
told,  and  we  joyfully  believe,  live  on  and 
rule  through  all  eternity  ;  but  one  thing, 
if  this  awful  dogma  be  true.  Death  par¬ 
alyzes — the  hand  of  the  Divine  love. 
.‘\nd  this,  when  it  is  once  fairly  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  reason, 
is  blankly  incredible.  Whatever  else 
may  or  may  not  work  on  through  eterni¬ 
ty,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  love 
which  moved  the  Father  to  redeem  the 
world  at  such  infinite  cost,  must  work 
on,  while  there  is  one  pang  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  bom  of  sin,  which  can  touch  the 
Divine  pity,  or  one  wretched  prodigal  in 
rags  and  hunger  far  from  the  home  and 
the  heart  of  God.  And  while  we  know 
the  wrath  of  God  against  evil,  which  is  a 
dread  reality,  though  always  within  the 
sphere  of  His  love,  and  see  that  sin  can 
only  be  purged  through  terrible  pain,  we 
have  the  right  to  clasp  to  our  hearts  all 
the  hope  that  can  grow  out  of  the  assur¬ 
ance,  that  so  long  as  the  God  who  is 
Love  lives  and  reigns,  the  mercy  which 
redeemed  the  world  must  be  the  regnant 
power  through  all  the  ages  and  in  all  the 
spheres.  This  surely  must  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  vision  of  “  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,”  bearing  visibly  the 
symbols  of  the  Cross  and  Passion.  All 
that  the  Cross  symbolizes  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  as  exalted  to  the  throne  of  univer¬ 
sal  dominion,  the  vital  centre  of  the  Di- 
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vine  order  of  the  universe  “  for  ever  and 
for  ever.” 

Eternal  Hope  !  It  expresses  in  brief 
the  words  with  which  I  closed  the  treat¬ 
ise  to  which  I  have  referred  :  “  I  plead 
for  the  hope  of  the  destruction  of  the 
work  of  the  devil  in  the  universe,  by  the 
salvation  of  all  that  bears  the  trace  of  the 
touch  of  the  hand  of  God.  Sin  withered 
under  the  curse  of  the  souls  that  were 
once  its  victims  ;  the  devil  spoiled  of  his 
dark  dominion,^  not  by  the  fiat  of  omni- 
]>otent  will,  but  by  the  hand  of  omnipo¬ 
tent  love.  Hell  destroyed  ;  Christ  tri¬ 
umphant  ;  gathering  the  spoils  of  His 
Cross  and  Passion  here  and  in  all  the 
worlds.”  This  is  the  Eternal  Hope. 
The  term  is  happily  chosen,  and  the 
book  will  be  as  "  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy”  lo  many  a  sad  and  burdened  heart  ; 
justifying  as  it  does  the  soul’s  deepest 
convictions  and  most  passionate  long¬ 
ings,  by  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world’s 
wisest  teachers  in  all  generations  ;  by  the 
valuable  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  ideas 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  generation  to  which 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  ;  and  by 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  it  ably  expounds.  The  textual 
criticism  is  of  great  value  ;  it  forms  too 
an  important  feature  of  a  work  of  great 
interest,  which  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this — “  Salvator  Mundi,” 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

And  now  that  we  are  emerging  from 
the  terrible  shadow  of  this  doctrine,  we 
look  back  with  a  shudder,  and  ask  our¬ 
selves,  how  was  it  possible  that  Christian 
men  should  believe  it,  and  should  con¬ 
nect  such  unutterable  horrors  with  the 
administration  of  a  Being  who  has  given 
to  us  in  Cavalry  the  measure  of  His  love  ? 
How  could  it  ever  be  preached  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Gospel  of  the  King¬ 
dom  to  mankind  ?  And  there  is  another 
and  darker  question  behind.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  world  having  believed  and  preached 
it  all  these  ages,  dare  we  wonder  that 
Christendom  is  so  little  like  a  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  ?  In  order  to  get  light  on 
these  questions,  it  is  needful  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  doctrine  grew  pari  passu 
with  sacerdotal  ideas.  It  is  emphatical¬ 
ly  the  dogma  of  the  priest,  which  he  has 
wielded,  and  mainly  with  no  base  pur- 
I>ose,  as  a  means  of  influence  over  men. 
It  gave  to  him  a  ready  and  powerful 
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means  of  terrorizing  a  rough  and  brutal 
generation,  and  with  what  awful  force 
he  used  it  the  students  of  mediaeval  liter¬ 
ature  will  very  well  understand.  But  it 
would  have  defeated  its  own  end,  and 
become  jjowerless  through  excess  of  hor¬ 
ror,  but  for  the  priestly  “  power  of  the 
keys.”  There  were  always  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  priest’s  absolution,  and  the 
great  purgatorial  discipline,  between  the 
human  soul  and  the  naked  terror,  during 
the  mediaeval  period  ;  and  so  men  w'ere 
not  afraid  to  paint  out  in  the  most  loath¬ 
some  and  harrowing  forms  the  physical 
torments  of  the  damned,  because  they 
had  a  ready  refuge  to  offer  in  the  very 
mild  condition  of  submission  to  the 
direction  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
Christian  attitude  of  soul  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Rome.  And  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  same  sacerdotal  leaven  in  the 
Anglican  Church  has  exercised  the  same 
influence,  and  has  in  some  measure  miti¬ 
gated  the  sharp  pressure  of  the  doctrine 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  ,  while  we  of  the  Evangelical  Non¬ 
conformist  Churches  have  felt  it  in  its 
full  force.  We  retain  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  in  its  most  explicit  form,  and 
we  preach  that  the  doom  of  the  impeni¬ 
tent  sinner  is  “everlasting  burning.” 
No  priestly  word  or  act  is  recognized  in 
our  Churches,  which  can  mitigate  for  a 
moment  ”  the  horrible  decree  ;”  and  the 
only  “  way  of  escape,”  as  we  are  fond 
of  phrasing  it,  is  by  what  is  constantly 
represented  as  a  terribly  narrow  and  diffi¬ 
cult  path.  It  is  here,  in  the  Churches 
which  inherit  the  Puritan  traditions,  that 
the  grisly  form  of  the  terror  is  to  be 
seen.  Canon  Farrar  has  quoted  some 
truly  awful  passages  from  President  Ed¬ 
wards.  I  have  quoted  others  in  the 
work  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  remember  the  anguish  of 
mind  which  these  doctrines  inflicted  on 
those  who  felt  bound  to  preach  them. 
They  agonized  in  spirit  until  they  felt 
sure  that,  if  God’s  glory  and  the  gc^  of 
man  demanded  it,  they  were  ready  them¬ 
selves  to  endure  to  the  utmost  what  they 
believed  that  God  was  purposed  to  inflict 
on  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

^  But  the  idea  could  only  hold  a  hardly- 
disputed  sway  while  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  order  of  the  universe  which 
Au^stine  develops  in  the  “  De  Civitate 
Dei”  was  supreme  :  the  two  great  house- 
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holds  of  light  and  of  darkness,  in  dire, 
constant,  and  hopeless  antagonism. 
Calvinism  is  essentially  a  fighting  creed  ; 
grand  in  its  affirmations  for  all  time, but  in 
its  negations  and  anathemas  possible  only 
in  an  age  of  stem  strife  between  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  antagonists,  in  which  the 
sufferings  of  the  beaten  stir  grim  satisfac¬ 
tion,  like  the  pains  of  traitors  overthrown 
in  war.  Moreover,  in  ages  when  high¬ 
handed  despotism  was  the  normal  form 
of  government,  men  were  more  able, 
without  a  revulsion  of  horror,  to  connect 
stem,  tyrannous  methods  with  the  rule 
of  God, 

But  when  the  idea  of  the  one  great 
family  of  man,  in  which  the  saints  were 
to  be  the  ministers  to  the  sinners,  began 
to  steal  into  human  hearts,  largely  through 
that  great  uprising  of  the  human  which 
is  known  as  the  Revolution,  and  which 
had  deeper  roots  than  is  commonly  sus¬ 
pected  in  the  word  of  God,  men  began 
to  feel  more  sharply  the  incompatibility 
of  this  terrible  dogma  with  the  very  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  New  and  be¬ 
nign  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a  mler  and  his 
relation  to  the  ruled  have  been  winning 
their  way  during  these  last  generations, 
and  are  now  accepted  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Looking  from  earthly 
to  heavenly  things,  men  are  forced  to 
ask  themselves,  what  nile  is  this  which 
the  Church  through  all  these  ages  has 
been  setting  before  Christendom  as  Di¬ 
vine  ?  Great  searchings  of  heart  and 
stirrings  of  conscience  are  inevitable  un¬ 
der  such  conditions.  I>et  us  thank  God 
that  they  are  breaking  forth  benignly  in 
such  works  as  these.  How  terribly  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  brutalized  by  the  pictures 
of  torture  with  which,  from  Baeda  down 
to  Orcagna,  mediaeval  historians,  preach¬ 
ers,  painters,  and  poets  made  it  familiar, 
one  hardly  dares  to  estimate.  How 
many  generations  will  pass  before  the 
hold  on  man’s  nobler  nature,  which  has 
been  lost  by  the  Gospel  of  Terror,  will 
be  regained  by  the  Gospel  of  Love  ! 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

V. 

If  there  be  any  doctrine  ever  taught 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  which  can 
claim  to  be  really  Catholic,  it  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  never-ending  punishment.  This 
has  been  believed  by  the  majority  of 
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Christians  in  all  ages,  in  all  Churches, 
and,  with  very  insignificant  exceptions, 
of  all  sects.  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and 
Reformers,  zealous  Roman  Catholics  and 
ardent  Protestants,  have  agreed  that  this 
is  an  undeniable  portion  of  the  Catholic' 
faith.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  doctrine,  but  is  it  Christian  ?  Dr. 
Farrar  says  that  the  Scriptures,  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  “  modem  criti¬ 
cism,”  are  “absolutely  silent”  as  to 
”  endless  torture.”  Like  transubstantia- 
tion  and  many  other  Cathoiic  doctrines, 
it  is  founded  on  taking  literally  words 
which  were  never  intended  to  have  a  liter¬ 
al  meaning. 

Itjs  a  vast  triumph  for  "  modem  crit¬ 
icism,”  if  it  has  overthrown  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  the  great  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  all  ages  have  put  on  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture.  This,  however,  is 
but  one  symptom  of  the  revolution  which 
is  overtaking  the  theology  which  has  long 
sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of  Catho¬ 
lic  or  orthodox.  It  comes  finally  to  the 
long-disputed  question  of  authority  or 
reason — whether  we  are  to  believe  doc¬ 
trines  because  of  the  Catholic  consent  of 
ages  and  generations,  or  if  our  belief  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  party  of  progress  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  which  Dr.  Farrar  be¬ 
longs,  receives  as  a  certain  tmth  the 
axiom  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  ”  reason  is 
the  only  faculty  whereby  we  have  to 
judge  of  anything,  even  of  revelation  it¬ 
self.”  If  then  any  doctrine  taught  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  is  not  reasona¬ 
ble,  there  is  so  far  a  presumption  that  it 
is  not  really  a  doctrine  of  revelation. 
Moreover  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  on  Butler’s  principle  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
the  existence  in  Christianity  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  endless  punishment  would  go  a 
long  way  to  invalidate  its  claim  to  b«  of 
divine  origin.  The  argument  is,  reason 
tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun¬ 
ishment  is  incompatible  with  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  divine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
answer  this  argument  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  evil,  from 
present  suffering,  from  the  incapacity  of 
human  reason  to  judge  of  God’s  doings, 
and  from  our  ignorance  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  divine  government.  But 


the  capacity  of  man  to  judge  of  God’s 
justice  is  everywhere  assumed  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  the  faith  that  He  will  do  right  in 
the  end  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  belief 
in  God  at  all ;  and  the  case  of  present 
evil  and  suffering  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  evil  and  suffering  which 
shall  never  end.  All  present  irregular¬ 
ities  may  be  put  right ;  God  has  before 
Him  a  whole  eternity,  in  which  He  can 
rectify  the  wrongs  of  this  present  life  ; 
but  the  very  terms  “  endless  evil  and 
suffering”  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  ever  l^ing  so  rectified  as  to  be 
compatible  with  the  divine  attributes  of 
justice  and  mercy.  In  this  case  the 
subject  is  within  the  competence  of  man 
to  judge,  for  he  is  told  that  endless  suf¬ 
fering  is  to  depend  on  his  actions  in  this 
present  life,  and  reason  declares  that 
nothing  which  the  worst  of  men  could 
possibly  do  within  the  compass  of  his 
three  score  and  ten  years  could  possibly 
deserve  such  a  punishment  as  the  end¬ 
less  torment  of  Catholic  or  orthodox  the¬ 
ology. 

We  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  Cath¬ 
olic,  for  some  of  those  who  claim  this 
apptellation  as  the  antithesis  of  Protestant 
have  of  late  been  trying  to  charge  the 
awful  hell  on  those  who,  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  are  said  to  have  departed  from  the 
Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Farrar  seems  partly 
to  have  admitted  their  plea ;  but  the 
whole  argument  rests,  on  the  clumsy  in¬ 
vention  of  purgatory,  which  is  to  purify 
by  physical  torments,  not  the  lost,  but 
the  souls  that  are  not  sufficiently  pure  to 
enter  into  Paradise.  There  still  (exists 
the  awful  hell  for  the  lost,  which  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  Romish  Church  as  it 
ever  was  in  any  Protestant  community. 
To  take  the  Roman  Catholic  books  that 
first  come  to  our  hands,  here  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Bouhour’s  Meditations,  trans¬ 
lated  in  a  book  of  devotion  for  English 
Roman  Catholics  ; — 

*'  What  misery  can  be  equal  to  that  of  beina 
miserable  so  long  as  God  shall  be  God  ? 
.  .  .  These  unl^ppy  children  of  wrath  not 
only  suffer  during  eternity,  but  they  suffer 
eternity  during  each  moment  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Eternity  is  engraven  on  the  flames 
which  torment  them  ;  it  makes  a  part  of  all 
their  sufferings  ;  it  is  ever  present  to  their 
minds.  O  tormenting  thought  I  O  misera¬ 
ble  condition  I  To  bum  for  ever  I  to  weep 
for  ever  !  to  rage  for  ever  !” 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  Med- 
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itations  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  which  are 
printed  in  the  “Garden of  the  Soul — 

Represent  to  jrourself  a  dark  city  all  burn¬ 
ing,  and  stinking  with  hre  and  brimstone. 

.  .  .  The  damned  are  in  the  depth  of  hell 
within  this  woeful  city,  where  they  suffer  un¬ 
speakable  torments  in  all  their  senses  and 
members.  .  .  .  Consider  above  all  the 

eternity  of  their  pains,  which  above  all  things 
makes  hell  intolerable.” 

To  those  who  are  really  lost  the  Church 
of  Rome,  no  more  than  orthodox  Pro¬ 
testants,  allows  the  possibility  of  amend¬ 
ment  after  this  present  life. 

To  reject  endless  punishment  is  to 
overturn  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
system  of  theology  which  is  known  as 
Catholic,  but  it  is'also  to  remove  what  to 
many  is  an  insupterable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  believing  Christianity.  The  great 
question  then  is.  Can  it  be  done  fairly, 
or  can  modem  criticism  really  prove  that 
the  Scriptures  are  silent  concerning 
never-ending  punishment  ?  The  remark 
is  made  by  old  Thomas  Hobbes  that 
though  hell  fire  may  be  everlasting,  those 
cast  into  it  may  not  remain  in  it  everlast¬ 
ingly.  This  is  an  ingenious  solution  of 
a  pressing  difficulty,  but  when  ingenuity 
is  necessary  there  is  always  ground  for 
suspicion.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
wicked  will  be  annihilated,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  immortality  will  be  granted 
only  to  them  that  repent  and  amend. 
But  this  is  a  suppiosition  which  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  and,  like  the 
other,  is  ingeniously  invented  to  meet  a 
difficulty.  Restitution,  or  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  is  the  most  reasona¬ 
ble  hypothesis,  and  the  one  which  could 
appeal  to  most  passages  of  Scripture  in 
the  way  of  indirect  intimation,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the 
New  Testament. 

To  the  English  reader  of  the  Bible  the 
plainest  and  most  obvious  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  that  it  shall  be  endless,  in  a 
place  called  hell,  and  with  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  ;  and  the  strongest  words  are  those 
of  Christ  Himself  where  He  says  of  the 
wicked  that  “  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
their-  fire  is  not  quenched.’’  Awful 
words  to  our  ears  when  coming  with  the 
full  meaning  which  they  now  convey  to 
us.  But  had  they  this  meaning  when 
Christ  spoke  them  ?  Did  they  convey 
this  meaning  to  those  who  first  heard 
them  ?  This  is  surely  a  legitimate  in¬ 


quiry,  and  the  meaning  which  Christ  in¬ 
tended  must  be  the  proper  meaning. 
Can  a  worm  that  never  dies  mean  any¬ 
thing  else  but  a  worm  that  never  dies  ? 
Can  fire  that  is  never  to  be  quenched 
mean  anything  but  fire  that  is  never  to 
be  quenched  ?  Certainly  not,  if  we  must 
take  them  literally,  but  does  the  dis¬ 
course  admit  of  this  ?  A  worm  and  a 
fire  are  material.  It  may  be  said  that 
though  they  are  only  emblematic,  yet 
they  must  mean  that  whatever  the  suffer¬ 
ing  is  it  must  be  never-ending.  And 
this  would  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  a  fair  inference,  but  it  happens  that 
Christ  took  the  words  irom  the  last  verse 
of  Isaiah,  where  the  reference  is  to  mate¬ 
rial  bodies  and  to  a  temporal  punishment 
— in  which  case  the  worm  cannot  be  liter¬ 
ally  netter-dying,  nor  the  fire  unquench¬ 
able.  Why  should  they  be  taken  literally 
when  spoken  by  Christ,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  as  obviously  they 
cannot  be,  so  far  as  duration  is  con¬ 
cerned,  when  used  by  Isaiah  ? 

Dr.  Farrar  maintains  that  “  hell’’  and 
“  damnation’’  had  not,  when  the  Bible 
was  translated,  the  terrible  meaning 
which  they  have  now.  This  may  be 
partly  true,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  idea  of  a  place  of  endless  tor¬ 
ment  was  familiar  to  the  translators. 
Damnation  has  evidently  changed  its 
meaning  for  the  worse.  But  the  really 
important  ^  word  is  “eternal.’’  The 
Greek  aioovioS  inay  or  may  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  “  everlasting.’’  It  is  used  in  many 
places  in  the  Bible  where  it  cannot  mean 
endless,  and  its  etymological  meaning  is 
the  opposite  of  everlasting.  The  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
notes  to  Archer  Butler’s  Lectures  (vol. 
ii.  182),  points  out  a  passage  in  Plato 
which  no  ^critic  before  had  noticed,  in 
which  aia>ytoi  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of 
eternal.  The  word,  however,  was  also 
used  by  the  later  philosophers,  as  Philo, 
Plotinus,  and  other  Neo-Platonists,  to 
mean  eternal,  not  in  the  sense  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  duration,  but  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  plenitude  of  being,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Spinoza’s  definition  of  eterni¬ 
ty,  "  per  aUrnitatem  inUlligo  ipsam  exist- 
entiam."  If  we  could  suppose  that 
Christ  spoke  the  language  of  philosophy, 
and  that  the  discourses  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  are  reported  literally,  we  might 
fairly  conclude  that  by  “eternal  life’’ 
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He  meant  absolute  existence.  The  op- 
site  of  this,  eternal  death,  would  then 
a  mere  negation,  not  suffering  marked 
by  any  degree  of  duration,  but  the  de¬ 
privation  of  absolute  or  real  existence. 

Etymology,  metaphysics,  and  we  may 
say,  for  the  convenience  of  the  argument, 
the  fourth  Gospel,  may  all  be  left  out  of 
the  controversy  ;  and  the  sole  question 
to  be  settled  is  what  Christ  meant  to  say 
when  He  spoke  of  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  The  proper  answer  seems 
to  be  that  He  did  not  intend  to  convey 
any  idea  either  of  the  real  nature  or  of 
the  duration  of  the  punishment.  It  was 
something  so  awful  that  the  strongest 
metaphors  with  which  the  minds  of  His 
hearers  were  familiar  were  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  it,  but  still  they  were  metaphors, 
and  all  taken  from  things  temporal  and 
material.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  never  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  heaven  or  hell,  but  under 
material  figures,  just  as  it  rarely  speaks 
of  God  except  under  the  likeness  of  man, 
or  with  attributes  which  are  in  part  com¬ 
mon  to  God  and  man.  And  the  reason 
of  this  probably  is,,  that  the  multitude  of 
men  have  no  capacity  for  anything  be¬ 
yond  this.  Christ’s  language  addressed 
to  the  multitude  was  metaphorical,  and 
not  literal.  The  judgment  of  God 
against  sin  is  terrible,  but  the  details  of 
that  judgment  may  not  be  definitely  re¬ 
vealed,  and  we  may  not  have  capacities 
for  understanding  such  a  revelation  if  it 
were  made. 

We  are  thus  in  the  end  left  to  reason 
as  to  the  duration  of  punishment,  and 
reason  has  ever  rebelled  against  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  in  never-ending  suffering.  In 
unbelievers,  in  rational  apologists,  and 
in  Catholic  saints  and  theologians,  there 
has  been  in  some  form  an  objection  to 
this  belief,  or  a  mitigation  which  went  a 
long  way  to  neutralize  it.  To  all  it  is 
manifest  that  there  is  no  such  difference 
between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
of  men  as  that  one  should  have  a  never- 
ending  felicity  and  the  other  be  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  devils  in  never-ending 
torment.  The  distinction  of  baptized  or 
unbaptized,  Christian  or  heathen.  Cath¬ 
olic  or  heretic,  elect  or  reprobate  ,are  all 
insufficient  to  make  a  difference  so  vast 
as  that  between  heaven  and  hell  as  com¬ 
monly  understood.  And  when  we  look 
at  men  as  they  actually  are,  the  chief 
differences  between  them  have  depended 
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on  the  circumstances  oCtheir  birth,  edu¬ 
cation,  companions,  and  natural  temper¬ 
ament  ;  and  when  they  die,  the  multi¬ 
tude,  as  Mr.  Wilson  of  Great  Staughton 
somewhere  says,  are  “germinal  souls.” 
They  are  too  bad  for  heaven  and  too 
good  for  hell.  Some  may  deserve  many 
stripes,  but  others  only  a  few.  And 
that  this  is  admitted  by  those  who  tena¬ 
ciously  cling  to  never-ending  suffering  is 
proved  by  the  general  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  different  degrees  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  life.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Plumptre,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Far¬ 
rar,  quotes  remarkable  passages  on  this 
subject  from  Butler  and  Paley.  But  he 
will  also  find  the  same' doctrine  as  exact¬ 
ly  stated  in  John  Wesley’s  sermons.  The 
idea  that  great  revivalist  preachers  have 
owed  their  success  to  preaching  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  hell  is  exploded.  They  preached 
terror  .  much  less  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  and  their  success  was  not  owing 
to  this,  but  to  their  awakening  the  moral 
sense  which  found  a  hell  wherever  there 
was  sin.  John  Hunt 

VI.  - 

Canon  Farrar’s  volume  of  sermons  is 
one  of  four  noticeable  books  which  have 
recently  appeared,  in  conjunction  witb 
many  pamphlets,  wherein  the  popular 
theology,  as  well  of  the  Roman  and  An¬ 
glican  Churches  as  of  most  Protestant 
communions,  in  respect  of  the  condition 
of  souls  beyond  the  grave  is  challenged 
or  disputed.  The  three  others  are  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Jukes’  “  Restitution  of 
All  Things,”  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox’s 
“  Salvator  Mundi,”  and  Mr.  Edward 
White’s  “  Life  in  Christ.” 

I  think  that  all  dispassionate  readers 
of  these  four,  works  must  come  to  agree¬ 
ment  on  one  point,  if  no  more  :  namely, 
that  in  the  last  three  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  trained  theologians, 
with  men  from  whose  conclusions  they 
may  indeed  be  constrained  to  differ  wide¬ 
ly,  yet  whose  method  and  matter  they 
must  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  scientific  divinity.  But  in  Canon 
Farrar’s  Sermons  the  amateur  and  neo¬ 
phyte  is  visible  throughout,  and  the  dis¬ 
courses  themselves,  while  always  cul¬ 
tured,  often — perhap»s  too  often — ornate, 
and  sometimes  impassioned,  yet  seldom 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  sustained  argument. 
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or  even  of  accurate  thought,  and  never  which  can  exercise  thought ;  and  this  is 
attain  the  level  of  matured  theological  what  Canon  Farrar  has  practically,  albeit 
knowledge.  They  are,  to  borrow  a  undesignedly,  done.  There  is  touch 
simile  from  forensic  practice,  declama-  force  in  Mr,  Cox’s  plea  that  the  very 
tory  appeals  to  a  jury  rather  than  rea-  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  and  that 
soned  pleadings  before  a  judge  ;  and  al-  ambiguity  of  the  Scriptural  indications 
though  the  preface  and  appendices  are  which  is  admitted  by  all  impartial  schol- 
somewhat  more  chastened  in  style  and  ars,  must  act  in  restraint  of  our  con- 
more  exact  in  method,  yet  they,  too,  ex-  structing  a  complete  and  consistent  the- 
hibit  a  fragmentary  and  tentative  char-  ory  which  may  be  proffered  as  a  full 
acter  which  is  eminently  unsatisfying,  answer  to  inquiry,  a  convincing  substi- 
but  which,  it  must  in  justice  be  said,  the  tute  for  the  discredited  hypothesis  ;  but 
author  apologetically  confesses.  Never-  Mr.  Cox  himself,  not  less  than  Mr.  Jukes 
theless,  these  very  defects  have  their  val-  and  Mr.  White,  does  endeavor  to  set 
ue  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  some  positive  teaching  in  the  place  of 
w'ith  which  the  sermons  'deal  ;  for  they  that  which  he  seeks  to  displace.  I  can 
supply  ample  proof  that  it  has  passed  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
out  of  the  domain  of  dead  scholastic  dia-  majority  of  those  who  heard  Canon  Far- 
lectics,  and  has  entered  into  that  of  bum-  rar’s  sermons  must  have  gone  away  with 
ing  questions,  to  which  the  intellect  and  a  much  clearer  notion  as  to  what  he  de¬ 
conscience  of  all  thinking  Christian  men  nied  than  as  to  what  he  asserted  and 
are  imperatively  demanding  some  prompt  wished  them  to  believe.  And  if  so,  he 
and  unfaltering  answer  ;  and  further  discharged  no  more  than  one-half  of  a 
make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  answer  teacher’s  function.  It  admits  of  no  rea- 
which  the  pKjpular  theology  has  been  sonable  doubt  that  the  popular  theology 
tendering  for  centuries  past  will  not  be  is  a  very  ineffective  deterrent  from  sin  ; 
accepted  much  longer.  and  that  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as 

I  disclaim  any  desire  to  uphold  that  caused  the  practical  failure  of  the  Eng- 
theology  (which  I  have  never  aided  in  lish  penal  code  before  Romilly  soften^ 
propagating)  when  pointing  out  what  it :  namely,  that  as  judges  and  juries  of- 
seem  to  me  certain  flaws  in  Canon  Far-  ten  then '  combined  against  the  evidence 
rar’s  method  and  statements  ;  since,  to  acquit  culprits,  rather  than  inflict  the 
were  I  obliged  to  choose,  I  should  prefer  disproportionate  penalty  of  death  for 
ranging  myself  at  his  side,  rather  than  minor  offences,  an  element  of  great  un- 
with  Pinamonti  or  even  with  Mr.  E.  H.  certainty  was  introduced  into  the  law, 
Bickersteth,  whose  comparatively  soft-  and  almost  perfect  impunity  attended 
ened  view  appears  in  his  remarkable  many  serious  crimes,  so  that  they  were 
poem,  •“  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  actually  encouraged, — a  risk  obviated 
Ever.”  by  the  juster  incidence  of  the  present 

The  most  salient  defect,  then,  in  these  code,  which  is  more  certain,  though 
sermons  is  that  they  do  little  more  than  milder.  So,  too,  when  men  are  taught 
pull  down.  That  is  often  a  most  neces-  that  God  has  only  one  penalty  in  His  code, 
sary  process,  and  all  dwellers  in  crowded  that  of  everlasting  damnation,  they  can- 
cities  know  full  well  how  great  is  the  not  believe  that  He  will  invariably  inflict 
gain  in  the  mere  sweeping  away  of  noi-  it,  and  each  hopes  to  get  off  altogether, 
some  fever-dens,  even  if  their  sites  be  not  realizing  that  every  sin  must  be  chas- 
left  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  whole-  tised.  Canon  Farrar  has  scarcely  given 
some  dwellings  nor  pleasant  gardens  to  this  latter  notion  adequate  prominence, 
occupy  them.  And  there  is  no  question  though  subordinately  mentioning  it,  and 
in  my  mind,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the  im-  so  far  has  not  supplied  a  clear  deterrent 
Iterative  necessity  of  demolishing,  and  for  lower  natures,  an  error  from  which 
that  speedily,  the  hyper-Augustinianism  Mr.  Jukes  is  quite  free.  To  my  mind, 
which  still  lingers  amongst  us.  But  we  further,  even  his  destructive  argument 
cannot  wisely  leave  huge  vacant  spaces,  is  not  put  on  the  soundest  basis.  There 
like  the  wastes  within  the  walls  of  Rome  is  not  sufficient  stress  laid  anywhere  on 
and  of  Constantinople,  in  men’s  minds  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Scriptures  of 
where  once  were  some  definite  notions  the  New  Testament  contain  two  parallel 
as  to  one  of  the  most  momentous  topics  and  often  seemingly  contradictory  sets  of 
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statements  as  to  the  Last  Things,  one  of  punishment,  has  never  been  formulated 
which,  even  after  being  sifted  jealously  by  the  Church,  and  makes  no  part  of 
by  hostile  criticism,  does  make  for  the  any  Conciliar  decree  or  any  Christian 
popular  theology,  and  another  which  creed.  This  important  fact  ought  to 
more  than  implies  a  full  restoration  and  have  been  given  prominence  in  connex- 
the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil.  It  is  ion  with  the  proof  tendered  that  St.  Greg- 
as  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  inquiry  if  ory  Nyssen,  and  other  eminent  .('athers 
the  evidence  for  the  first  half  of  these  of  an  earlier  date,  followed  the  milder 
conflicting  declarations  be  ‘minimized,  as  view,  because  it  establishes  that  their 
it  has  proved  to  be  when  the  second  half  opinion  is  still,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  wholly  disregarded,  4nd  on  Canon  tenable,  and  has  not  been  excluded,  like 
Farrar’s  hypothesis  it  seems  almost  im*  some  ante-Nicene  phraseology  on  other 
possible  to,  account  for  the  origin  and  points,  by  subsequent  authoritative  ex¬ 
spread  of  the  popular  theology  at  all.  planationsor  rulings.  Dr.  Farrar,  while 
Unless  it  had  a  great  deal  more  to  go  on  most  usefully  drawing  attention  to  the 
than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  it  could  unfamiliar  fact  that  the  Jewish  Church 
scarcely  have  arisen  and  maintained  its  has  no  tradition  whatever  in  favor  of 
position  so  long  within  the  Christian  endless  punishment,  has  failed  to  group 
Church.  visibly  with  it  that  other  fact,  that  Pray- 

The  second  point  which  is  insufficient-  ers  for  the  Dead  passed  without  break 
ly  illustrated,  ^ing  indeed  quite  absent  from  Judaism  into  Christianity  ;  so  that, 
from  the  sermons,  and  merely  relegated  when  once  the  true  historical  position  of 
to  a  casual  note  in  one  of  the  appen-  Christianity  as  a  continuous  development 
dices,  is  the  absence  of  any  formulated  of  Judaism  is  fully  realized,  the  milder 
decree  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  favor  view  seems  antecedently  more  likely  to 
of  everlasting  punishment.  That  the  be  a  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  the 
question  was  raised  and  debated  we  Gospel  than  the  harsher  one. 
know  ;  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  pro-  Another  point  where  Dr.  Farrar  has 
cure  a  formal  condemnation  of  Origen’s  understated  his  case,  at  the  same  time 
doctrine  on  this  head  we  know  also  ;  but  that  he  seems  to  lay  almost  undue  stress 
the  effort  failed,  and  the  question  re-  on  it,  is  his  discussion  at  pp.  xxxiv.-v., 
mains  an  open  one  to  this  day.  There  77-8,and8o-i,  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
is  a  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  in  crucial  word  aicoyioS  where  he  appears 
the  simplest  of  our  symbols,  the  Apos-  to  exclude  that  meaning  of  infinity  which 
ties’  Creed,  and  in  the  most  universal  of  it  unquestionably  often  has,  e.g.  Exod. 
them,  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan,  iii.  15  ;  Job  xxxiii.  12  ;  Isa.  xl.  28,  lx. 
we  are  called  on  to  express  our  belief  in  19,  &c.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this 
the  life,  but  not  in  the  death,  to  come,  term  is  confessedly  ambiguous,  without 
And  although  the  Athanasian  Hymn  may  also  saying  that  there  are  several  Greek 
obviously  be  quoted  adversely,  it  is  to  be  words  perfectly  free  from  any  ambiguity, 
noticed  that  it  restricts  itself  in  its  clos-  whose  meaning  of  "  endless”  cannot  1^ 
ing  verses  to  the  citation  of  the  exact  disputed,  and  which  not  only  might,  but 
words  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  under-  almost  certainly  would,  have  been  used 
take  to  gloss  them  for  us,  so  that  it  can  had  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  de- 
hardly  be  alleged  as  an  interpretation,  signed, to  enforce  that  idea.  Such  are 
Dr.  Farrar  might  very  fitly  have  pointed  aTeX€vraioi,^a.nipavtoiy  addraroSy 
out,  in  reply  to  the  argument  from  the  dnavaToSy  aeraoSy  dnupoiy  perhaps 
long  prevalence  of  the  popular  theology  dttfvex^Sy  all  of  which  are  noticeably 
in  the  Church,  that  an  equal  or  greater  absent  from  the  New  Testament  in^this 
prescription  exists  in  favor  of  the  tenet  connexion,  as  also  are  ef  dei  and  drev 
of  Verbal  Inspiration,  which  no  Biblical  riXovS,  a  circumstance  which  does  not 
scholar  of  repute  now  holds,  since  even  seem  to  have  been  adequately  pressed 
those  who  declare  that  if  we  had  the  au-  hitherto. 

thentic  text  of  every  passage  before  us.  Beyond  the  negative  statements  of  Dr. 
each  tittle  of  it  would  be  infallibly  and  Farrar,  there  is,  as  already  implied,  a 
divinely  true,  do  not  assert  that  such  a  lack  of  positive  ones.  He  does,  indeed, 
text  exists  for  any  one  book  of  Scrip-  in  one  place,  (p.  xvi.)  just  shrink  from 
ture.  But  this  tenet,  like  that  of  endless  asserting  Universalism,  but  he  seems  to 
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accept  it  fully  at  p.  89  ;  while  his  argu¬ 
ment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  against 
Conditional  Immortality,  or  Annihila- 
tionism,  amounts  to  little  more  than  that 
he  does  not  like  it.  The  real  difficulties 
of  Universalism,  the  metaphysical  objec¬ 
tion  that  it  militates  against  the  existence 
of  free-will,  and  the  consequent  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  volition  of  evil  through  eternity 
(especially  in  the  case  of  evil  spirits),  and 
the  moral  objection  that  it  fails  to  realize 
the  true  nature  and  effects  of  sin,  he 
scarcely  touches  ;  and  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  Annihilationism,  its  assertion  of 
retrograde  action  on  God’s  part,  as  re¬ 
versing  the  process  of  creation,  he  does 
not  touch  at  all.  In  fact,  his  mind,  un¬ 
trained  in  theology,  and  indeed  in  logic, 
as  yet  has  reached  only  the  stage  of  re¬ 
volt,  and  even  his  pleas  against  the  pop¬ 
ular  teaching,  corroborative  as  they  may 
be  of  sounder  arguments,  do  not  get  be¬ 
yond  the  ^  priori  stage,  and  are  open  to 
the  rejoinder  that  they  avoid  rather  than 
solve  difficulties.  He  has  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  more  than  distantly  glanced  at 
two  cogent  pleas  severally  urged  by  Mr. 
Jukes  (who  by-the-bye,  is  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  not  a  Nonconformist,  as  Dr. 
Farrar  reckons  him),  and  by  Mr.  White 
— namely,  that  if  the  popular  theology 
be  true,  then  Christ  has  been  completely 
defeated  by  Satan  in  the  contest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  since  incomparably  the 
larger  spoils  of  battle  rest  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  Incarnation  has  not  affect¬ 
ed  the  ultimate  nature  and  destinies  of 
mankind  in  general.  So  again,  while 
justly  blaming  the  Reformers  for  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  deposit  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  for  darkening  the  counsel  of 
God,  by  discontinuing  prayers  for  the 
dead,  he  has  quite  failed  to  note  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Protestant  teaching  has  for  the 
most  part,  till  the  rise  of  Universalism, 
l)een  so  much  harsher  than  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  theolog)’.  The  answer  lies  not  in 
the  mere  denial  of  a  purgatory,  but  in 
the  abandonment  by  ^th  Luther  and 
Calvin  of  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  and  their  substitution  of  a 
new  theory  for  it.  Catholics  teach  that 
the  Fall  deprived  man  of  a  certain  super¬ 
natural  grace  which  insured  the  due  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  complex  nature,  and  that  he 
thereupon  became  wholly  disorganized, 
and  liable  to  find  his  higher  will  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  lower,  but  was  still  the  same 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXVII..  No.  6 


creature,  having  good  freely  mixed  with 
his  evil.  Luther  and  Calvin,  on  the 
other  hand,  fundamentally  at  one  in  their 
teaching  despite  their  marked  surface 
differences,  maintained  that  man  by  fall¬ 
ing  became  a  mere  mass  of  absolute  evil, 
without  the  smallest  admixture  of  good, 
and  even  with  no  capacity  for  being  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  better,  so  that  he 
could  be  saved  only  %  the  legal  fiction 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  another, 
or  else  by  the  arbitrary  favor  of  an  au¬ 
tocratic  decree,  in  each  case  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  personal  equation  ;  since 
even  his  virtues  are  only  splendid  sins. 
Once  grant  so  much,  and  'all  mankind 
necessarily  falls  into  the  category  of 
those  whom  all  but  the  most  extreme 
Universalists  recognize  as  possible  sub¬ 
jects  of  everlasting  punishment,  namely, 
such  as  have  so  wallowed  in  deliberate 
and  wanton  evil,  that  they  have  left  noth¬ 
ing  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  even  Om¬ 
nipotence  itself  can  work,  so  that  there 
is  no  injustice  in  sentencing  them  to 
reap  as  they  have  sown. 

But  this  monstrous  teaching  is  false  to 
the  Bible,  and  also  to  all  our  moral  sense 
and  practical  experience.  We  know  that 
there  is  good  as  well  as  evil  in  man,  and 
we  may  not  call  good  evil  to  support  a 
theory.  And  when  once  we  recognize 
the  germ  of  good  in  even  the  most  wick¬ 
ed  men,  we  are  faced  by  this  difficulty 
in  the  popular  theology,  that  it  assumes 
God  to  permit,  if  not  to  force,  this  good 
to  be  overpowered  and  assimilated  by 
the  evil  in  contact  with  it,  and  thereby 
contradicts  the  frequent  analogy  in  the 
Old  Testament  borrowed  from  the  smelt¬ 
ing  of  ores.  The  metallurgist  does  not 
throw  away  nor  destroy  even  “  repro¬ 
bate  silver”  (Jer.  vi.  30),  but  purges  it 
from  its  dross  in  his  fiery  furnace,  draw¬ 
ing  the  purified  metal  thence  to  be 
wTought  into  costly  fabrics  (Isa.  i.  25  ; 
Ezek.  xxii.  18 — 23  ;  Zech.  xiii.  31  ;  Mai. 
iii.  3)  ;  but  God  is,  on  this  hypothesis, 
a  less  capable  workman. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  error  which 
Canon  Farrar  has  failed  to  point  out  is 
the  popular  teaching  as  to  this  life  being 
a  state  of  probation,  a  solitary  chance, 
failure  in  which  involves  destruction, 
just  as  with  us  gun-barrels  which  cannot 
pass  the  test  in  the  proof-house  are  in¬ 
variably  condemned,  broken  up,  and 
cast  into  the  fire, — but  only  to  be  forged 
45 
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anew.  There  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture 
for  this  current  opinion,  which  in  truth 
necessitates  a  denial  of  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  as  not  being  able  to  trust  His  own 
work,  nor  to  predict  how  it  w'ill  turn  out 
till  He  has  tested  it.  He  does  indeed 
try  and  prove,  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  purgation^  not  of  inquiry, 

“  \Vhen  He  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come 
forth  as  gold  ”  (Job  xxiii.  lo).  “  Behold, 

I  will  melt  them  and  try  them”  (Jer.  ix. 
7).  Once  graisp  the  notion  that  we  have 
only  one  life  given  us  to  live,  and  that 
death  is  a  mere  episode  in  it,  so  that  this 
world  is  but  a  lower  class  in  God’s 
school,  and  another  stage  of  education 
in  our  unbroken  personality  and  life  be¬ 
yond  the  grave  awaits  us  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  state,  whether  that  stage  be  down¬ 
wards  or  upwards,  according  as  we  have 
used  our  opportunities  here,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  show's 
clearer. 

Once  more.  Canon  Farrar  is  not  happy 
in  his  rejoinder  to  the  argument  urged 
even  by  Mr.  Keble,  and  repeated  only  a 
few  days  ago  byC^anon  Ryle,  that  to  cast 
a  doubt  on  the  endlessness  of  punishment, 
is  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  the  end¬ 
lessness  of  bliss,  since  both  rest  on  exactly 
the  same  Biblical  sanctions.  There  are 
three  replies,  cumulatively  exhaustive, 
which  he  has  failed  to  adduce.  First, 
assuming  the  fact  to  be  really  so,  there 
is  all  the  difference  caused  by  the  rejoic¬ 
ing  trust  and  confidence  of  the  redeemed 
in  the  living  protection  of  God  in  that 
City  from  which  evil  is  for  ever  banished, 
and  into  which,  consequently,  tempta¬ 
tion  cannot  make  its  way.  Next,  the 
fact  is  not  as  alleged,  that  they  do  rest 
on  the  same  Biblical  sanctions,  because 
though  there  is  very  much  in  Scripture 
which  implies  the  termination  of  evil  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  good,  there 
is  very  little  to  show  for  the  everiasting 
duration  of  death,  sin,  and  misery,  and 
nothing  whatever  which  can  be  made  to 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  another  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  return  of  evil  to  power. 
Thirdly,  the  difference  of  the  two  eterni¬ 
ties,  hell  and  heaven,  consists  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  God.  Let  us  put 
a  for  each  of  these  eternities  or  aeons, 
and  S  to  denote  Him.  The  assertion  of 
the  equality  of  the  two,  then,  is  that 
a-i-&  =  a—d,  which  can  stand  only  if 
6  =  0,  the  postulate  of  atheism. 


Lastly,  albeit  Canon  Farrar’s  forte  is 
illustration,  and  argument  his  w’eak 
point,  he  has  missed  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  a  powerful  side-light  to  bear  on 
that  part  of  the  popular  theology  which 
teaches  that  man’s  doom  is  irreversibly 
fixed  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  that, 
if  he  be  unrepentant  at  that  particular 
instant  of  time,  he  is  lost  for  ever.  It  is 
that  this  view  puts  God  on  a  moral  level 
w’ith  the  devisers  of  the  most  savagely 
malignant  revenge  known  to  history — the 
deed  known  in  Italy  as  /a  gran  vendetta. 
This  differs  from  ordinary  assassinations 
in  that  the  murderer  does  not  strike  his 
victim  down  at  any  time  feasible,  but 
dogs  his  steps  till  he  finds  him  fresh  from 
the  committal  of  some  sin  accounted 
mortal  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and 
then  slays  him  before  he  has  had  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  repentance  or  confession,  so  as 
to  insure  his  damnation  as  well  as  his 
death.  When  a  hired  bravo  executes 
this  vengeance,  he  exacts  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  ordinary  tariff  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  The  horror  with  which  we  read 
of  such  a  crime  ought  to  make  us  all 
careful  lest  we  should  give  our  assent  to 
the  teaching  which  predicates  it,  only  on 
an  infinitely  vaster  scale,  of  the  just  and 
merciful  God. 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 

VII. 

Canon  Farrar’s  Sermons,  as  the 
Spectator  truly  affirmed,  are  highly  rhe¬ 
torical  ;  but  1  do  not  assent  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  criticism  that  this  quality  dimin¬ 
ishes  their  theological  value.  When,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  rhetoric  blazes 
up  from  a  great  depth  of  spiritual  emo¬ 
tion,  a  zeal  for  God  as  the  intelligibly 
just  Judge  of  mankind — whether  in  its 
details  of  belief  this  zeal  be  less  or  more 
according  to  knowledge — the  tremendous 
force  of  the  language  employed  seems 
more  helpful  to  wise  and  reverent  thought 
on  such  a  subject  than  would  be  the  cold¬ 
blooded  style  of  ordinary  theological  dis¬ 
cussion.  At  all  events  it  is  refreshing, 
just  for  once,  to  listen  to  a  preacher  who 
almost  shook  Westminster  Abbey  with 
the  volcanic  storm  of  his  indignation  in 
attacking  what  he  holds  to  be  the  menda- 
cium  mendaciorum  of  Protestant  divinity. 

With  Canon  Farrar’s  earnest  protest 
against  confounding  the  Good  and  Evil 
Principles  in  the  universe  I  inwardly 
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agree  ;  believing  further  that  the  final  if  men  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  moral 
indirect  result  of  this  unconventional  ex-  government  of  God. 
plosion  of  moral  passion  will  be  to  awak-  I  know  that  this  denial  of  absolute  im- 
en  more  serious  thought  on  the  present  mortality  in  mankind  threatens  an  enor- 
quality  and  future  results  of  human  con-  mous  revolution  in  popular  thought,  es- 
duct  than  has  been  known  in  our  gen-  pecially  in  England,  where  the  belief  in 
eration.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  the  immortal  soul  stands  on  a  level  of 
question  here  treated  from  the  stand-  certitude  with  that  of  the  existence  of 
point  of  the  belief  that  redemption  re-  God.  In  France  or  Germany  the  alarm, 
gards  man’s  eternal  being,  as  well  as  his  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  so  great.  Yet 
blessedness.  Canon  Farrar’s  argument  even  in  England  the  measure  of  the 
seems  to  me  neither  to  rest  on  a  quite  shock  depends  on  the  persons  who  cause 
solid  basis,  nor  to  reach  a  safe  conclu-  it.  This  denial  is  listened  to,  indeed, 
sion.  All  arguments  respecting  the  fu-  with  anger  when  it  proceeds  from  Chris- 
ture  destinies  of  men  which  are  restrict-  tian  theologians.  But  when  it  comes, 
ed  to  the  question  of  personal  retribu-  even  in  its  most  extreme  form,  from  sci- 
tion,  or  to  speculations  on  the  Divine  entific  biologists  of  the  first  rank,  who. 
Character  as  involved  in  that  retribution,  after  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
must  fail  in  solidity,  and  fail  in  reaching  brain  -  production  and  mind  -  evolution 
or  overmastering  the  deep-seated  scepti-  throughout  living  nature,  and  of  the 
cism  of  this  generation,  because  failing  in  phenomena  of  waste  and  destruction  in 
breadth  of  justice  towards  both  biologi-  unfinished  organisms,  declare  it  to  be  the 
cal  and  biblical  science.  Man’s  destiny  height  of  absurdity  to  maintain  that^the 
in  the  future  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de-  vital  principle  of  every  single  human 
termined,  on  the  ground  either  of  reason  germ,  bom  or  unborn,  which  reaches 
or  revelation,  apart  from  previous  study  some  undefined  point  of  development, 
of  man’s  nature  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  must  live  as  long  as  the  Creator  Himself, 
Divine  communications  on  that  destiny  — why,  even  the  theological  public  listens 
cannot  be  rightly  apprehended  apart  in  placid  or  res|)ectful  silence.  A  simi- 
from  an  understanding  of  their  psycho-  lar  opinion  is  received  almost  with  rever- 
logical  and  physical  bases.  Canon  Far-  ent  sympathy,  when  it  is  represented,  by 
rar  seems  to  start  on  his  quest  after  truth  Mr.  Rhys-Davids  in  the  Contemporary  as 
in  eschatology,  as  do  both  the  more  pro-  the  faith  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
nounced  universalists  and  the  believers  millions  of  Buddhists,  >11  piously  and 
in  endless  suffering,  from  the  assumption  sorrowfully  toiling  towards  Nirvana  or 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  not  sim-  extinction  of  individual  being,  on  the 
ply  from  belief  in  its  conceivable  tern-  other  side  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  It 
jx)rary  survival — as  the  butterfly  survives  is  only  when  the  mortality  of  the  “  soul  ” 
the  chrysalis  without  being  immortal —  is  maintained  as  a  Christian  dogma  that 
but  in  its  absolute  eternity  in  all  cases,  it  is  dismissed,  even^by  Canon  Farrar, 
under  the  intention  of  God.  Now  this  with  indignation,  as  an  opinion  too  de¬ 
natural  eternity  of  souls  appears  to  me  basing  even  to  be  considered  with  atten- 
to  be  confounded  with  a  possible  tern-  tion.  Nevertheless,  I  must  declare  my 
iwrary  survival, — and,  as  a  positive  dog-  steadfast  consent  to  this  conclusion,  hold- 
ma,  to  be  destitute  of  all  evidence  from  ing  it  not  only  for  truth  in  ontology  and 
nature  or  revelation.  It  is  in  fact  the  biology,  but  also  to  be  the  basis  on  which 
n’peSroK  ^et}<y of  which  confuses  all  ques-  redemption  proceeds  from  first  to  last, 
tions  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  God  Tripartite  man,  we  are  taught,  was  cre- 
andman  ;  it  hinders  men  irom  rightly  un-  ated  “  in  God’s  image  he  never  was 
derstanding  the  meaning  and  end  of  the  “  a  beast  of  the  field  he  was  formed 
Divine  Incarnation,  thereby  concealing  in  sublime  relations  with  the  Infinite, 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  “  Life-  But  his  ascent  from  the  lower  plane  of 
giving  Spirit and  finally  it  tempts  to  terrestrial  mortality  into  assured  immor- 
the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  either  of  tal  life  depended  on  continued  spiritual 
universal  salvation  or  of  eternal  suffering,  union  with  God,  on  voluntary  subjection 
both  of  which  contradict  at  least  the  of  the  created  to  the  Uncreated  Will, 
more  obvious  signification  of  ordinary  That  original  purpose  having  been  de- 
biblical  language  on  the  destruction  of  feated  by  the  action  of  higher  powers. 
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and  the  prospect  of  life  eternal  vanishing 
through  sin,  restoration  to  “  eternal 
hope”  was  possible  only  through  a  super¬ 
natural  action  of  grace  above  law,  involv¬ 
ing  a  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  an 
inward  and  outwrard  transformative 
change  in  the  individual  man,  bestowing 
a  “  second  birth”  of  both  soul  and  body, 
in  spiritual  renewal  and  physical  resur¬ 
rection.  This,  briefly  stated,  I  take  to 
be  the  drift  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ; 
and  to  describe  this,  as  Canon  Farrar 
does,  as  a  “  doctrine  of  Annihilation- 
ism,”  is  even  infinitely  more  unreasona¬ 
ble  than  it  would  be  so  to  describe  some 
curative  system  introduced  in  order  to 
save  men’s  lives,  if  thfy  will  receive  if, 
into  a  land  where  all  are  dying  of  fever 
or  confluent  small-pox. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  salvation,  and  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  punishment  of  the  “  second  death,” 
assume  wholly  new'  aspects  under  such 
connected  biological  and  theological 
views.  What  comes  into  prominence 
now,  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  the  end¬ 
less  future,  is  not  the  deathless  nature  of 
man,  but  the  gift  of  God  in  the  death¬ 
less  nature  of  the  Eternal  Son,  the  In¬ 
carnate  Life  and  Love  ;  whose  person  as 
Divine,  and  whose  work  in  immortaliz¬ 
ing  men,  form  the  two  subjects  of  that 
Fourth  Gospel  which  is  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Scriptures.  What  comes  into 
prominence  now  is  the  action  of  that 
”  Life  -giving  Spirit”  (i  Cor.  xv.  45) 
which  oi>erates  on  men  under  all  various 
degrees  of  knowledge  in  uniting  them  to 
Christ,  “  the  Life  of  the  world,”  and  ex¬ 
tends  in  some  specified  cases  its  gracious 
energy  beyond  the  grave. 

Under  such  views,  wholly  rejected  in 
this  book,  yet  strangely  harmonizing  with 
the  results  of  science  in  all  departments, 
one  is  led  to  protest  urgently  against  that 
old  Origenist  misapplication  of  the  words 
”  the  letter  killeth"  (used  by  St.  Paul  to 
describe  the  destructive  action  of  law)  to 
which  Canon  Farrar  lends  his  distinct 
approval ;  a  misapplication  which  makes 
a  special  virtue  of  non-natural  interpre¬ 
tation,  leading  to  the  demand  for  some 
figurative  sense  to  be  imposed  on  the 
three  most  important  series  of  terms  in 
the  records  of  Revelation  ;  firstly,  on  all 
those  which  attribute  man’s  eternal  life 


to  the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  restrict 
such  endless  life  to  the  twice-bom  sons 
of  God  ;  secondly,  on  those  w'hich  de¬ 
nounce  death,  destruction  of  body  and 
soul,  and  extermination,  to  wicked  men  ; 
and  lastly,  on  those  which  declare  that 
doom  to  be  final  and  eternal.  'Thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  as  has  been  shown  at 
length  elsewhere,  that  the  very  terms 
employed  by  Plato  in  the  “  Phaedon,” 
and  used  for  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Gospel,  through  the  Greek-speaking 
world,  to  denote  the  extinction  of  life, 
are  in  the  New  Testament  wrested  from 
their  obvious  and  historical  meaning,  in 
obedience  to  some  imagined  require¬ 
ment  of  the  sacred  dialect,  or  some  still 
more  stringent  requirement  of  a  meta¬ 
physic  resolved  on  maintaining  the  abso¬ 
lute  eternity  of  one  part  of  man’s  nature. 

Canon  Farrar  supports  the  jwpular  al¬ 
legation  that  under  this  scheme  of  more 
literal  interpretation  the  wicked  would 
be  raised  from  the  dead  “  only  that  they 
may  be  tormented  and  destroyed.  ’  ’  But, 
indeed,  this  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  in  all  cases,  is  represented  in  -Scrip¬ 
ture  not  simply  as  retribution,  but,  as 
Professor  Stokes  of  Cambridge  observes, 
as  the  visible  vindication  of  the  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  historical  “manifestation” 
of  every  individual  human -character,  so 
that  what  God  does  with  every  man  will 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  universe. 
And  the  doctrine  of  the  final  destruction 
of  the  unrepenting  remnant  of  God-re¬ 
jecting  men  resolves  itself  into  an  awe- 
striking  example  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ;  —  the  death  of  those  who  are 
“  unworthy  of  eternal  life,’.’  after  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  all  redemptive  processes  on 
earth,  and  in  some  cases  in  Hades,  being 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
their  nature,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Erskine 
supposes,  an  act  of  arbitrary  ]X)wer  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty.  And  I  am 
compelled  unwillingly  to  express  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  a  line  of  religious  instruction, 
which  takes  for  its  leading  principle  the 
notion  that  the  dominant  aim  of  the 
Divine  Revelation  is  to  give  to  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  defiant  men  a  cheerful  and 
hopeful  view  of  their  ultimate  destiny, 
differs  toto  catlo,  and  even  toto  inferno, 
from  the  fearful  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  in  its  tone  towards  such 
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persons  ;  and  will  be  attended  practical-  to  the  further  objection  urged  by  Cicero 


ly,  as  experience  shows,  by  widely  differ¬ 
ent  results.  Edward  White. 

VIII. 

The  question  with  which  Canon  Far¬ 
rar’s  Sermons  are  mainly  concerned  is  a 
difficulty  of  natural  as  much  as  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  If  w’e  consider  that  we 
have  sufficient  reason,  independently  of 
Christianity,  to  believe  in  a  future  life, 
we  have  to  form  a  theory  as  to  what  will 
be  the  future  of  those  whose  present  life 
has  been  a  moral  failure.  There  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  at  least  some  whose  earthly 
life  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of  a  sea¬ 
son  of  discipline  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  spent  it  in  learning  new 
vices  and  getting  more  hardened  in  old 
ones  ;  they  have  died  to  all  appearance 
irreformably  wicked,  and  if  they  then 
enter  on  a  life  which  can  be  described  as 
anything  like  a  natural  continuation  of 
the  present  one,  they  must  do  so  under 
conditions  infinitely  less  favorable  than 
those  under  which  they  started  here. 
Convinced  that  vice  and  misery  must  go 
together,  we  need  not  inquire  about  the 
happiness  hereafter  of  such  persons,  it  is 
enough  to  inquire  about  their  goodness. 
Four  theories  may  be  started  as  to  their 
future.  First,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
those  whose  reformation  is  hopeless, 
after  death  cease  to  exist.  This  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  teaching 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  doctrine 
of  natural  religion.  Great  moral  de¬ 
pravity  is  known  to  be  compatible  with 
high  physical  vitality,  so  that  we  cannot 
well  think  of  death  as  terminating  the 
exisfence  of  very  bad  men  and  of  such 
only,  without  introducing  a  Divine  mi¬ 
raculous  intervention  either  for  the 
destruction  of  those  who  perish,  or  for 
the  bestowal  of  a  new  life  on  those 
who  survive.  In  either  case  w’e  travel 
out  of  the  domain  of  natural  religion. 
Secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
existence  of  the  wicked  is  temporarily 
continued  beyond  the  grave,  whether  for 
the  infliction  of  retributive  punishment 
or  for  further  probation,  but  that  after 
unsuccessful  trial  their  ultimate  fate  is 
annihilation.  These  two  hypotheses 
agree  in  ascribing  immortality  to  some 
men,  not  to  others,  thus  really  dividing 
the  human  race  into  two  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  species  ;  and  the  second  is  open 


against  a  similar  theor)-  of  the  Stoics, 
that  it  concedes  the  most  difficult  point 
— namely,  that  the  soul  can  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body — and  refuses  to 
grant  what  is  most  natural  to  think — 
namely,  that  what  has  survived  so 
great  a  shock  must  be  immortal.  The 
third  supposition  is,  that  all  who  leave 
this  life  pass  into  other  scenes  of  disci¬ 
pline,  so  devised  that  all  without  excep¬ 
tion  are  ultimately  brought  to  virtue  and 
happiness.  There  is  nothing  in  natural 
religion,  as  Butler  has  remarked,  which 
forbids  us  to  think  that  human  creatures 
after  leaving  this  world  may  pass  through 
different  states  of  life  and  being.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  constitution  of 
all  these  states  will  be  such  as  to  “  make 
for  righteousness,”  and  we  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  it  incredible  that  by  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  such  states,  virtue,  here  but  in¬ 
choate,  may  hereafter  be  strengthened 
and  perfected.  But  to  say  that  such  a 
process  shall  be  absolutely  without  pos¬ 
sibility  of  failure  in  any  case,  is  to  make 
an  assertion  opposed  to  the  whole  analo¬ 
gy  of  our  present  experience  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  hazardous  to  attribute  to  future 
discipline  this  certainty  of  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  subjects 
of  it  enter  upon  it,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  a  condition  far  less  favora¬ 
ble  than  that  in  which  they  started  here. 
This  third  hypothesis,  then,  cannot  be 
asserted  on  scientific  grounds — that  is 
to  say,  not  because  there  is  any  present 
evidence  that  the  constitution  of  nature 
is  such  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  ;  but 
solely  on  moral  grounds,  because  our 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  induces  us 
to  believe  that  He  will  hereafter  make  it 
so,  however  little  present  signs  of  it  there 
may  be.  Such  an  argument  can  at  most 
inspire  but  a  hope,  it  is  far  from  yield¬ 
ing  an  assurance.  We  must  have  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God  if  we  deserve  to 
be  called  Theists  at  all,  but  we  cannot 
without  extreme  rashness  say  that  God 
w’ill  certainly  justify  His  goodness  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  way  we  may  pronounce  most 
befitting  Him.  If  we  could  have  at¬ 
tained  our  present  belief  in  His  omnij>o- 
tence  and  goodness  without  experience 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  things,  we 
should  most  certainly  have  declared  it  to 
be  absolutely  incredible  that  evil  could 
find  the  place  in  it  which  it  actually  does. 
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How  the  existence  of  evil  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  Divine  attributes  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  never  has  been  solved.  Such 
considerations  as  that  by  physical  evil 
man’s  faculties  are  drawn  out,  that  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  there 
would  be  no  room  for  the  highest  kinds 
of  virtue,  &c.,  are  not  so  much  solutions 
as  encouragements  to  hold  fast  our  faith 
in  God  and  believe  that  He  can  here¬ 
after  justify  His  ways.  Still  these  con¬ 
siderations  give  us  all  the  light  we  have, 
and  we  lose  all  explanation  why  God 
should  have  made  us  exposed  to  tempta¬ 
tion  here  if  we  think  it  possible  that  He 
can  hereafter,  without  annihilating  virtue 
as  well  as  vice,  ordain  a  constitution  of 
things  in  which  the  inducements  to  well¬ 
doing  shall  be  so  overpowering  that 
wrong-doing  shall  be  impossible. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  other 
worlds  like  ours,  and  equally  credible 
that  at  any  given  period  of  time  here¬ 
after  there  may  be  one  or  more  worlds  in 
the  same  state  of  development  as  ours  is 
now,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  phenomena  as  those  we 
have  exp>erience  of.  It  is  not  defined  in 
this  third  hypothesis  how  long  a  period  of 
trial  and  discipline  may  be  necessary  for 
the  reformation  of  a  vicious  person  :  the 
framers  of  the  hypothesis  feel  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  conceding  that  it  may  be  as  long 
as  you  please,  provided  only  it  be  not 
infinite.  What,  therefore,  this  third  hy¬ 
pothesis  requires  us  to  assert  is,  that  it  is 
reconcilable  with  the  Divine  attributes 
that  evil  may  exist  in  the  universe  to  all 
eternity,  and  in  any  given  individual  for 
an  indefinite  time,  but  absolutely  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  them  that  its  existence  in  the 
same  individual  should  be  eternal.  To 
assert  this  requires  more  knowledge  than 
I  can  pretend  to  possess  concerning  the 
Divine  attributes,  concerning  infinity  and 
eternity,  and  the  relation  of  time  to  the 
absolute  Being.  If  we  have  not  evidence 
for  any  of  the  three  suppKjsitions  enume¬ 
rated  we  must  fall  back  on  the  only  re¬ 
maining  fourth  :  and  it  appears  to  fol¬ 
low  that  the  assertion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  involves  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  admission  of  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  some  from  whom  evil 
will  never  be  eradicated. 

It  remains  to  examine  how  far  these 
conclusions  are  modified  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  revelation. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  book 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life, 
and  the  only  question’,  is  whether  any  of 
the  hypotheses  which  on  the  grounds  of 
natural  religion  we  have  rejected  as  un¬ 
proved  become  credible  as  forming  part 
of  Christ’s  teaching.  The  first  hypothe¬ 
sis  may  be  set  aside  at  once.  It  not  only 
receives  no  countenance  from,  but  is 
directly  contradicted  by  a  book  which 
sp>eaks  as  distinctly  of  future  punishment 
for  the  wicked  as  of  future  rewards  for 
the  good,  and  of  a  resurrection  not  only 
for  the  just  but  for  the  unjust.  The 
second  hypothesis  has  no  countenance 
from  Scripture,  and,  when  combined 
with  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  has  nothing  attractive  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  leaving  us  as  it  does  (to  use 
Canon  Farrar’s  words)  with  “  the  ghast¬ 
ly  conclusion  that  God  will  raise  the 
wicked  from  the  dead  only  that  they  may 
be  torpiented  and  at  last  destroyed.” 
Concerning  the  third  hypothesis  the 
question  is  not  whether  such  hoi)es  as 
natural  religion  may  have  permitted  us 
to  form  are  confirmed  by  Scripture,  but 
whether  they  can  be  retained  without 
contradiction  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  I  have  not  courage 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  words,  because  I  ought  to  know 
English  better  than  either  of  these  two 
languages,  and  I  am  very  likely  to  go 
astray  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
aicoyioS  if  I  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  eternal.”  I  must 
ow’n  that  I  should  have  been  in  danger 
of  translating  Canon  Farrar’s  title  ”  Eter¬ 
nal  Hope”  as  “  a  hope  destined  never 
to  be  realized  and  I  have  not  a  rtiuch 
clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“eternal,”  according  to  his  use  of  it, 
than  that  it  is  an  intensitive  adjective 
which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  end¬ 
less  duration.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  minute  discussion,  because  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  religion  proves  summarily 
that  if  Christ  revealed  any  doctrine  of 
universal  restitution.  He  did  it  so  indis¬ 
tinctly  that  His  followers  failed  to  appre¬ 
hend  it.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
popular  and  prevalent  view  among  them 
was^that  which  may  be  described  as  the 
popular  view  among  Christians  still. 
The  doctrine  of  universal  restitution,  if 
ever  taught  at  all  among  Christians,  was 
but  the  private  idea  of  speculative  men, 
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struggling  for  a  bare  toleration,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  struggling  in  vain.  Not  to  quote 
l>assages  from  the  book  of  Revelation 
or  any  other  canonical  book,  when  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr  says  that  Christians  held  that 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked 
would  not  be,  as  Plato  imagined,  for  a 
thousand  years  only,  but  aiavtoS^  we 
certainly  receive  the  impression  that  he 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  that  Greek 
word  which  uninstructed  persons  do  to 
the  English  word  ‘  ‘  eternal.  ’  ’  Canon  Far¬ 
rar  speaks  of  the  hope  of  heaven  as  the 
feeling  which  “  inspired  the  martyrs  as 
they  bathed  their  hands  in  the  torturing 
flame.”  But  the  most  superficial  ac- 
((uaintance  with  early  martyrdoms  makes 
it  plain  that  this  is  not  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feelings  which  kept  the  con¬ 
fessors  steadfast.  One  has  only  to  think 
of  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  who  cast 
away  her  fears  when  ”  reminded  by  the 
temporal  punishment  of  the  eternal  fire 
in  hell,”  or  of  Polycarp’s  answer  to  his 
judge,  ”  You  threaten  me  w’ith  fire  that 
lasteth  but  for  a  season,  and  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  is  extinguished,  and  know  not  the 
fire  of  the  future  judgment  and  eternal 
punishment  reserved  for  the  ungodly.” 
The  martyrs  could  pray  for  their  perse¬ 
cutors,  whom  they  looked  on  as  but  the 
blinded  instruments  of  Satan,  but  they 
did  not  include  in  their  charity  him  whom 
they  looked  on  as  their  real  adversary, 
the  crooked  serpent  .whose  condemna¬ 
tion  they  were  making  more  sure.  The 
most  ”  merciful  ”  of  those  against  whom 
Augustine  contends  did  not  believe  in 
any  such  complete  triumph  of  good  as 
would  include  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
Even  Origen,  whose  charity  alone  went 
so  far,  came  short  of  teaching  a  complete 
expulsion  of  evil  ;  for  he  cast  doubts  as 
well  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  goodness  of 
the  saved  as  of  the  evil  of  the  lost.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  how  generally  his 
views  were  repudiated  by  Christians  as 
transgressing  the  limits  of  permissible 
speculation.  On  the  whole,  if  we  inves¬ 
tigate  as  a  historical  question  what 
Christ’s  religion  taught,  unbiassed  by 
our  natural  liking  to  think  that  it  taught 
the  things  which  we  wish  to  believe  to  be 
true,  we  find  no  grounds  to  assert  that 
Christianity  has  added  anything  to  the 
strength  of  the  hopes  of  universal  restitu¬ 
tion  that  natural  religion  may  have  led 
us  to  form. 


When  I  ask  myself  how  far  the  opin¬ 
ions  here  expressed  agree  with  those  of 
Canon  Farrar  I  am  reminded  of  Brown’s 
saying  with  regard  to  Reid’s  polemic 
against  Hume  :  that  both  said  the  same 
things  ;  only  that  what  the  one  said  in  a 
loud  voice  the  other  said  in  a  whisper. 
Canon  Farrar’s  Sermons  were  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  and  it  would  there¬ 
fore  not  be  fair  to  find  fault  with  character¬ 
istics  which  no  doubt  made  them  more 
attractive  to  many  of  the  hearers  ;  and 
even  one  who  does  not  find  so  florid 
a  rhetoric  to  his  taste  cannot  with¬ 
out  ingratitude  complain  that  the  perusal 
of  the  volume  w’as  made  easy  by  its  con¬ 
taining  so  many  pages  which  might  be 
skipped  or  skimmed.  It  is  probably  due 
to  the  hasty  and  essentially  popular  com¬ 
position  of  these  discourses  that  some 
things  are  whispered  in  them  which  I 
should  have  uttered  more  loudly,  and 
some  things  shouted  which  I  should  have 
been  content  to  say  more  quietly.  And 
the  doctrine  which  most  of  the  hearers 
would  carry  away  differs  as  much  from 
that  which  is  stated  as  the  author’s  de¬ 
liberate  opinion  in  the  preface,  as  the 
popular  theology  in  the  Romish  Church 
often  differs  from  what  is  defended  in 
her  schools.  Nine  hearers  out  of  ten 
would  have  imagined  that  the  preacher 
intended  to  teach  Universalism  ;  but  we 
are  told  in  the  preface  that  he  cannot 
venture  to  assert  it,  ”  partly  because  it 
is  not  clearly  revealed  to  us,  and  partly 
because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  hardening  effect  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  evil,  and  the  power  of  the 
human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  reject 
the  love  of  God.”  Yet  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  asserts  that  Christianity 
does  not  absolutely  exclude  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  very  w'orst  of  men,  must 
have  led  many  a  careless  hearer  to  think 
that  he  was  asserting  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  entertaining  such  a  hope. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  wish  to 
defend  against  Canon  Farrar  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  additions  which  theologians  of 
different  schools  have  made  to  what 
Scripture  has  revealed  on  this  subject. 
In  his  reaction,  indeed,  against  the  ap¬ 
palling  descriptions  of  physical  torment 
which  some  of  these  writers  have  given. 
Canon  Farrar  uses  language  which  might 
easily  have  led  his  hearers  to  suppose 
that  he  thought  any  future  physical  suf- 
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fering  incredible.  There  have  been 
some  who  have  maintained  that  the 
dread  of  the  agony  of  future  remorse  is 
no  sufficient  deterrent  from  sin  ;  that 
this  kind  of  mental  pain  is  scarcely  felt 
by  those  grosser  natures  which  need 
most  to  be  kept  in  check  by  fear  of  future 
retribution  ;  and  that  even  in  those  who 
are  constituted  so  as  to  feel  it  most  acute¬ 
ly,  remorse  for  irremediable  injury  done 
to  others  by  our  misdoing  can  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  will 
in  a  way  that  the  pain  of  a  bad  toothache 
cannot.  Those  who  hold  these  views 
will  be  confirmed  in  them  by  observing 
the  different  ways  in  which  mental  and 
physical  pain  impress  Canon  Farrar’s  im¬ 
agination.  He  can  contemplate  with 
moderate  uneasiness  the  sinner  suffering 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  from 
the  pain  of  loss  ;  but  that  he  should  en¬ 
dure  any  pain  of  sense  is  a  thought  too 
dreadful  for  him  to  entertain.  Again  I 
heartily  join  In  Canon  Farrar’s  protest 
against  the  prominence  which  certain 
have  given  to  hell-fire  in  their  preaching. 
I  do  so  without  disbelieving  in  the  doc¬ 
trine,  which  I  prefer  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  because  I  but  follow  the  method 


of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not 
teach  that  the  wicked  shall  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist,  nor  do  they  teach  that  they  who  re¬ 
ject  the  means  which  God  has  here  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  restoration  to  virtue  and 
happiness  may  rely  on  some  means  pro¬ 
vided  hereafter  which  they  cannot  resist. 
Yet  they  appeal  most  sparingly  to  the 
motives  of  hope  and  fear  ;  and  their 
statements  as  to  the  sanctions  of  God’s 
law  in  rewards  and  punishments  here¬ 
after  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
reason  of  their  disciples,  never  to  their 
imagination.  As  we  do  not  commonly 
find  that  to  paralyse  a  man’s  mind  with 
terror  at  a  danger  is  the  best  way  of  en¬ 
abling  him  to  avoid  it,  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  drawing  fearful  pictures  of 
hell  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  men  from 
falling  into  it.  We  have  no  New  Testa¬ 
ment  warrant  for  throwing  any  one’s 
mind  off  its  balance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
unfit  him  for  discharging  those  ordinary 
duties  of  life  by  which  he  has  been  called 
to  glorify  God,  and  for  yielding  that  obe¬ 
dience  of  love  which  is  so  much  more 
noble  than  any  that  can  be  extorted  by 
terror.  George  Salmon. 

— Contemporary  Het’iew. 
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On  the  first  of  July  last  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  entered  on  the  second  decade 
of  its  existence.  A  natural  opportunity 
is  thus  presented  for  reviewing  its  brief 
history,  and  the  success  of  its  effort  to 
solve  the  political  problems  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  which  it  owed  its  origin.  Such 
a  review  will  be  found  to  be  not  without 
interest  to  the  student  of  political  sci¬ 
ence,  especially  in  England,  for  Canada 
exhibits  the  British  Constitution  under  a 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  by  which 
its  operation  is  modified  in  a  way  that  is 
at  once  interesting  and  important.  Even 
before  the  formation  of  the  Dominion 
the  Canadian  colonies  had  excited  inter¬ 
est  among  British  statesmen  by  success¬ 
fully  grappling  with  some  problems,  like 
that  of  a  State  Church,  which  formed  a 
burden  rather  than  an  advantage  of  the 
inheritance  received  from  the  mother 
country  ;  but  since  the  confederation  of 
the  colonies,  ten  years  ago,  their  politi¬ 


cal  transactions  have  ri.sen  in  imperial 
significance.  The  neighborhood  of  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  United  States,  and  the  inti¬ 
mate  commercial  and  social  relations 
which  that  neighborhood  entails,  have 
already  brought,  and  must  continue  to 
bring,  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  before 
the  Imperial  Government  in  a  way  that 
is  sometimes  more  important  than  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  while,  among  themselves,  the  Cana¬ 
dians  are  now  facing  the  storm  and 
stress  of  conflicts  which,  even  in  the 
varied  political  history  of  England,  have 
not  been  completely  fought  out,  and  may 
therefore  be  forced  upon  her  yet. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind 
some  readers  that,  previously  to  1867, 
the  British  American  provinces  stood  to 
each  other  practically  in  the  relation  of 
foreign  countries.  Governed  by  wholly 
independent  legislatures,  separated  by 
dissimilar  tariffs,  they  were  united  only 
by  the  unobtrusive  bond  of  a  common 
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dependence  on  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  Political  thinkers  who 
were  liberal  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
other  considerations  than  the  party  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  hour,  saw  that  such  relations 
were  indisputably  hostile  to  the  interest  of 
all  the  provinces  concerned,  which  could 
hope  for  a  position  of  importance  on  the 
American  continent  only  by  such  unre¬ 
stricted  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
as  might  ultimately  weld  them  into  one 
people.  It  was  evidently  also  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Imperial  Government  that 
the  colonial  minister  in  London,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  deal  with  a  number 
of  petty  states,  should  be  able  to  corre- 
si>ond  with  a  single  government  repre¬ 
sentative  of  them  all.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  immediately  to  the 
confederation  of  the  British  American 
provinces  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  brief  reference  to  the  previous  history 
of  Canada. 

When  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  it  was  all  embraced  under  one  prov¬ 
ince,  extending  somewhat  indeflnitely 
into  the  West,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  1791  the 
western  section  of  the  province,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  populated  by  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers,  was  separated  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  province,  with  British  institu¬ 
tions,  while  the  eastern  section  contin¬ 
ued  to  retain  its  original  French  charac¬ 
ter.  These  two  provinces,  of  Upper 
Canada  or  Canada  West,  and  Lower 
Canada  or  Canada  East,  remained  sepa¬ 
rate  till  1840,  when  they  were  united  into 
one  province,  styled  the  Province  of 
Canada,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  po¬ 
litical  discontent  which  had  culminated 
in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  In  this  prov¬ 
ince,  down  till  the  period  of  confedera¬ 
tion,  ten  years  ago,  iKjliticians  had  been 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Con- 
servatires,  while  their  opponents  were 
known  as  Liberals  or  Reformers,  though 
commonly  dubbed,  in  more  familiar 
style.  Clear  Grits  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
Rouges  among  the  French  of  the  Lower 
Province.  The  history  of  the  struggle 
between  these  two  parties  may  be  read 
still  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  perseverance,  but  by  no  human  in¬ 
telligence  can  it  be  comprehended.  Its 
incomprehensibility  does  not  indeed  arise 
from  the  absence  of  any  question  suffi¬ 


cient  to  call  the  political  combatants  to 
arms,  for  at  times  there  w'as  a  measure  of 
solid  importance  flaunted  by  one  of  the 
parties  as  a  standard  round  which  its 
forces  rallied.  But  even  in  such  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  measure 
should  have  been  taken  under  protection 
by  its  advocates  rather  than  by  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  student  of  the  period,  whose 
imagination  cannot  now  be  fired  by  the 
heat  of  its  bumt-out  passions,  fails,  even 
after  patient  investigation,  to  discover 
any  general  principle  which  uniformly 
inspired  either  party,  and  breathed  a  soul 
into  the  particular  measures  for  which  it 
fought.  The  rapidly  changing  adminis¬ 
trations  of  those  years  show,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  a  scene  not  unlike  a  well-known 
juvenile  sport,  in  which  boys  divide 
themselves  into  two  sets,  for  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  a  tug  against  each  other’s 
strength,  and,  after  one  set  is  victorious, 
divide  themselves  again  and  again,  till 
they  get  worn  out.  Unfortunately  in 
contests  of  this  kind,  bloodless  though 
they  be,  mere  mortals,  unlike  the  ghostly 
heroes  of  Walhalla,  do  at  last  become 
exhausted.  This  exhaustion  came  all 
the  more  naturally  upon  the  combatants 
in  the  political  arena  of  Old  Canada, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  for  some 
time  neither  party  was  cheered  by  any 
decisive  victory.  In  truth,  their  strug¬ 
gles  assumed  a  serio-comic  aspect  at 
times,  as  one  administration  after  another 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  by  a  majority  which  occasionally 
reduced  itself  to  a  unit,  and  was  likely  to 
become  a  vanishing  fraction  or  a  minus 
quantity  whenever  a  test  question  was 
pressed  to  a  decision.  Can  we  wonder 
that  in  these  circumstances  both  parties 
at  last  laid  down  their  arms  in  despair, 
and  sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
quarrels  ? 

Looking  from  our  passionless  distance 
at  those  old  conflicts,  one  may  reasona¬ 
bly  question  whether  the  political  system 
of  the  province  was  not  less  to  blame  for 
their  fruitless  perpetuation  than  the  in¬ 
competence  of  the  polemical  politicians 
by  w’hom  they  were  carried  on.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  fault  of  the 
deadlock  between  the  two  parties  was 
charged  by  the  politicians,  not  on  them¬ 
selves,  but  on  the  political  arrangement 
by^which  the  two  Canadas  were  united. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  coalition  was  formed 
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for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  union 
of  the  two  Canadas,  and  merging  them 
separately  in  a  larger  confederation  of 
the  British  American  provinces.  After 
a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  ne¬ 
gotiation,  matters  were  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1866  to  admit  of  delegates  be¬ 
ing  appointed  from  the  different  prov¬ 
inces  to  confer  on  the  terms  of  confeder¬ 
ation.  The  delegates  met  in  London, 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
the  British  North  America  Act,  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  29th  March, 
1867.  On  the  first  of  July  in  that  year 
a  proclamation  of  the  Queen  ushered  the 
young  confederacy  into  existence  ;  and 
the  waste  of  gunpow'der,  the  destruction 
of  maple  branches,  the  display  of  dry 
goods  in  bunting  and  fashionable  attire, 
showed  it  to  be  a  festival  on  which  the 
Canadians  kept  high  holiday.  Since 
that  time  the  First  of  July — Dominion 
Day  as  it  is  called — has  formed,  among 
the  Canadians,  a  rival  to  the  great  holi¬ 
day  of  the  Fourth  among  their  American 
neighbors.  Whether  the  day  will  hold 
its  place  or  not,  who  can  tell  ?  The  ex¬ 
plosion  of  tons  of  gunpowder  in  pyrotech¬ 
nic  exhibitions,  and  feux  de  Joie,  and  sal¬ 
voes  of  artillery,  will  not  make  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire  by  which  a  people  announces 
that  it  has  been  bom  into  the  family  of 
the  nations. 

At  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  it 
embraced  only  four  provinces — Upper 
Canada,  under  the  new  name  of  Onta¬ 
rio  ;  Lower  Canada,  under  that  of  Que¬ 
bec  ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
under  their  old  names.  Since  then  the 
provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
the  east,  and  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
west,  have  joined  the  Dominion  ;  while 
the  ‘  Great  Lone  Land  ’  in  the  north¬ 
west  has  been  acquired  by  buying  up  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  already  a  portion  of  it  set  apart  as 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  whole 
of  British  North  America  is  thus  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Dominion,  with  the  exception 
of  Newfoundland,  which  thus,  literally 
and  figuratively,  remains  out  in  the  cold. 
The  p>olitical  constitution  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  as  well  as  of  the  seven  provinces 
which  now  compose  it,  is  in  all  essential 
respects  a  reproduction  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  only  exception  is  in 
the  case  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  the 
former  having  from  the  first  contented 


itself  with  one  legislative  chamber,  while 
the  latter,  for  economy’s  sake,  has  since 
followed  her  example.  Recently  a  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  revived  to  unite  under 
one  provincial  government  the  three 
maritime  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  proposal  may 
be  carried.  Neither  of  these  provinces 
by  itself  holds  the  ]>osition  which  its 
people  should  be  ambitious  of  attaining 
in  the  Dominion  ;  while  they  entail  upon 
themselves  an  enormous  useless  expendi¬ 
ture  by  supporting  three  governments, 
each  with  a  paid  lieutenant-governor,  a 
paid  cabinet,  and  two  legislative  bodies, 
whose  members  are  paid.  As  one  prov¬ 
ince,  they  might  cope  with  Quebec  or 
Ontario  ;  with  a  single  government  they 
would  have  a  large  surplus  revenue  to 
expend  in  developing  their  natural  re¬ 
sources  ;  while  their  legislative  chamber 
or  chambers  would  attain  a  dignity  which 
is  hop)eless  while  they  attempt  to  invest 
the  petty  politics  of  a  narrow  sphere  with 
the  pomp  of  imperial  ceremonies. 

Such  were  the  political  arrangements 
with  which  the  Canadians  entered  on  the 
new  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
their  national  life.  The  political  outlook 
was  certainly  cheering.  The  old  fac¬ 
tions  had  forgotten  their  |  interminable 
struggles  for  office,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  opened  up  to  them  the  nobler  destiny 
of  working  together,  and  along  with  their 
new  fellow-countrymen  from  the  other 
provinces,  in  building  up  a  great  nation 
along  the  north  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  This  was  evidently  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  ]X)sition  formed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  thinking  men  throughout  Cana¬ 
da,  and  it  was  the  interpretation  on 
which  the  Government  of  the  new  Do¬ 
minion  began  to  be  formed. 

In  the  selection  of  a  prime  minister 
the  governor-general  was  guided  by  an 
equally  obvious  and  just  consideration. 
At  the  conference  of  colonial  delegates 
in  London,  by  whom  the  details  of  the 
Confederation  Act  were  arranged,  the 
chair  had  been  occupied  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  who  had  long  been  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  old  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Canada.  The  position  to  which 
he  had  thus  been  raised  by  his  fellow- 
delegates  was  a  fair  indication  of  the  po¬ 
sition  which  he  held  among  the  public 
men  of  Canada,  and  the  govemor-gen- 
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eral  therefore  naturally  called  upon  him 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  first  premier, 
and  to  form  the  first  Government  of  the 
new  Dominion.  In  the  performance  of 
this  task  Sir  John  Macdonald  acted  on 
the  understanding  that  the  coalition  out 
of  which  the  confederation  arose  would 
be  continued  still,  in  order  to  overcome 
any  difficulties  which  might  arise  in  get¬ 
ting  the  new  ship  of  the  State  fairly  off 
the  stocks.  Accordingly  he  invited 
prominent  Reformers  as  well  as  Con¬ 
servatives  to  accept  office  in  his  cabinet, 
his  intention  being  that,  as  far  as  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  were 
concerned,  his  Government  should  rep¬ 
resent  ttiually  both  of  the  old  parties. 
His  invitation  was  accepted  by  several  of 
the  leading  men  among  his  old  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect 
that  one  great  object  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  was  to  be  accomplished — that  the 
bells  which  rang  in  the  first  Dominion 
Day  would  ring  out  the  ‘  ancient  forms 
of  party  strife.’ 

But  the  spirit  of  the  old  factions  died 
hard.  The  calm  which  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  new  constitution  was  but  the 
prelude  to  a  stormful  party  fight.  Some 
time  before,  indeed,  an  incident  had  oc¬ 
curred  of  ill  omen  for  the  success  of  the 
coalition,  which  was  seeking  to  merge 
the  political  differences  of  the  past  in  a 
larger  sphere  of  future  work.  While  the 
coalition  was  maturing  its  plans,  one  of 
its  members,  the  Hon.  George  Brown, 
suddenly  resigned  his  portfolio,  without 
any  definite  indication  of  the  reason 
which  led  him  to  abandon  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  Brown  had  long  been  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Reform  party,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
new  premier.  Sir  John  Macdonald.  His 
action  necessarily  excited  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  at  the  time,  and  seemed  to 
receive  its  explanation  afterwards,  when 
the  writs  for  the  first  general  election 
were  issued,  and  Mr.  Brown  explicitly 
declared  the  policy  he  intended  to  adopt 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  had  succeeded  in 
forming  a  cabinet  fairly  representing  the 
parties  of  the  old  Province  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  To  Mr.  Brown  it  was  a  sufficient 
objection  to  the  ministry  that  its  head 
was  his  old  political  foe.  His  friends  of 


the  Reform  party,  who  had  accepted 
office,  became  thereby  in  his  eyes  rene¬ 
gades  from  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  and  if 
any  one  urged  that  it  was  unfair  to  at¬ 
tack  the  new  administration  before  its 
policy  was  known,  the  answer  was  ready, 
that  the  only  safe  government  is  by  par¬ 
ties,  and  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  Dominion  if  its 
Government  were  unwatched  and  un¬ 
checked  by  a  regularly  organized  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  advantage, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  public 
career,  of  possessing,  as  an  exponent  of 
his  opinions,  the  most  popular  news¬ 
paper  in  Canada.  About  these  opinions 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  :  he  acts  and  speaks  with  the 
passion  of  intense  conviction.  Yet  with 
every  allowance  for  the  earnestness  of 
his  intentions,  and  in  view  of  all  that  his 
organ  had  to  say  in  defence  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  this  crisis,  we  cannot  but  regard 
that  position  as  involving  a  political 
blunder  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
Even  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was  it 
legitimate  to  let  the  government  of  the 
country  slip  from  the  hands  of  his  party, 
to  fall  under  the  control  of  politicians 
w’hose  principles  were  worthy  of  being 
denounced  in  the  passionate  language 
which  he  uniformly  employs  ?  He  had, 
at  the  time,  not  only  a  right  to  demand 
for  his  party  an  equal  share  with  his  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  but  he  had  also  an  opportunity 
offered  by  the  premier  of  asserting  that 
right.  To  demand  that  his  party  should 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  business  of 
the  country  beyond  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  opposition  benches,  when  they 
had  the  right  and  power  of  controlling 
the  Treasury,  seemed  to  many  to  involve 
a  betrayal,  not  only  of  the  interests  of 
party,  but  of  the  more  sacred  interests 
of  the  whole  people. 

But  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Dominion  was  meaningless  if  Mr.  Brown’s 
position  was  justifiable.  By  common 
consent  the  new  confederation  was  to 
drown  in  a  flood  of  wider  sympathies  the 
arbitrary  landmarks  by  which  the  old 
parties  had  been  separated.  Yet  here 
was  a  proposal  that  the  confederation 
should  start  on  its  young  career  by  insti¬ 
tuting  a  division  of  parties,  which,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  implied,  was  demand- 
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ed,  not  by  the  inevitable  antagonism  of 
political  measures,  but  simply  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  division  ;  for  the  only 
justification  of  Mr.  Brown’s  position  lay 
in  his  plea  of  the  absolute  indispensabili¬ 
ty  of  parties  in  the  good  government  of 
a  country.  Let  us  speak  with  the  most 
generous  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
which  have,  necessarily  or  incidentally, 
resulted  from  party  government,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  history  of  England  and  of 
other  free  countries.  Yet  is  it  not  an 
utterly  extravagant  estimate  of  these 
benefits  to  look  up>on  the  system  as  form¬ 
ing  an  essential  element  in  all  healthy 
political  action,  and  to  insist  therefore 
on  the  moral  obligation  of  retaining  it 
under  all  political  conditions  ?  It  is 
surely  no  universal  and  eternal  law  of 
human  life  that  men  can  govern  them¬ 
selves  only  by  splitting  into  hostile 
cliques,  who  shall  create  fictitious  causes 
of  quarrel  if  the  natural  course  of  events 
do  not  furnish  them  with  real  ones.  Not 
once  or  twice  only  in  the  history  of  the 
w’orld  have  all  the  rival  sections  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  coalesced  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
their  enthusiasm  in  a  common  righteous 
cause  ;  nor  need  we  despair  of  such  coa¬ 
litions  in  the  future,  when  they  are  de¬ 
manded  by  the  moral  developments  of 
the  human  race.  In  such  supreme  mo¬ 
ments  of  national  harmony  is  it  a  na¬ 
tional  duty  to  detail  an  unfortunate  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  to  do  the  work  of 
an  adi'ocatus  diaboli,  simply  that  their 
client  may  have  his  due,  and  the  people 
be  saved  from  violating  the  immutable 
obligation  of  government  by  parties  ? 
The  truth  is  that  government  of  men  by 
keeping  them  at  hostility  with  one  an¬ 
other,  so  far  from  growing  in  favor  with 
the  progress  of  ethical  and  ix)litical  know¬ 
ledge,  is  falling  into  disrepute  through¬ 
out  all  spheres  of  human  life  ;  and  the 
only  matter  of  surprise  to  the  reflecting 
observer  is  that  the  system  should  have 
held  its  ground  so  long  amid  that  west¬ 
ern  civilization  which  for  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  been  based  on  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  Being  whose  life  and  death  are 
the  perfect  type  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  in  the  service  of 
whom  there  was  to  be  no  longer  any 
difference  of  Jew  and  Greek,  of  bond 
and  free,  of  male  and  female,  but  all  the 
separated  sections  of  men  were  to  be¬ 
come  spiritually  one.  Still  it  is  growing 


into  more  general  recognition,  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice,  that  any  number 
of  men, — w’hether  the  few  who  join  in  a 
commercial  enterprize,  or  the  millions 
who  form  a  nation,  or  the  hundreds  of 
millions  who  compose  the  human  race — 
can  reach  the  highest  welfare  of  their  ex¬ 
ternal  as  w’ell  as  of  their  internal  life  by 
working  in  harmony  rather  than  at  dis¬ 
cord  with  one  another.  The  attempt  to 
establish  permanent  international  rela¬ 
tions  by  means  of  war  ;  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  gospel  of  glory  to  God, 
with  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men,  by  the  mutual  antipathies  of  relig¬ 
ious  sects  ;  the  attempt  to  develop  the 
wealth  of  nations  or  of  individuals  by 
selfish  competition  ;  all  such  efforts  are 
doomed  ^to  abandonment  by  the  higher 
races,  like  slavery  and  other  social  phe¬ 
nomena  of  uncivilized  life,  as  belonging 
to  a  ruder  stage  of  human  progress.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  idle  dream  of  Utopian 
statesmen  which  would  secure  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  a  nation  by  all  parties  co¬ 
operating  as  far  as  possible,  and  separat¬ 
ing  into  hostile  relations  only  as  a  last 
unwelcome  necessity,  when  there  is  no 
common  course  on  which  they  can  possi¬ 
bly  agree. 

This  was  evidently  the  view  which  was 
taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians 
at  the  first  general  election  for  the  Do¬ 
minion  parliament.  Mr.  Brown  prac¬ 
tically  demanded  that  their  political  life 
under  the  new  confederation  should  be 
still  an  endless  contest  of  the  parties  who 
had  disturbed  the  old  Province  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  answer  to  his  demand  was 
decided  enough.  He  was  himself  de¬ 
feated  in  the  constituency  which  he  had 
long  represented,  and  the  Government 
entered  upon  their  duties  backed  by  an 
enormous  majority  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  parliament. 

The  result  in  itself  was  one  on  which 
the  Canadians  were  to  be  congratulated  ; 
it  was  one  of  the  most  crushing  defeats 
which  the  spirit  of  faction  ever  received. 
Yet  the  policy  of  Mr.  Brown  had  the 
effect  at  which  he  aimed  ;  it  practically 
divided  the  politicians  of  the  country 
into  two  factions  again.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  represented  the  whole 
people,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
premier  that  it  should — it  represented 
once  more  a  mere  party,  a  party  perhaps 
exasperated  by  an  opposition  which 
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could  vindicate  its  existence  by  no  polit¬ 
ical  reason,  and  certainly  elated  by  their 
sweeping  victory  at  the  polls.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  power  and  the 
temper  of  such  a  Government  w’ere  a 
peril  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
In  any  circumstances  the  power  of  the 
ministry  would  have  been  formidable 
in  virtue  of  their  patronage,  which  is  un¬ 
controlled  by  competitive  examinations 
or  any  other  check  on  the  personal  pre¬ 
dilections  of  a  minister  or  the  exorbitant 
expectations  of  political  supporters.  But 
at  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  there 
were  several  peculiar  circumstances  which 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  Government 
an  unusual  power  for  obtaining  corrupt 
support  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  abuse 
of  this  power  that  led  to  a  gradual  reac¬ 
tion  against  them,  and  to  their  final  over¬ 
throw  in  1874. 

This  reaction  appeared  first  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  where  the  tide  of 
]K)litical  feeling  rises  to  a  higher  flow, 
and  stretches  into  larger  issues,  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Here  an 
opposition  arose  in  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lature,  which,  though  not  identifying  it¬ 
self  with  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Brown 
at  the  elections,  yet  received  the  power¬ 
ful  supjKjrt  of  his  organ,  the  ‘  Globe  ’ 
newspaper  of  Toronto.  The  leader  of 
this  opposition  was  Mr.  Edward  Blake, 
Q.C.,  lately  the  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  the  I)ominion  Government.  Mr. 
Blake  had  entered  political  life  only  at 
the  first  general  election  for  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  ‘Appearing  at  first  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  critic  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Ontario  ministry,  he  conducted  his  criti¬ 
cisms  with  such  ability,  that  he  was  soon 
recognized  by  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
the  most  formidable  opponent  with  whom 
the  Government  had  to  contend. 

The  prime  minister  of  Ontario,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  Hon.  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  who  had  long  been  a 
prominent  friend  of  Mr.  Brown  among 
the  leaders  of  the  old  Reform  party. 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  been  selected  by  his 
namesake  and  former  opponent.  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  on  the  ground  that  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  would  be  most  fairly  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  old  Reformer,  while  one 
of  the  old  Conservatives  became  premier 
of  Quebec — a  province  which,  under  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
has  generally  been  Conservative.  There 


is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macdonald  intend¬ 
ed  to  guide  himself  by  the  principles  of 
reform,  and  these  principles  continued, 
in  fact,  to  direct  his  administration  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  the  economy 
by  which  it  was  generally  characterized. 
But  his  intentions  met  with  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  inveterate  hostility  of  that 
party  among  his  old  friends  which  hac> 
sided  with  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  was  there¬ 
fore  driven  to  seek  assistance  from  allies 
from  whom  it  w'ould  have  been  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  if  he  had  held  aloof.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Government  of  Ontario,  though 
headed  by  an  old  Liberal  minister,  and 
representing  a  decidedly  Liberal  prov¬ 
ince,  soon  began  to  show  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  a  policy  in  distinct  antagonism  to 
the  principles  of  all  Liberal  government. 
It  was  thus  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Ontario  that  the  new  issues  of  political 
warfare  in  Canada  first  assumed  definite 
shape,  and  it  was  here  that  politicians 
began  to  range  themselves  into  new  par¬ 
ties. 

Any  one  who  watched  with  earnest 
eyes  the  contests  in  the  legislature  of 
Ontario  could  scarcely  fail  to  see,  and  to 
see  more  clearly  from  year  to  year,  that 
here  Liberalism  had  met  its  old  foe  in 
new  shapes,  and  was  surely  fighting  a 
battle  which  should  not  be  without  an 
interest  to  men.  We  take  it  that  the 
struggle  of  Liberal  statesmanship  in  all 
ages  has  been  to  find  an  effective  check 
by  the  people  upon  their  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  the  foe  of  Liberalism  all 
along  has  been  the  endeavor  of  political 
adventurers — be  they  monarchs,  heredi¬ 
tary  oligarchies,  or  cabinets  of  ministers 
— to  hold  themselves  above  popular  con¬ 
trol.  Under  a  constitution  like  that  of 
Canada,  and  still  more  under  one  like 
the  American,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  a  cabinet,  by  unscrupulous  artifices, 
might  attain  a  position  almost  as  free 
from  responsibility  to  the  people  as  that 
of  the  veriest  hereditary  despot — a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  they  could  be  dislodged 
only  by  an  extraordinary  outburst  of 
p>opular  indignation. 

One  source  of  enormous  power  which 
a  Government  possesses  for  securing  its 
position  unjustly  is  to  be  found  in  the 
expenditure  on  public  works.  In  a  new 
country  such  expenditure  must  always 
be  large,  and  in  Canada  ten  years  ago  it 
was  unusually  increased  owing  to  works 
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which  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  confederation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  how  favors  can  be 
shown  to  contractors  which  will  call 
forth  their  energies  when  the  existence 
of  a  Government  is  imperilled,  and  open 
their  purses  when  an  electioneering  fund 
is  getting  exhausted.  The  hordes  of 
men  also  employed  by  large  Government 
contractors  can  easily  be  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  party  through  whom  they 
have  obtained  their  immediate  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  an  attempt  at  corruption  of  a 
somewhat  novel  character  was  made,  es- 
jjecially  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by 
the  bribery  of  entire  localities.  In  the 
location  of  national  institutions  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  province  gave  it  to  be 
understood  by  unmistakable  actions, 
and  even  by  unmistakable  language, 
that  they  were  guided  not  so  much  by  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large  as  by  the  intention  of  rewarding 
those  constituencies  which  had  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  right  side  of  the  House. 
This  policy  culminated  in  a  measure 
which  the  Government  used  its  majority 
to  carry  in  the  legislative  assembly  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  provincial  election. 
By  this  measure  one  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars  were  placed  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  •  the  Government,  with  the 
single  restriction  that  it  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  bonuses  to  projected  railways  ■ 
in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

On  several  occasions  previously  the 
Government  had,  not  without  strenuous 
opposition,  obtained  smaller  grants  for 
various  works,  without  any  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  without  any  reliable 
estimates.  In  the  case  of  the  large  rail¬ 
way  grant,  though  the  sum  formed  part 
of  an  accumulated  surplus  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  treasury,  the  English  reader  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  represented  nearly 
the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  province 
at  the  time  ;  and  this  sum  was  handed 
over  to  the  Government  without  any 
sp>ecification  as  to  the  particular  projects 
which  were  to  be  assisted,  and  without 
the  roughest  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  each  might  require.  In  view  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  Government 
had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
were  guided  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  different  localities,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  county 
had  some  pet  railway  project  on  hand  at 


the  time,  it  would  not  have  been  surpris¬ 
ing  if  the  Government  bait  had  caught 
every  constituency  in  the  province.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  political  sentiment 
of  Ontario  that  the  people  refused  the 
bait.  The  opposition  had  all  along  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  Government  asking  for 
large  sums  while  they  refused  to  give  the 
House  specific  information  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  locality  and  estimated  cost  of 
the  works  on  which  the  sums  were  to  be 
expended.  It  was  on  this  point  special¬ 
ly,  and  with  more  prominent  reference 
to  the  large  railway  grant,  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  met  the  ministerial  party  at  the 
polls  in  1871.  We  believe  that  the  more 
dispassionately  this  crisis  comes  to  be 
estimated,  the  more  it  will  be  recognized 
that  the  very  principle  of  constitutional 
government  was  at  stake  in  the  election. 
No  plea  can  be  advanced  in  defence  of 
the  ministerial  policy  which  would  not 
equally  have  justified  the  ministry  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  vote  of  the  entire  revenue  for 
each  year  in  a  lump  sum,  without  laying 
any  estimates  before  the  House.  It  has 
long  been  a  . familiar  common-place  in  the 
politics  of  constitutional  countries,  that 
the  legislative  body,  which  represents  the 
people,  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  expediency  of  all  expenditure  in 
the  public  service  before  voting  the 
requisite  grants,  and  that  this  principle 
forms  the  one  effective  check  which  the 
pieople  hold  over  the  men  who  control 
the  machinery  of  government.  Without 
this  check,  the  forms  of  representative 
government  might  be  relegated  among 
the  solemn  farces  which  still  impart  the 
dignity  of  a  hollow  stateliness  to  many 
departments  of  human  action.  An  ad¬ 
ministration  therefore  which  acts  on  the 
principle  of  demanding  enormous  sums, 
while  retaining  to  itself  the  unchecked 
control  of  their  expenditure  in  detail,  is 
on  the  fair  way  to  meet  the  House  some 
day  with  a  preposterous  speech  from  the 
throne : — 

Gentlemen,  mv  ministers  have  formed  care¬ 
ful  estimates  of  the  amounts  which  will  be 
required  for  their  respective  departments,  and 
from  these  estimates  I  find  that  the  total 
amount  demanded  bj  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  will  be  so  manjr  millions.  It  is 
evidently  for  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
the  public  service  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  men  who  have  not  the  special  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  my  ministers  possess  with  its 
requirements.  I  shall  therefore  simply  ask 
you  to  vote  the  total  sum  which  I  have 
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nanoed  ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  know* 
ing  that  you  will  thus  be  restored  all  the 
sooner  to  those  important  private  occupations 
which,  I  feel  assured,  must  suffer  seriously  by 
your  prolonged  attendance  here.  You  will, 
of  course,  draw  still  the  usual  sessional  allow* 
ance. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  mere  cry  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  which  the  opposition  raised,  when 
they  appealed  to  the  electors  of  Ontario 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
their  appeal  was  evidently  sustained  by  the 
voice  of  the  electors  at  the  polls.  Feel¬ 
ing  confident  in  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  the  opp>osition  determined  to  put 
the  Government  on  its  trial  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  new  legislative  assembly. 
When  the  address  was  moved,  they  pro- 
I)osed  an  amendment  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
railway  grant,  and  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  small  majority.  The  min¬ 
istry  pretended  to  treat  the  vote  as  not 
implying  want  of  confidence ;  but  an 
additional  vote,  with  an  overwhelming 
majority,  compelled  them  to  abandon  the 
treasury  benches  w'ith  some  loss  of  dig¬ 
nity  at  last. 

The  course  of  political  affairs  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  was  but  an  inner 
circle  of  the  wider  course  taken  by  the 
politics  of  the  Dominion.  Here  the 
opposition  was  led  by  the  present  prime 
minister,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  its 
feebleness  obliged  it  to  content  itself 
with  aimless  criticism  of  isolated  meas¬ 
ures  ;  but  by-and-by  the  ministry  began 
to  indicate  a  policy  similar  to  that  which 
had  called  forth  a  victorious  opp>osition 
in  Ontario.  It  has  been  observed  above 
that  the  fundamental  safeguard  of  all 
constitutional  government  is  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  shall  be  held  under  as  minute  and 
incessant  control  as  the  public  service 
will  allow,  and  that  the  one  foe  of  all 
constitutional  government  is  the  political 
adventurer  who  endeavors  to  hold  him¬ 
self  above  such  control.  Legislation 
may  of  course  render  the  ambition  of 
such  adventurers  more  difficult,  but 
every  system  of  government  is  exposed 
to  p>eril  from  the  unscrupulousness  of  the 
men  by  whom  it  may  be  administered. 
The  circumstances  of  Canada,  as  of  all 
new  countries,  form  a  peculiar  source  of 
temptation  to  corruption  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  her  Government.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  a  new'  country 


cannot  possess  that  leisurely  class  of  men 
from  whom  England  has  long  derived 
her  noblest  statesmen,  and  from  all  that 
we  have  observed  there  seems  no  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  this  deficiency  being 
made  up  in  Canada.  At  least  not  a  few' 
instances  have  been  brought  to  notice  in 
which  the  sons  of  wealthy  Canadian  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  allowed  to  content 
themselves  w'ith  a  disgracefully  meagre 
education,  'and  have  squandered,  in  friv¬ 
olous  idleness  or  in  coarse  sensuality, 
the  fortunes  which  had  been  laboriously 
accumulated  by.  industrious  parents ; 
while  no  instance  has  yet  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  which  the  leisure  derived  from 
hereditary  wealth  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  public  in  political  life. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs  necessarily  falls 
very  largely  into  the  hands  of  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  —  of  men  who  enter 
politics  as  they  would  enter  any  other 
profession  from  which  they  seek  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living.  It  is  no  discredit  to  Cana¬ 
dians  in  particular,  but  to  human  nature 
in  general,  to  say  that  only  the  most  in¬ 
corruptible  of  men  can  utterly  withstand 
the  temptations  of  such  a  profession.  At 
least  the  sympathy  of  every  earnest  jk)- 
litical  thinker  must  be  repelled  by  any 
policy  which  would  render  it  easier  for 
the  professional  politician  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  his  position. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  policy  in 
this  direction — a  policy  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  mere  political  adventurer — 
that  strengthened  the  opposition  to  the 
first  Government  of  the  Dominion,  and 
a  brief  reference  to  the  main  points  of 
conflict  between  the  Government  and 
their  opponents  will  suffice  to  make  this 
evident. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to 
constitutional  government  is  the  power 
which  a  cabinet  p>ossesses  of  manipulating 
the  elections  so  as  to  put  the  opposition 
at  a  disadvantage  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  may  be  done,  for  example,  by 
spreading  the  elections  over  some  weeks, 
taking  care  to  secure  the  large  number  of 
voters  w'ho  go  for  the  winning  side  by 
obtaining  at  an  early  date  the  decision 
of  those  constituencies  in  which  the  min¬ 
istry  expect  a  favorable  return.  The 
same  end  is  also  attained  by  bringing  to 
the  polls  the  large  army  of  civil  servants 
throughout  the  country,  by  leaving  the 
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law  practically  inoperative  against  bribe¬ 
ry,  and  by  the  appointment  of  returning- 
officers  unscrupulously  obsequious  to  the 
interests  of  the  party  by  whom  they  are 
appointed.  Now,  no  one  who  watched 
impartially  the  elections  for  the  second 
parliament  of  the  Dominion  could  avoid 
the  conviction  that  the  Government  had 
been  using  their  power  in  all  those  ways 
to  secure  a  verdict  in  their  favor  at  the 
polls.  The  elections  were  brought  on 
in  an  order  which  was  wholly  inexplica¬ 
ble  except  in  the  interest  of  the  ministry. 
Votes  were  obtained  from  men  whose 
employment  in  the  seiA-ice  of  the  nation 
ought  to  keep  them  aloof  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  party.  In  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  a  returning-ofiicer  sent  in  a  return 
so  manifestly  in  opposition  to  the  facts, 
that  the  Government,  out  of  self-respect, 
should  have  at  once  subjected  the  offen¬ 
der  to  criminal  prosecution. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  their  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  laws  against  briber)’, 
and  by  the  advantage  which  they  took 
of  the  laxity  of  these  laws,  that  the  min¬ 
istry  brought  upon  themselves  their  de¬ 
feat.  It  had  been  well  enough  known 
to  every  one  in  Canada  for  a  long  time 
that  representative  government  was  l)eing 
rendered  a  laughing-stock  by  the  extent 
to  which  bribery  was  being  carried  on  by 
all  parties.  All  the  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  shows  that  neither  party  throughout 
the  country  could  boast  of  superior  free¬ 
dom  from  this  corruption.  Only  this 
can  be  said  of  the  leaders  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  that  they  demanded  the 
legislation  which  has  since  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  which  has  proved  a  very 
formidable  impediment  to  bribery  and 
other  dishonorable  influences  at  elec¬ 
tions.  The  Government,  however,  by 
its  overpowering  majority  in  parliament, 
crushed  all  attempts  at  legislation  in  this 
direction,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
second  election  for  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  was  disgraced  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  bribery,  in  w’hich,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  confession,  the  leaders 
of  the  Government  were  deeply  involved. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  obtained  funds  for  bribery  were 
various  ;  but  after  every  allowance  for 
disinterested  subscriptions  from  consci¬ 
entious  supporters,  there  remain  enor¬ 
mous  sums,  which  no  statesman  should 
ever  have  allowed  himself  to  touch,  or. 


if  tempted  to  use,  could  ever  have  spo¬ 
ken  of  afterwards  without  a  feeling  of 
shame.  There  was  even  a  prevalent  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  public  money  was  being 
misdirected  to  electioneering  purposes  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
suspicion  w’as  founded  on  a  mistake,  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pre¬ 
mier  was  himself  entirely  to  blame  for 
giving  currency  to  the  suspicion.  A 
motion  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  for  a  con¬ 
fidential  audit  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
Secret  Service  Fund,  and  the  motion  was 
defended  by  a  reference  to  British  prac¬ 
tice.  'I'he  Government,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  the  motion,  and  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  in  vindicating  after¬ 
wards  his  opposition  to  the  motion,  not 
content  with  denying  that  the  demand 
for  a  confidential  audit  was  justified  by 
British  usage,  made  the  astounding  as¬ 
sertion  that,  if  a  cabinet  in  England 
went  out  of  office  with  £100,000  of  se¬ 
cret  service  money  to  their  credit,  they 
could  employ  it  in  carry’ing  the  elections 
against  their  opponents.  It  is  somewhat 
suq)rising  that  this  statement  did  not  at¬ 
tract  attention  or  call  forth  any  protest 
from  the  English  press  at  the,^time,  and 
that  it  was  only  after  some  years  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  acknowledged  his  mis¬ 
apprehension  about  the  practice  of  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmen  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
Secret  Service  Funds. 

But  however  well  or  ill  founded  may 
have  been  the  suspicion  that  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  were  abusing  the  public 
money  for  party  purposes,  their  own 
confession  places  beyond  all  controversy 
the  notorious  attempt  to  maintain  their 
position  by  corrupt  influences  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  projected  Pacific  Railway 
through  Canadian  territory.  This  scan¬ 
dal  received  such  prominent  notice  in 
the  English  press  at  the  time,  and  is  still 
so  recent,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  revive 
its  details  at  present.  One  or  two  points 
of  special  political  importance  are  all  that 
require  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pacific  Railway 
Bill  contained  in  an  aggravated  form 
those  unconstitutional  features  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the 
earlier  railway  bill  of  the  administration 
in  Ontario.  It  handed  over  absolutely 
to  the  Government,  along  with  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land,  the  sum  of  thirty  mil- 
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Hon  dollars — a  sum  fully  equal  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  whole  Dominion 
for  a  year  and  a  half  ;  and  the  i)eople — 
the  House  of  Commons — were  thus  left 
without  a  voice  as  to  the  route  which  the 
railway  should  take,  or  even  the  most 
general  details  of  its  construction.  In 
the  second  place,  members  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  confessed  to  having  accepted  for 
electioneering  purposes  a  sum — which  in 
Canada  must  be  accounted  very  large — 
from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  prom¬ 
ised,  or  at  least  expected,  the  contract 
for  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  who  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  no  political  conviction, 
but  simply  the  spirit  of  commercial  spec¬ 
ulation,  that  induced  him  to  advance  so 
much  money  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Government  in  power.  It  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  serious  aspect  of  this  political  scan¬ 
dal  that  the  Government  made  an  ex¬ 
tremely  questionable  use  of  its  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  showed  a  somewhat  unseemly 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  from  itself  carrying  out  the  investi¬ 
gation  on  which  it  had  determined. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
at  last  the  ministry  met  the  House,  they 
found  the  opposition  vastly  increased  in 
strength,  and,  after  a  lengthened  debate, 
resigned  without  w'aiting  for  a  division. 
The  new  ministry,  soon  after  its  forma¬ 
tion,  dissolved  the  House,  and  the  ap¬ 
ical  to  the  electors  showed  that  they 
were  sustained  by  a  very  powerful  ele¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country.  Whether 
they  will  retain  that  support  for  any 


length  of  time,  is  a  question  on  which, 
as  on  other  social  subjects,  it  is  hazard¬ 
ous  to  form  predictions  ;  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as 
the  ministry  realize  the  mission  which 
they  have  undertaken,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  position — of  fighting  the  battle 
of  constitutional  government  in  Canada. 
Certainly  nothing  has  happened  which 
should  make  the  country  forget  the  seri¬ 
ous  faults  of  the  previous  administration  ; 
but  fhe  temper  of  pwjlitical  discussion, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Otta¬ 
wa  and  throughodt  the^Dominion,  gives 
too  great  reason  to  fear  that  politicians 
are  settling  again  into  two  factions,  sep¬ 
arated  by  no  principle  except  the  com¬ 
mon  conviction  of  the  desirability  of 
being  in  office.  However  convenient 
this  state  of  things  may  be  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician,  it  is  a  result  which 
can  be  contemplated  only  with  the  deep¬ 
est  concern  by  every  earnest  student  of 
political  affairs.  Not  only  would  such  a 
result  defeat  one  great  end  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  confederation,  but  it  would  give  a 
new  force  to  one  of  the  great  perils  of 
popular  government.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  premier  of  the  Dominion  and  his 
associates  may  prove  themselves  equal 
to  their  mission,  and  that  they  may  find 
some  safeguard  for  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  against  that  despotism  of  party 
which  has  formed  one  of  its  most 
powerful  foes  at  all  times,  and  now  forms 
its  peculiar  foe  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. — British  Quarterly  Rei'iew. 
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V.  (Conclusion).  Across  the  Pacific. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Pefias  to  Lota  and 
Valparaiso  we  made  an  easy  voyage  in 
fine  weather.  The  mines  and  the  scenery 
of  Lota  have  been  admirably  described 
in  Mr.  Hinchcliff’s  volume.  Over  the  Sea 
and  far  away.  Our  short  visit  to  Chili 
was  full  of  interest.  I  shall  not,  how¬ 
ever,  attempt  to  give  a  brief  and  imper¬ 
fect  description  of  the  country  in  these 
pages.  Such  a  task  has  indeed  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  recent  able 
report  by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold.  For  its 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXVII.,  No.  6 


literary  merits,  and  the  acute  observation 
and  ample  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  it  displays,  this  report  deserves  to 
hold  a  high  place  m  the  valuable  series 
of  papers  on  foreign  countries,  which  we 
have  received  from  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice. 

We  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1876.  During  our  stay  in 
port  we  had  received  on  board  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  stores,  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of 
two  months.  The  last  thing  done  be¬ 
fore  we  unmoored  was  to  fill  up  the 
tanks  with  a  final  supply  of  water, 
46 
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amounting  in  all  to  fifteen  tons.  We 
were  towed  out  from  our  moorings  into 
the  offing.  As  we  were  making  sail,  the 
crew  of  H.M.S.  ‘  Opal ' ^ve  us  a  hearty 
cheer,  and  Captain  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  his  first-lieutenant,  pulled 
alongside,  and  were  the  last  to  bid  us 
a  kind  farewell. 

The  navigation  of  the  Pacific  between 
the  distant  shores  of  America  and  Asia 
is  a  simple,  though  a  lengthy  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  undertaking.  Vessels  bound  to  the 
westward  should  run  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  into  the  latitude  where  the  trade 
winds  prevail.  Vessels,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  for  America,  from  Austra¬ 
lia  or  the  coast  of  Asia,  should  stand  to 
the  northward  or  southward  into  the 
region  of  the  ante-trades,  and  follow,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  Great  Circle  track. 
We  were  unfortunate  in  our  start.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  passage  we 
experienced  light  and  paltry  winds. 
Under  these  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  one  redeeming  feature  was 
the  excellent  performance  of  the  ‘  Sun¬ 
beam,’  in  the  development  of  whose 
good  qualities  all  our  nautical  skill  was 
exercised. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  November, 
the  position  was  16”  53'  S.  latitude,  and 
94"  43’  longitude.  The  distance 
made  good  from  Valparaiso  was  1,493 
miles,  and  the  distance  still  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  Tahiti  was  3,162  miles.  At 
the  slow  rate  of  progress  hitherto  main¬ 
tained,  it  appeared  possible  that  the 
passage  might  occupy  not  less  than  six 
weeks,  and  I  therefore  determined  upon 
putting  all  hands  on  the  allowance  of 
water  specified  in  the  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment. 

We  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks 
at  sea.  Throughout,  the  finest  possible 
weather  had  prevailed  ;  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  was  scarcely  perceptible  ;  and  the 
only  requirement  of  the  mariner,  which 
nature  had  not  provided,  was  a  some¬ 
what  stronger  breeze.  Our  experiences 
in  these  respects  closely  coincide  with 
those  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  This  ocean  received  its  name  from 
Magelhaens,  the  first  European  who 
traversed  it,  and  who,  having  encoun¬ 
tered  heavy  gales  in  the  Straits,  sailed 
into  the  watery  expanse  wdth  a  moderate 
south-east’ trade  wind,  and  enjoyed  un- 
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interruptedly  fine  weather  throughout  the 
passage. 

The  prospects  of  our  voyage  were  de¬ 
cidedly  brighter  when  we  cast  up  our  ac¬ 
count  on  the  19th.  The  run  since  noon 
on  the  1 2th  was  i  ,335  miles.  The  total 
distance,  by  the  log,  since  our  departure 
from  Valparaiso,  was  3,057  miles,  while 
the  distance  made  good  was  3,033  miles. 
The  difference  between  the  run  and  dis¬ 
tance  made  good  would  have  been  much 
more  considerable  but  for  the  westerly 
current,  varying  from  5  knots  to  15 
knots  a  day,  with  which  we  have  been 
almost  constantly  favored.  Our  position 
was  now  in  15“  38'  S.  latitude,  and  117“ 
52'  W.  longitude.  The  distance  to 
Tahiti  was  1,818  miles. 

On  the  27th  of  November  our  position 
at  noon  was  in  16“  54'  S.  latitude,  and 
138“  9'  W.  longitude.  Being  now  in  the 
latitude  of  Tatakotoroa,  or  Clarke  Island, 
which  bore  from  our  position,  by  obser¬ 
vation,  S.  by  W.  25  miles,  we  steered 
direct  for  it,  and  at  12.45  p.m.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  from  the  foreyard 
the  palm  and  cocoanut  trees  of  the 
island,  just  topping  the  horizon,  directly 
ahead.  After  a  voyage  of  4, 270  miles,  so 
successful  a  landfall  is  an  illustration  of 
the  perfection  which  the  art  of  the  chro¬ 
nometer-maker  has  attained. 

At  2  P.M.  we  were  close  to  the  island, 
and  here  we  ceased  steaming,  hove  to, 
and  feathered  the  propeller.  As  we 
sailed  onward,  at  a  distance  of  from  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  shore,  we  could 
easily  see  all  the  objects  on  the  island, 
the  vegetation,  the  huts  of  the  people, 
and  their  canoes.  A  few  natives  made 
their  appearance  on  the  beach,  but  very 
quickly  retired  into  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  The  mass  of  bright  green  vege¬ 
tation,  comjjosed  chiefly  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  the  pdm,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
emerging  suddenly  from  the  ocean,  and 
seeming,  as  it  were,  rooted  in  its  waves, 
presented  an  almost  magical  effect.  The 
verdure  was  the  more  grateful  and  re¬ 
freshing  to  eyes  which  had  rested  so  long 
on  the  unchanging  sea. 

Clarke’s  Island  consists  of  a  ring  of 
coral  enclosing  a  lagoon.  To  enable  her 
better  to  appreciate  the  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  this,  the  first  atoll,  or  circular 
coral-built  island,  we  had  ever  seen, 
Mrs.  Brassey  was  fastened  into  a  ‘  boat- 
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swain’s  chair,’  and  was  hoisted  up  to  the 
topsail-yard,  where  I  shortly  afterwards 
joined  her.  She  is,  I  am  very  confi¬ 
dent,  the  first  lady  who  has  ever  looked 
down  on  a  coral-reef  from  an  equally 
elevated  position. 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  his  South  Pacific  Di¬ 
rectory,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Low  Archipelago,  or  Paumotu 
group,  to  which  Clarke  Island  be¬ 
longs  : — 

This  vast  collection  of  coral  islands,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Pacific,  extends  over  six¬ 
teen  degrees  of  longitude,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  detached  islands  to  the 
south-east.  They  exhibit  very  great  same¬ 
ness  in  their  features.  When  first  seen  the 
aspect  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  if  the  dry 
part  of  the  island  is  su^ctently  covered  with 
trees  ;  but  much  of  this  beauty  is  dispelled 
on  a  nearer  approach,  as  the  vegetation  is 
usually  found  to  be  scanty  and  wiry. 

The  archipelago  was  first  called  '  Danger¬ 
ous’  by  Bougainville.  The  native  name,  Pau¬ 
motu,  signifies  a  ‘cloud  of  islands.’  They 
were  originally  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1606, 
and  were  subsequently  visited  by  Le  Maire 
and  Schouten  in  1610,  by  Roggewein  in  1772, 
Byron,  1765,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  1767,  Cook, 
t7^>  1773>  and  1774,  and  Bougainville  in 
1763.  The  work  begun  by  these  earlier  dis¬ 
coverers  has  been  followed  up  in  the  present 
century  by  Kotzebue,  Bellingshausen,  Du- 
perry,  Beechey,  Fitzroy,  and  Wilkes.  Since 
their  protectorate  has  been  established  at  Ta¬ 
hiti,  the  French  have  added  largely  to  our 
topographical  knowledge  of  these  islands. 

Representatives  of  both  the  races  by  which 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  peopled 
— the  negro  and  the  Polynesian — are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Low  Archipelago.  The  na¬ 
tives  in  the  western  islands  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which  is 
zealously  and  conscientiously  followed,  while 
the  French  Roman  Catholics  have  establish¬ 
ments  at  Anaa  and  in  the  Gambier  group. 

There  are  seventy-eight  islands  in  all,  eigh¬ 
teen  of  which  are  uninhabited,  ten  are  still 
occupied  by  savage  tribes.  The  south-eastern 
islands,  being  furthest  removed  from  Tahiti — 
the  centre  of  South  Pacific  civilisation — are 
the  least  advanced. 

The  native  population  of  the  entire  archi¬ 
pelago  only  amounts  to  3,500,  of  whom  700 
are  still  uncivilized.  There  has  been  much 
improvement  of  late  in  the  houses  and  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  people ;  and  they  have  opened 
some  branches  of  industry,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  the 
collection  of  mother-of-pearl  shell.  The  value 
of  the  former  production — which  is  all  bought 
up  by  two  firms  at  Papiete — amounts  to  3,500/. 
or  3,600/.  per  annum  ;  while  the  supply  of 
pearl-shell  varies  in  value  from  4,oooA  to 
6,000/.  per  annum. 

Tatakotoroa  was  discovered  by  Bon- 
necho  in  1774.  It  is  very  low,  and  there 


is  no  entrance  to  the  lagoon  which  it  en¬ 
closes.  Our  observations  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  island  must  be  at  least  six 
miles  in  length  and  two  to  three  miles 
broad.  At  its  western  extremity,  on  a 
raised  platform,  we  observed  that  a  large 
crucifix  had  been  erected,  which  we  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  proof  that  the  people  must 
have  been  converted  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion. 

At  noon  on  the  28th  of  November  our 
latitude  was  17°  55'  S.,  and  our  longi¬ 
tude  140“  43'  W.,  the  centre  of  Moller 
Island  bearing  north,  and  distant  five 
miles.  Steering  for  Hao,  or  Harpe 
Island,  which  is  separated  by  a  channel, 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width,  from 
Moller  Island,  we  hove  to,  at  3  p.m.,  off 
the  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 

Hao  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
islands  in  the  Paumotu  group.  It  is 
thirty  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  five 
miles  broad,  and  consists  of  a  band  of 
coral,  seventy  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing 
a  vast  lagoon.  The  north  end  of  the 
island  is  hve  miles  in  length,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  coral,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  island 
was  surveyed  by  Captain  Beechey  in 
1826  ;  and  here  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  conducted  his  experiments  on 
the  growth  of  coral. 

On  the  low  point  forming  the  western 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon  of 
Hao,  unconcernedly  watching  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘  Sunbeam,  ’  there  were  gath¬ 
ered  a  numerous  group  of  natives,  clad 
in  flowing  robes  of  many  gay  and  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  Absolutely  free  they  seemed 
from  the  pressure  of  the  urgent  and  con¬ 
stant  occupations  which  make  life  har¬ 
assing  and  distressful  in  larger  and  busi¬ 
er  communities.  Only  to  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  rose  and 
fell  on  the  coral  beach,  and  to  lie  out¬ 
stretched  beneath  the  shady  palms  and 
cocoanut  trees,  was  employment  enough 
for  these  lotos-eaters  of  Polynesia. 

The  natives  were  described,  half  a  cen.- 
tury  ago,  as  ‘  extremely  friendly.  ’  The 
present  generation  certainly  seems  to  de¬ 
serve  the  highest  character  for  hospitali¬ 
ty.  Mrs.  Brassey  landed  in  the  gi^,  and 
met  with  a  most  kindly  and  cordial  re¬ 
ception  at  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
They  spread  a  carpet,  on  which  she  was 
invited  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  wife 
of  the  chief ;  and  they  piled  up  before 
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iier  a  little  heap  of  the  produce  of  the 
island — ^bread-fruit  and  cocoanuts — to 
which  were  added  two  small  pigs  and 
other  things,  forming  a  generous  and  an 
eminently  acceptable  offering. 

The  islanders  lighted  their  cigarettes 
with  Swedish  matches  ;  their  wives  were 
clad  in  the  cotton  prints  of  Alsace,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Manchester  ;  their  food  was 
cooked  in  an  iron  pot  made  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  These  things  are  signs  of  the 
times  and  evidences  of  the  increasing 
facilities  of  intercourse.  They  tend  to 
show  how  commerce  promotes  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  binds  together,  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  interdependence,  the 
most  distant  nations  of  the  earth.  These 
far-away  islanders  send  us  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  we  give  our  fabrics  in  exchange. 
Each  can  render  aid  to  the  other  ;  and 
mutual  goodwill  follows. 

We  sailed  from  Hao  at  6  p.m.  on  the 
26th  of  November.  The  distance  of  500 
miles  to  Tahiti  seemed  nothing  after  our 
voyage  from  Valparaiso.  On  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  with  our  more  limited 
experience  of  former  years,  such'  a  dis¬ 
tance  would  have  appeared  a  somewhat 
considerable  undertaking. 

Having  called  at  Maitea,  the  eastern¬ 
most  island  in  the  Society  group,  we 
found  ourselves,  at  8  a.m.  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  lighthouse  on  Point  Venus,  in  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  point  received  its 
name  from  having  been  chosen  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  for  his  observ’ations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus. 

As  we  steamed  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  coral  reefs  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  the  dense  groves  of  cocoanut  palms 
and  bread-fruit  trees,  and  the  mountains 
beyond,  rising  in  precipitous  masses  to  a 
height  of  7,000  feet,  presented  a  scene  of 
surpassing  loveliness. 

At  9.15  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  in 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  reef  which 
encloses  the  harbor  of  Papiete,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  we  were  safely  moored 
close  to  the  shore,  and  almost  under  the 
shade  of  the  tropical  foliage  in  which  the 
capital  of  Tahiti  is  embosomed.  Wel¬ 
come,  doubly  welcome,  such  a  calm  and 
beautiful  refuge,  after  a  protracted  voy¬ 
age  of  thirty-three  days,  at  a  tedious 
pace,  over  5,000  miles  of  ocean. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  and  fresh 
provisions  is  not  the  least  agreeable  of 


the  many  incidents  that  mark  an  arrival 
in  harbor  after  a  long  sea-passage.  The 
‘  Sunbeam  ’  was  rapidly  surrounded  and 
invaded  by  a  host  of  olive-brown  ven¬ 
dors  of  fruit  and  provisions,  with  whom 
a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on. 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  December,  we 
attended  a  native  service,  conducted  by 
M.  Vernier,  a  French  Protestant  pastor. 
Although  the  congregation  contained,  as 
other  congregations  do,  its  proportion  of 
the  heedless  and  inattentive,  there  were 
many  rapt  listeners.  The  custom  pre¬ 
vailing  here  of  going  to  church  furnished 
w'ith  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and  taking 
copious  notes  of  the  sermon,  argues  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  discourses  deli\- 
ered  than  many  preachers  in  England  are 
enabled  to  inspire. 

The  latest  phase  of  Tahitian  church 
government  was  explained  to  me  by  our 
consul.  It  would  appear  that  the  rival¬ 
ry  of  missionaries  of  different  sects  be¬ 
came  at  last  so  intolerable  to  the  Tahi¬ 
tians,  that  they  established  a  church  of 
tjieir  own,  formed  on  the  Presbyterian 
model,  and  served  by  native  as  well 
as  European  missionaries.  When  the 
French  established  their  protectorate  at 
Tahiti,  some  of  the  missionaries  were 
suspected  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  to  the  new  rulers  among  their  con¬ 
gregations  ;  and  an  order  was  according¬ 
ly  issued  that  the  names  of  ministers 
elected  to  serve  in  the  native  church 
must  be  submitted  to  the  government  for 
approval.  Practically  the  nominations 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  but  though  the  government  have 
never  refused  to  confirm  the  elections 
that  have  been  made,  they  have  required 
that  the  announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  minister  should  be  conveyed 
to  him  through  an  official  channel.  This 
intervention  of  the  civil  authorities  was 
distasteful  to  the  missionaries,  who  one 
by  one  resigned,  until  now  only  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  London  Bible  Society 
remains  in  'Tahiti.  He  has  no  ministe¬ 
rial  office,  but  is  invited  occasionally  to 
preach. 

For  a  passing  traveller  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
Christian  truth  has  really  grounded  itself 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Tahiti 
would  be  indeed  presumptuous.  In 
Tahiti  the  chapel  and  the  meeting-house 
too  often  stand  side  by  side  in  a  small 
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village,  and  the  natives  alternate  from 
from  one  communion  to  the  other,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  think  their  material  in¬ 
terests  may  be  most  effectually  promoted. 

Allowance,  however,  must  be  made 
for  these  impediments  ;  and  there  are 
abundant  evidences  of  the  real  good  that 
Christianity  has  effected  in  the  abolition 
of  the  cruel  rites  of  idolatry,  the  human 
sacrifices,  the  infanticide,  the  cessation 
of  the  murderous  attacks  on  the  early 
voyagers,  and  the  establishment  of  pub¬ 
lic  order  in  all  those  islands  where  the 
inhabitants  have  been  converted. 

The  population  of  Tahiti  is  estimated 
at  8,000.  Some  authorities  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  has  increased  since  the  arrival 
of  the  first  missionaries.  Others,  and 
among  them  competent  and  reliable  na¬ 
tive  observers,  are  convinced  that  the 
numbers  have  greatly  diminished.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  was  present  at  a  naval  review 
at  Tahiti  at  which  210  canoes  were  as¬ 
sembled.  He  estimates  the  entire  Tahi¬ 
tian  flotilla  at  1,720  war  canoes,  manned 
by  68,000  able  men.  In  this  estimate 
the  canoes  of  the  adjacent  islands  must 
have  been  included. 

The  trade  of  Tahiti  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  large  mercantile  houses, 
which  have  central  depots  at  Papiete, 
and  several  branch  depots  in  other 
islands.  They  possess  large  fleets  of 
schooners,  by  means  of  which  they  trade 
with  all  the  islands  of  the  Marquesas, 
the  Paumotu  and  the  Tubuai  groups, 
and  the  (leorgian  and  Society  Islands. 
Their  larger  vessels  make  regular  pas¬ 
sages  between  Tahiti,  San  Francisco, 
Valparaiso,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Where  the  merchants  have  no  depot — 
and  this  must  be  the  usual  case — they 
consign  their  goods  to  some  European, 
who  is  generally  the  retired  master  of  a 
small  merchant  vessel,  or  a  runaway  sail¬ 
or,  known  in  the  special  phraseology  of 
the  Pacific  as  a  ‘  beach  comber.’  This 
individual  commences  his  relations  with 
the  merchant  by  entering  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  the 
sale  of  goods  on  some  island  not  yet  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  resident  trader.  The  house 
being  provided,  a  small  parcel  of  goods, 
say  of  the  value  of  20/.,  is  consigned  to 
him  on  credit,  and  his  profit  is  made  by 
selling  at  an  advanced  rate  to  the  na¬ 
tives.  As  the  trader  proceeds  he  wdll,  if 
successful,  e.xtend  his  operations,  obtain¬ 


ing  larger  and  larger  credits,  in  the  form 
of  consignments  of  goods,  from  the 
Tahitian  merchants. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Tahiti  are  cotton,  coprah  or  dried 
cocoanut  kernels,  cocoanut  oil,  pearl 
shells,  maava  shells,  edible  fungus  for 
China,  oranges,  cocoanuts,  lime-juice, 
bancoub  nuts,  and  beche  de  mer  or  tri¬ 
pang,  besides  vanilla,  arrowroot,  timber, 
pearls,  &c.  In  his  report  on  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Tahiti,  published  as  a 
blue  book  in  1875,  Consul  Miller  states 
that  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
island  in  1874,  according  to  the  average 
wholesale  prices  during  the  year,  may 
be  estimated  at  110,000/.  The  invoice 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
from  all  countries.  South  Sea  Island  pro¬ 
ducts  only  excepted,  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  estimated  at  about  125,000/. 

The  small  vessels  trading  from  Tahiti 
are  admirable  examples  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  schooners  despatched  with 
manufactured  goods  for  distribution 
through  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  Mar¬ 
quesas,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  are 
built  either  at  Humboldt  on  the  coast  of 
California,  or  in  New  Zealand.  Their 
tonnage  varies  from  100  to  200  tons. 
Rigged  as  fore-and-aft  schooners,  after 
the  plan  of  the  celebrated  ‘  America,’ 
they  are  at  least  equal,  in  symmetry, 
speed,  and  ability  to  contend  with  the 
waves,  to  the  fleet  of  yachts  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  annually  assembled  at 
Cowes  or  Ryde. 

The  average  speed  of  the  brigs  and 
schooners  trading  regularly  between  San 
Francisco  and  Tahiti  falls  little  short  of 
200  miles  a  day.  This  high  average  is 
due  both  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
vessels  and  to  the  steady  winds  that  pre¬ 
vail  w’ithin  the  limits  of  the  trades. 

The  harbor  of  Papiete  presents  a  busy 
scene.  Four  barques,  of  large  tonnage, 
lay  at  anchor  on  the  evening  of  our  de¬ 
parture.  Three  of  these  displayed  the 
German  flag,  and  one  the  ensign  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  crew  of  the 
latter  were  imprisoned  at  Tahiti.  The 
'vessel  was  laden  with  guano,  and  was 
bound  to  Queenstown  for  orders.  Short¬ 
ly  after  leaving  Lima  the  cook  fell  ill, 
whereupon  the  captain  suggested  that 
one  man  on  each  watch  should  cook  for 
his  shipma'tes.  This  proposal  was  ob¬ 
jected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
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was  already  undermanned  ;  and  a  coun¬ 
ter-proposal  was  made  that  the  captain’s 
servant  should  become  cook,.  To  this 
the  captain  would  have  consented,  had 
not  his  wife  objected.  A  series  of  alter¬ 
cations  ensued,  which  became  more  and 
more  bitter,  until  at  length  the  crew  re¬ 
fused  to  work,  and  the  ship  was  brought 
into  Tahiti  by  the  officers.  The  men, 
as  it  has  been  said,  were,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  in  prison,  and  a  crew  of  na¬ 
tives  had  been  shipped  in ‘their  place. 
Meanwhile  the  captain,  on  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  his  original  crew, 'objected. 

I  understood,  however,  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  here,  and  would,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  be  required  to  carry  them  to  Queens¬ 
town  when  he  sailed.  His  owner  would 
thus  be  subjected  to  the  heavy  expense 
of  keeping  a  double  crew  for  several 
months,  and  the  ship  would  have  been 
detained  at  least  a  month  on  her  voyage. 
A  more  conciliatory  spirit  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  averted  a  rupture,  and  thus 
have  saved  an  outlay  of  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  owners  gen¬ 
erally  take  the  side  of  the  master.  Of¬ 
ten,  in  so  doing,  they  are  unjust  to  the 
crew  and  too  partial  to  the  officers. 
Under  the  existing  arrangements,  ship¬ 
owners  and  the  seamen  they  employ 
have  no  direct  dealings  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  a  let¬ 
ter,  of  remonstrance  from  a  dissatisfied 
crew,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  would  gen¬ 
erally  receive  but  scanty  attention.  On 
the  other  h^d,  the  master  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  owners.  His 
representations  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
crew  are  received  without  question,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  indignation  not  the  less 
deep  because  founded  upon  an  ex-parte 
statement,  which  the  accused  have  no 
opportunity  of  correcting. 

Many  of  the  vessels  trading  from  Ta¬ 
hiti  are  commanded  by  Germans,  who 
are  excellent  navigators,  and  who  bear  a 
high  character  for  general  intelligence,, 
sobriety,  and  trustworthiness. 

The  numerous  establishments  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Brander,  the  principal  mer¬ 
chant  of  Tahiti,  include  a  cotton-ginning 
factory,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  sail- 
maker’s  loft,  and  stores  containing 
anchors,  boats,  ropes,  and  equipments 


of  all  kinds  for  shipping.  The  ware¬ 
houses  are  filled  with  flour,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  fabrics,  ironmongery, 
and  preserved  provisions. 

We  drove,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  December,  to  Point  Venus,  and  thence 
to  Mr.  Brander’s  plantation  of  cocoanut 
trees,  twenty  thousand  in  number.  In 
four  years  these  trees  will  bear  nuts. 
The  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  a 
cocoanut  tree  in  Tahiti  is  estimated  at 
four  shillings,  and  when  the  proprietor 
converts  the  nuts  into  oil  and  fibre  an 
additional  income  of  two  shillings  a  tree 
may  be  realised.  During  the  first,  two 
yeare  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  in 
order  to  protect  the  young  trees  against 
the  encroachments  of  other  less  produc¬ 
tive  but  more  luxuriant  vegetation.  Af¬ 
terwards  but  little  labor  is  required.  At 
the  expiration  of  eight  years  the  planta¬ 
tion  we  visited  will  bring  in  a  revenue 
of  4,000/.  a  year,  a  sum  in  all  probability 
more  easily  earned  than  any  income  of 
equal  amount  derived  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  trade  with  the  far-away  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  though  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant.  At  no  distant  date  the  shores 
of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  where  the  inhabitants  are  to¬ 
day  debased  by  cannibalism,  and  whence 
the  merchantman  is  repelled  by  flotillas 
of  hostile  canoes,  will  become  the  scene 
of  a  busy  commerce.  In  the  task  of  ac¬ 
complishing  that  desirable  consummation 
English  enterprise  is  certain  to  play  a 
part.  In  years  to  come  I  see  before  me 
a  glowing  vision  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
issuing  forth  from  California  on  the  east, 
and  Australia  on  the  west,  spreading  it¬ 
self  with  vigorous  energy  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  bringing  the 
now  secluded  and  benighted  people  of 
Polynesia  into  a  close,  a  prosperous,  and 
a  beneficent  intercourse  with  the  most 
advanced  and  civilised  communities  of 
the  world. 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  France,  under  the  style  of  a 
protectorate,  is  a  mild  and  equitable 
sway.  Nevertheless,  the  French  are  not 
popular  with  the  Tahitians.  Jealousy  of 
a  foreign  ruler  is  a  natural  sentiment, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
English  w’ould  be  equally  unpopular  if 
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they  occupied  the  same  position  in  the 
island.  The  late  queen,  Pomare,  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  allowance  of  2000/.  a 
year.  All  the  edicts  of  the  government 
were  issued  in  her  name.  The  French 
staff  includes  a  governor,  whose  term  of 
office  varies  from  two  to  five  years  ;  an 
ordonnateur,  acting  as  chancellor  of  the 
slender  exchequer  and  minister  of  the 
interior  ;  and  a  chief  judge.  I  had  an 
interesting  conversation  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  law  officer.  He  informed  me  that 
the  natives  had  adopted  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon  in  all  crimind  and  in  most  civil 
proceedings,  retaining,  however,  their 
ancient  laws  and  customs  in  all  proceed¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land. 
Theoretically,  the  sovereignty  of  Tahiti 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  under  a  French 
protectorate.  Seven  years,  how’ever, 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  session  of  the 
Tahitian  Parliament,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  natives  readily  acquiesce  in 
their  release  from  a  troublesome  and 
unattractive  duty. 

To  the  English  traveller  Tahiti  is 
classic  ground.  The  explorations  of 
Captain  Cook,  the  pioneer  missionaries 
in  the  ‘  Duff,’  and  the  scientific  labors  of 
Fitzroy,  Darwin,  and  Beechey,  have 
made  the  island  famous.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  truly  say  that  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  its  engaging  people  have  en¬ 
deared  them  to  us  for  ever. 

The  voyage  from  Tahiti  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  lies  wholly  in  the  region 
where  the  trade  winds  prevail.  At  the 
season  in  which  we  made  the  passage 
squalls  and  rain  are  frequently  experi¬ 
enced.  We  were  struck  by  heavy  squalls 
almost  every  day,  and  the  weather  was 
even  more  boisterous  after  we  had 
crossed  the  equator  than  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  passage.  Vessels  bound  from 
Tahiti  to  the  north  must  take  care  to 
keep  well  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  not  b^ing  driven  by  the  trade 
winds  and  current  to  leeward  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  We  were  close  hauled 
throughout,  and  barely  succeeded  in 
fetching  Hawaii. 

We  reached  our  destination,  the  Bay 
of  Hilo,  on  the  north  side  of  Hawaii,  on 
a  serene  afternoon,  following  upon  two 
stormy  days.  The  Bay  of  Hilo  is  a  most 
charming  scene.  Its  blue  waters  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  by 
an  island  appropriately  called  Cocoanut 


Island.  A  reef  extends  outwards  from 
the  island,  on  w’hich  a  breakwater  might 
easily  be  erected.  Beyond  the  reef  the 
Blonde  shoal  extends  for  two  miles  to 
seaward  ;  and,  though  the  depth  over  it 
varies  from  six  to  nine  fathoms,  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  anchorage  from  the  heavy 
swell,  and  tends  to  make  Hilo  Bay  the 
most  spacious  and  the  best  sheltered 
anchorage  in  Hawaii.  Around  the 
shores  of  the  bay  rich  groves  of  cocoanut 
trees,  bananas,  palms,  and  oranges,  enrich 
the  landscape  with  the  inexhaustible  de¬ 
lights  of  the  tropics.  The  town  itself  is  in 
the  highest  degree  picturesque.  There 
are  no  formal  streets.  The  whitewashed 
houses  are  seen  at  intervals  embosomed 
in  trees,  and  the  spires  and  towers  of  the 
churches,  rising  above  the  surrounding 
dwellings,  give  a  pleasing  aspect  of  civ¬ 
ilisation  to  the  scene.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  town  the  country  rises  in  a  grad¬ 
ual  and  richly  wooded  slope  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  'miles.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  Mauna  Loa,  13,230  feet  high, 
its  ridges  extending  north  and  south  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  closes  in  the 
view  with  a  noble  mass  of  mountains. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  December, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  crater  of 
Kilauea.  The  distance  is  thirty  miles. 
The  path  leads  for  the  most  part  over 
lava,  which  is  in  many  places  so  rugged 
that  only  the  most  sure-footed  animals 
could  cross  it.  There  are,  indeed,  but 
few  level  spaces  where  a  horse  can  be 
allowed,  even  for  a  short  distance,  to 
break  into  a  canter.  For  a  couple  of 
miles  on  the  way  up  from  Hilo  the  coun¬ 
try  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  watered 
by  copious  brooks,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  abundance  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
the  taro  root.  The  latter  plant  is  known 
in  botany  as  the  Caladium  esculentum. 
It  produces  a  tuberous  root  and  leaves, 
which  form  a  favorite  article  of  food  of 
the  natives  of  the  tropics. 

Rising  by  a  very  gradual  ascent,  we 
soon  quitted  the  narrow  belt  of  fertile 
country,  and  entered  upon  a  weary 
waste,  producing  tree  ferns  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dwarf  plants,  of  no  value  for  food 
or  timber,  and  too  small  to  furnish  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  landscape. 

As  night  fell,  a  red  glow  on  the  clouds 
in  front  told  us  we  were  approaching  our 
destination.  We  pulled  up  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Crater  House,  a  native  hut,  which 
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has  been  erected  by  an  enterprising  pro¬ 
prietor  for  the  accommodation  of  occa¬ 
sional  travellers.  The  fare  was  plain,  but 
sufficient.  We  had  climbed  to  a  height 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it 
was  a  new  and  pleasant  experience,  after 
our  long  cruise  in  the  tropics,  to  sit  down 
beside  the  fire  of  wooden  logs  and  to 
enjoy  its  radiant  glow. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splen¬ 
dor  over  the  scene  of  desolation  before 
us.  The  Crater  House  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  outer  crater  of  Kilauea,  on 
the  brink  of  a  grey  rocky  precipice  of 
650  feet  in  elevation,  which  forms  the 
contour  of  a  plain  of  hardened  lava. 

In  some  unrecorded  volcanic  convul¬ 
sion  the  surface  of  .the  country'  must  have 
sunk  into  the  abyss  of  fire  beneath. 
Through  the  huge  cleft  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  volumes  of  lava  have  ever  since 
been  issuing,  and  an  outlet  has  been 
created  for  the  perpetual  ebullition  of  the 
subterranean  gases.  The  bottom  of  this 
great  cavity  consists  of  a  mass  of  black 
lava,  unrelieved  by  a  blade  of  verdure, 
and  still  retaining  the  tumid  and  irregu¬ 
lar  shapes  in  which  it  was  originally 
poured  out  from  the  crater.  It  is  as  if 
the  waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea  had  been 
instantaneously  congealed  and  solidified 
into  a  mass  of  dark  volcanic  rock. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  we 
made  an  expedition  to  the  inner  crater. 
We  descended  into  the  outer  crater  by 
a  steep  path,  formed  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice  already  described.  For  the 
first  hour  the  walk  over  the  old  lava 
l>ed  was  tolerably  easy.  Our  difficulties 
began,  when  we  reached  a  stream  of  lava, 
which  had  poured  out  but  two  days 
ago,  and  was  only  now  beginning  to  cool 
down. 

At  the  extreme  edge  of  this  most  re¬ 
cent  overflow  the  lava,  only  two  inches 
below  our  feet,  was  red-hot.  At  a  short 
distance  above  us,  on  the  left,  we  could 
see  the  stream,  still  uncongealed,  and 
accumulating  in  such  a  mass  as  to  threat¬ 
en  another  overflow  to  a  lower  level  at 
no  long  interval.  Our  guide,  having 
made  a  circuit  of  at  least  a  mile  round 
this  obstacle,  led  the  way  up  a  rapid  as¬ 
cent  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  overhang¬ 
ing  the  inner  crater,  which  contains  the 
famous  lake  of  molten  lava.  The  preci¬ 
pice  surrounding  this  inner  crater  was 
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estimated  by  Mr.  Dana  to  have  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  340  feet. 

From  the  survey  of  the  Americans  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  inner  crater  was 
of  an  oblong  ovate  form,  16,000  feet  in 
length,  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 
The  average  breadth  is  7,500  feet.  The 
pit  includes,  therefore,  an  area  of  four 
square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  extent, 
as  Mr.  Dana  points  out,  many  a  city  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  The  level  of  the 
volcanic  lake  is  subject  to  perpetual  os¬ 
cillation.  It  sometimes  sinks  800  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  lower  crater. 

Looking  down  from  a  precipice  formed 
by  an  accumulation  of  cinders  and  heat¬ 
ed  lava,  we  saw  a  terrible  and  marvellous 
scene.  I.et  the  imagination  conceive  a 
lake,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  width,  hemmed  in  by 
a  semicircle  of  precipitous  cliffs  of  lava 
250  feet  high.  On  the  side  from  which 
we  approached  the  cliffs  were  broken 
away,  so  that  we  looked  down  on  masses 
of  lava  riven  asunder,  here  forming  slop¬ 
ing  ravines,  there  rising  up  into  splin¬ 
tered  pinnacles  or  bold  and  threatening 
crags.  On  our  left  a  dark  valley  de¬ 
scended,.  by  a  gradual  sloj^e,  from  the 
upper  level  on  which  we  stood  to  the 
Ixjiling  lava  below.  On  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake  the  cliffs  formed  a 
precipice,  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  rising  up  from  the  rugged  and 
confused  accumulations  of  lava  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  Such  were  the  more 
prominent  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crater.  But  if  its  borders  presented  a 
scene  of  fearful  devastation,  the  aspect 
of  the  lake  itself  was  far  more  terrible. 
In  the  centre  the  lava  was  covered  M’ith 
a  thin  grey  film  ;  but  numerous  tortuous 
streaks  or  cracks  upon  its  surface  served 
to  show  the  lurid  glow  beneath.  .An 
awful  calm  generally  prevailed  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  though  its  surface 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
spouting  forth  of  a  jet  of  lava,  or  by  the 
bubbling  upwards  of  the  volcanic  gases. 

The  margin,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  constant  and  violent  agitation.  On 
the  further  side,  over  against  our  place 
of  obser\’ation,  three  whirlpools  of  lava 
were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation 
from  the  explosion  of  gases  from  below. 
At  each  explosion  the  lava  was  tossed, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  the  stormy 
ocean,  against  the  overhanging  cliffs,  on 
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which  it  broke  in  countless  jets  of  fire, 
and  then  fell  back  into  the  gulf  beneath, 
causing  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  to 
undulate  in  heavy  pulsations. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  scene 
presented  to  the  eye.  It  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  majestic,  and  sublime.  The  strange 
sounds  that  fell  on  the  ear  were  even 
more  impressive.  If  hushed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  only  that  they  might  gather 
up  new  force  for  a  more  profound 
and  heavier  roar.  Listening  with  closed 
eyes,  they  recalled  the  raging  of  the 
stormy  ocean  :  and  yet  they  came  with  a 
more  measured  and  a  deadlier  sound. 
There  is  probably  no  other  spot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  man  becomes 
more  profoundly  conscious  of  his  impo¬ 
tence,  before  the  mighty  forces  of  na¬ 
ture.  than  on  the  brink  of  the  crater  of 
Kilauea. 

We  lingered  for  hours  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  which  commanded  this  unique 
view.  As  night  closed  in,  all  the  awful 
effects  of  flame  and  fire  were  intensified 
tenfold.  The  boiling  springs,  whence 
the  lake  was  fed  with  molten  lava  in  in¬ 
exhaustible  streams,  shone  with  a  more 
appalling  brightness.  The  spray,  as  it 
dashed  backwards  from  the  rocks,  illu¬ 
mined  the  darkness  of  the  night  with 
coruscations  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The 
tumult  seemed  to  grow  louder  as  the  vis¬ 
ible  effects  became  more  striking.  It 
was  of  a  scene  like  this  crater  of  Kilauea 
^  that  Milton  dreamed  when  he  described 
*  the  ‘  hideous  rain  and  combustion  ’  into 
the  depths  of  which  Satan  and  his  angels 
fell  from  heaven — 

At  once,  as  far  as  angel’s  ken,  he  views 
That  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flam’d,  yet  from  those 
flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv’d  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where 
peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all  ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum’d. 

We  returned  to  the  ‘  Sunbeam  ’  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  on  the  following  day 
w’e  witnessed  some  extraordinary  feats 
of  swimming  performed  by  the  natives  of 
the  island.  A  copious  stream  enters  the 
sea  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
little  town  of  Hilo.  At  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth  it  forces  its  way  through 
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a  chasm  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  then 
w’inds  round  a  precipitous  crag  of  lava, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  a  still  pool, 
six  fathoms  in  depth.  We  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  witness  two  noted  swimmers  leap 
from  the  summit  of  the  crag  into  ihe  pool 
below.  The  whole  population  turned 
out  on  the  occasion,  and  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  grassy  slopes  above  the 
river,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  two  ath¬ 
letes.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  more 
youthful  inhabitants  of  Hilo,  of  both 
sexes,  entertained  us  wdth  a  display  of 
the  art  of  swimming  and  diving.  One 
active  girl  leaped  repeatedly  from  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  into  the  river.  In  the 
intervals  between  their  performances, 
these  amphibious  people  climbed  up  the 
rocks  that  overhung  the  river,  where  they 
gathered  themselves  into  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  groups  of  bronze-colored  yet 
shapely  humanity. 

Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  an* 
trum  ; 

Intus  aquae  dulccs,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

There  were  few  garments  to  mar  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  their  forms,  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  taint  of  immodesty  in  the 
scene.  A  sculptor,  looking  on  with  the 
cultivated  eye  of  a  trained  artist,  would 
have  revelled  in  the  graceful  movements 
of  the  forms  displayed  before  him  ;  while 
a  painter  would  have  appreciated  not 
less  the  harmonious  colors  of  the  picture, 
in  which  the  olive  flesh-tints  formed 
such  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  dark 
lava-rocks  on  which  the  swimmers  re¬ 
clined.  Many  a  laborious  student  of  the 
Academy  has  racked  his  brain  in  the 
vain  effort  to  produce  a  composition  on 
canvas  or  in  marble,  with  not  one-half 
the  beauty  or  the  truth  to  nature  of 
these  fortuitous  assemblages  of  graceful 
figures. 

An  hour  had  passed  away  not  unpleas¬ 
antly  when  the  heroes  of  the  day  arrived. 
They  were  to  leap  into  the  pool  beneath 
from  the  summit  of  a  precipice  ninety 
feet  in  height.  Thirty  feet  below  the 
edge  a  crag  juts  out  fifteen  feet  from  the 
face  of  the  rock.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  swimmers  to  clear  this  projection. 
We  were  seated  on  a  ledge  of  rock  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  to  witness  the  feat 
they  were  about  to  perform.  It  was  a 
point  of  view  whence  the  swimmers  were 
seen  with  striking  effect,  as  they  first  ap- 
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peared  on  the  crag  above  us,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  on  its  brink,  before  taking 
their  tremendous  leap  into  the  gulf  be¬ 
neath. 

As  we  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
precipice,  the  powerful  forms  of  these 
olive-colored  men — notable  specimens  of 
the  native  races  of  the  Pacific — stood 
out  in  magnificent  relief  against  the  dark 
blue  sky.  Each  wore  a  green  wreath 
fastened  on  his  brow — a  trifling  touch, 
which  enhanced  the  resemblance  to  those 
admirable  products  of  ancient  art,  the 
bronze  figures  of  the  flying  Mercury  in 
the  museum  at  Naples.  As  the  first 
swimmer  gathered,  himself  together  for 
the  leap,  there  was  a  breathless  silence 
in  the  crowd,  a  momentary  glance  of 
hesitation  in  the  countenance  of  the  hero 
of  Hilo,  succeeded  by  that  set  look 
which  a  man  wears  who  has  determined 
to  do  a  chivalrous  deed  or  |>erish  in  the 
attempt. 

Magno  persentit  pectore  curas  ; 

Mens  immou  manet. 

Then  came  a  superb  elastic  bound,  an 
agile  readjustment  of  the  balance,  and 
the  athletic  figure  darted  downwards  like 
an  arrow  through  the  air,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  splash  disappeared  feet  downwards 
below  the  glassy  surface,  and,  after  a 
prolonged  immersion,  rose  again  to  the 
surface  scathless,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
ovations  of  the  crowd. 

The  great  feat  was  followed  by  a  per¬ 
formance  which,  in  a  less  amphibious 
country,  would  have  excited  wonder.  It 
was  a  leap  down  a  waterfall  having  a  fall 
of  fifteen  feet.  Not  only  did  the  two 
champions  take  the  leap,  but  even  the 
nymphs  of  Hilo,  in  numbers,  followed 
them.  After  disappearing  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  seething  water  at  the  foot 
o(  the  cascade,  they  reappeared  laughing 
and  talking,  evidently  regarding  the  feat 
as  an  ordinary  bathing  incident. 

We  sailed  from  Hilo  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  26th  of  December. 
At  5  P.M.  on  the  following  day  we 
stopped  off  the  buoy  at  the  entrance  to 
Honolulu  to  take  on  board  a  pilot,  who 
placed  us  in  a  short  time  in  a  most  con¬ 
venient  berth,  opposite  the  landing-place 
and  near  H.M.S.  ‘  Fantome.’  We  were 
secured  by  an  anchor  ahead  and  a  warp 
made  fast  to  the  coral  rocks  astern.  The 
distance  from  Hilo  to  Honolulu  is  200 


miles.  We  steamed  from  anchorage  to 
anchorage  in  twenty-three  hours'. 

Honolulu  has  space  for  200  sail.  At 
the  period  of  our  visit  there  were  six  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  harbor,  of  over  600  tons,  and 
numerous  small  craft.  We  saw  the  ‘  Zea- 
landia,’  of  the  San  Francisco  and  New 
Zealand  line,  a  ship  of  3,200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  and  360  feet  long,  enter  and  quit 
the  port  at  night.  Boats  were  sent  out 
with  lights  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
outer  buoys,  and  thus  facilitate  the  pilot¬ 
age  in  the  narrow  channel  at  the  en¬ 
trance. 

Honolulu  has  a  population  of  15,000. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  regularly,  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  harbor  to  the  suburbs.  The 
post-office  is  a  good  building,  and  the 
government  offices  would  be  esteemed  a 
handsome  pile  in  any  European  capital 
of  the  second  rank.  The  shops  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Every  necessary  and  many  lux¬ 
uries  are  obtainable.  The  hotel  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  American  principle,  and 
is  superior  to  any  similar  establishment 
in  any  port  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco 
excepted. 

The  fine  steamers  running  from  New 
Zealand  to  San  Francisco  call  monthly 
at  Honolulu.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  fortnightly  service  between  this  jwrt 
and  the  United  States.  If  this  be  done, 
I  anticipate  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
will  become  a  more  and  more  favorite 
resort  for  persons  seeking  a  mild  climate 
in  the  winter  season. 

The  merchants  live  in  charming  villas 
built  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  pleas¬ 
ant  gardens.  The  favorite  situations  are 
the  Valley  Road,  leading  out  to  the  Pali, 
and  the  road  leading  towards  Diamond 
Hill,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

We  attended  service  on  Sunday,  the 
3 1  St  of  December,  at  the  cathedral.  The 
mediaeval  glories  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Old  World  are  here  represented  by  a 
modest,  though  suitable,  wooden  Gothic 
church.  The  carved  stonework  for  a 
handsome  building  was  sent  out  from 
England  long  ago,  the  money  having 
been  raised  by  subscription  during  the 
visit  of  Queen  Emma  to  that  country. 
As,  however,  the  amount  collected  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  structure,  the  costly  sculpture 
still  remains  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
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originally  received.  The  Bishop  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Dr.  Willis,  is  universally  and  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  for  the  self-sacrifice  he  has 
shown  in  his  devotion  to  arduous  work 
in  a  remote  community. 

During  our  visit  to  Tahiti  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  English  language 
amon^  the  natives,  acquired  by  them  in 
the  missionary  schools,  surprised  us  very 
much.  Many  of  the  people  spoke  our 
language  as  easily  as  their  own.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  even  more  universally  spioken  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Indeed,  at  Hon¬ 
olulu,  it  is  recognised  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage.  All  government  papers  and  re- 
])orts  are  published  both  in  English  and 
Hawaiian. 

The  names  of  the  streets,  the  hand¬ 
bills  of  the  auctioneers,  the  writing 
on  the  shop-fronts,  are  all  in  English. 
Every  person  you  may  by  chance  address 
in  the  streets  speaks  our  language.  The 
natives  whom  you  meet  in  society, 
many  of  whom  have  never  quitted  the 
islands,  speak  English  fluently,  and  with 
a  purity  and  an  elegance  which  are  the 
only  indications  that  the  language  has 
been  acquired  through  its  literature  and 
from  teachers,  rather  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

At  present  the  national  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  is  strong.  The  English  are 
highly  popular,  and  the  presence  of  a 
commissioner  so  well  able  as  Mr.  Wode- 
house  to  sustain  our  influence,  especially 
when  supported  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  must  prevent  any  sud¬ 
den  changes  prejudicial  to  the  British 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  our  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  do  all  that  the  United  States 
might  accomplish  to  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Hawaiians  ;  and  if,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  people  of  these 
islands  are  gradually  drawn  into  a  closer 
union  with  America,  we  shall  view  with 
no  unworthy  jealousy  any  change  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a 
community  which  England  was  the  first 
to  discover  and  to  introduce  into  the 
family  of  nations,  and  in  which  we  shall 
always  feel  a  deep  interest. 

Before  sailing  from  Honolulu  I  took 
counsel  w'ith  the  most  experienced  advis¬ 
ers  as  to  the  best  route  to  Yokohama. 
An  almost  direct  course  is  delineated 
on  the  track-chart  of  the  world  prepared 
by  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Admiralty  Hy¬ 


drographic  Department,  by  pursuing 
which  the  distance  between  the  two  ports 
is  reduced  to  3,600  miles.  My  kind 
friend.  Lieutenant  Chambrd,  of  the 
‘  Fantome,’  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  steer  south-west  on  leaving 
Honolulu,  until  the  parallel  of  15°  N. 
latitude  had  been  reached.  Captain 
Smith,  the  harbor-master  of  Honolulu, 
has  a  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  acquired 
by  a  p>ersonal  experience  extending  over 
many  years,  and  subsequently  enlarged 
by  constant  communication  with  the 
masters  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  He  has  himself  made  the 
passage  to  Japan,  a  voyage  very  rarely 
undertaken  from  Honolulu.  His  advice 
to  me  was  to  steer  at  first  S.W.  by  W., 
in  the  hone  of  picking  up  the  trade- 
wind  in  19°  N.  latitude.  If  that  failed  I 
was  to  try  the  i8th,  and,  if  that  again 
failed,  to  try  the  17  th,  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  In  no  case  was  it  judicious  to 
descend  lower  than  17°  N.  Having 
reached  160“  E.  longitude.  Captain 
Smith  advised  me  to  steer  a  direct 
course  for  Yokohama,  leaving  the  Bonin 
Islands  on  the  west. 

Furnished  with  these  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions,  I  proceeded  to  sea  on  the  3rd  of 
January  at  5.30  p.m.  After  various  ex¬ 
periences  of  weather,  including  gales  of 
wind,  which  happily  had  come  from  a 
favorable  quarter,  we  found  ourselves, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  January, 
drawing  near  to  our  destination.  Oosi- 
ma,  the  nearest  p>oint  of  Japan,  was  dis¬ 
tant  only  253  miles.  We  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  complete  our  voyage  as  easily  as 
we  had  hoped.  Shortly  after  noon  we^ 
were  struck  by  a'  tremendous  squall  of 
wind  and  rain,  in  which  the  wind  shifted 
from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  We  at  once  took 
in  the  squaresail,  stowed  the  topgallant- 
sail  and  topsail,  reefed  the  foresail  and 
mizzen,  and  set  the  mainsail.  The  work 
had  to  be  done  promptly  ;  and  as  the 
present  writer  was  one  of  the  first  on 
deck,  and  a  willing  volunteer  at  the  hal¬ 
yards  and  sheets,  it  was  his  evil  fate  to 
work  most  laboriously  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  drenched  in  rain  and  salt  water,  in 
a  thin  serge  suit,  better  adapted  to  the 
voluptuous  climate  of  the  tropics  than  to 
these  more  stirring  latitudes.  Let  me 
not,  however,  complain.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  commander  to  show  a 
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good  example  ;  and  a  yacht-owner,  who 
has  no  professional  dignity  to  sustain, 
cannot  out  of  his  place  if  he  lends  a 
hand  in  every  ejnergency. 

At  6  P.M.,  the  wind  still  blowing  a 
moderate  gale,  the  mizzen  was  double- 
reefed,  and  we  again  pursued  our  way 
through  a  confused  sea,  but  without  ship¬ 
ping  any  water.  The  ‘  Sunbeam  ’  was 
behaving  admirably,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  going  well,  when,  at  8  p.m.,  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  the  wheel,  a  sudden 
squall  struck  the  vessel,  causing  her  to 
heel  over  to  the  starboard  side,  where 
the  gig  was  hung  from  the  davits  out 
board,  where  it  had  been  carried  the 
whole  way  from  England,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  long  mountainous  w'ave,  roll¬ 
ing  up  on  the  lee  side,  struck  the  keel  of 
the  boat  and  lifted  it  upwards,  unship¬ 
ping  the  fore-davit.  The  bow  in  conse¬ 
quence  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  boat 
•was  dragged  through  the  water,  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  after-tackle  only,  and  dash¬ 
ing  against  the  side  of  the  ‘  Sunbeam  ’ 
with  a  force  which  threatened  at  every 
instant  to  crush  it  to  pieces.  We  at 
once  brought  to.  A  brave  fellow  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  secured  a  tackle'  to  the 
bows  ;  and  after  a  short  delay,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  concerned,  the  gig 
was  hoisted  on  board  and  secured  on 
deck.  It  was  an  exceedingly  seaman¬ 
like  achievement  on  the  part  of  my  crew. 

A  heavy  gale  continued  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  we  met  with  another  accident.  The 
boatswain,  a  seaman  of  great  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience,  was  at  the  wheel,  steering  with 
care  and  judgment,  when  we  met  a  ste«p 
jkvave  end  on,  and  the  ‘  Sunbeam,  ’  gal¬ 
lantly  springing  up,  as  if  to  leap  over, 
instead  of  cleaving  through  the  wave,  as 
a  less  lively  craft  w^ould  have  done,  car¬ 
ried  away  the  jibboom  at  the  cap,  and 
with  it  the  topgallant-mast.  The  jibboom 
was  a  splendid  Oregon  spar,  fifty-four 
feet  long,  projecting  twenty-eight  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  bowsprit.  Being  rigged  with 
wire  rope,  the  gear  was  only  sawn  through 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  all  hands 
were  at  work  on  .the  bows  from  2  a.m.  to 
6  A.M.,  clearing  away  the  wreck.  Both 
in  securing  the  spar  and  the  rigging, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  lay 
across  the  stem,  as  well  as  aloft,  in  mak¬ 
ing  fast  the  topgallant-mast  and  topgal¬ 
lant-yard,  w'hich  were  swaying  wildly  to 


and  fro,  as  the  vessel  was  tossed  by  the 
tempestuous  sea,  my  crew  behaved  as 
British  seamen  should. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  January,  we 
found  ourselves  by  observation  in  32° 
40'  N.  latitude,  and  138°  35'  E.  longi¬ 
tude.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
ship’s  position  had  been  pricked  off  on 
the  chart  we  made  the  island  of  Fatsizio, 
on  the  starboard  bow,  on  the  exact  bear¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  at  the  precise  dis¬ 
tance,  at  which  we  had  expected  to  make 
it.  Fatsizio  has  a  lofty  p>eak,  rising 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  2,840  feet. 
It  was  this  i)eak  alone  that  was  visible. 
It  appeared  as  a  mere  speck  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  We  passed  the  island  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty  miles. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  we 
experienced  another  severe  gale.  We 
were  navigating  among  numerous  islands 
and  rocks,  between  which  the  tide  ran 
with  great  violence.  Great  therefore 
was  my  satisfaction  when  we  made  out, 
at  I  A..M.  on  the  29th  of  January,  the 
glowing  fires  of  the  volcano  of  Vries. 
I'his  island  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
chain  fronting  the  Gulf  of  Yedo.  Its 
summit  attains  an  elevation  of  2,550  feet. 
At  its  centre,  says  the  writer  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  sailing  directions,  is  an  active 
volcano,  over  which  a  white  vapor  cloud 
is  generally  floating.  This  cloud  fre¬ 
quently  reflects  the  glare  of  the  subter¬ 
ranean  fires  at  work  in  the  fcrater  be¬ 
neath,  and  forms  in  clear  weather  a  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark,  visible  by  night  and 
day  for  many  leagues.  At  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  the  mountain  itself  was  in¬ 
visible  ;  but  the  cloud  of  fire,  and  the 
flame  occasionally  shooting  up  from  the 
crater,  formed  an  invaluable  beacon. 
For  several  hours  we  steered  towards 
it,  as  for  a  lighthouse.  Meanwhile,  al¬ 
though  the  elements  were  contending 
furiously,  the  sky  was  serene  and  cloud¬ 
less,  and  the  full  moon  shed  such  a  flood 
of  pale  and  lovely  light  upon  the  scene 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  only 
with  the  calmest  and  most  tranquil 
scenes. 

The  gale  began  to  abate  about  2.30 
A.M.  At  4  A.M.  the -fires  were  lighted, 
and  at  daybreak  we  were  steaming  past 
the  island  of  Vries,  in  a  calm,  and  over 
a  tranquil  landlocked  sea.  At  7.30  a.m. 
we  were  off  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  At  ten  we  entered  the  Gulf  of 
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Yedo.  This  fine  arm  of  the  sea  is  fifteen 
miles  wide  at  its  entrance  between  Cape 
Sagami  and  Cape  King,  and  thirty-five 
miles  in  length.  Situated  on  its  north¬ 
west  shore,  at  its  head,  is  the  city  of 
Yedo,  now  known  as  Tokio  (eastern  cap¬ 
ital),  the  commercial  as  well  as  political 
capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  western 
shore  is  the  principal  seaport  and  treaty 
port  of  Japan,  Yokohama. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful 
pilotage  of  the  gulf  consists  in  the  innu¬ 
merable  small  fishing-boats  and  the  fleets 
of  unwieldy  junks  which  crowd  together* 
in  this  well-sheltered  and  capacious  inlet. 
'I'he  junks  of  (,!hina  and  Japan  have  been 
too  often  described  by  pen  and  pencil  to 
make  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  tale  so 
often  told.  My  most  exaggerated  con¬ 
ceptions  of  all  that  could  be  crazy  and 
unwieldy  in  a  craft  undertaking  the  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  seas  fell  far  short  of  the 
reality.  'The  whole  frame  creaks  and 
groans  audibly  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  in  the  slightest  sea-way.  Large 
windows  are  opened  in  the  sides  and  at 
the  stern.  The  rudder  is  almost  equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  deck,  and  the  deck 
is  lumbered  with  a  cargo  piled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  stacks  of  hay  and  straw 
on  a  barge  in  the  Thames.  The  petti- 
coated  crew  generally  take  things  easily, 
and  seem  able  to  endure  the  Siberian 
rigor  of  the  winter  in  thin  cotton  robes 
without  suffering  the  slightest  inconve¬ 
nience.  To  us,  coming  as  it  were  at  a 
bound  from  the  enervating  heats  of  the 
tropics,  the  snow-clad  hills  and  piercing 
north-east  winds  w'ere  almost  intolerably 
bracing. 

At  1.30  p.M.  w'e  rounded  the  light-ves¬ 
sels  off  Treaty  Point,  and,  entering  the 
Bay  of  Yokohama,  threaded  our  way 
through  a  numerous  fleet  of  mail  steam¬ 
ers,  men-of-war,  and  sailing  ships,  to  a 
buoy  near  the  landing-place,  to  which  we 
were  speedily  secured. 

So  ends  our  long  passage  from  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  the  second  great  stage  in  our 
voyage  of  circumnavigation.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  distances 
traversed  in  the  Pacific  when  I  mention 
that  the  voyage  from  Valparaiso  to  Yoko¬ 
hama  equals  in  length  the  voyage  from 
Plymouth  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  back,  or  from  Plymouth  to  King 
George’s  Sound  in  Western  Australia. 
The  solitude  of  the  wide  ocean  we  have 


just  traversed  is  sometimes  almost  op¬ 
pressive.  Between  V  alparaiso  and  Y  oko- 
hama  we  saw  only  four  sail. 

With  all  its  interests  and  attractions 
to  an  adventurous  spirit,  a  life  at  sea  is  a 
great  trial  to  men  who  have  no  resources 
or  pursuits  independent  of  the  passing 
circumstances  of  the  hour.  To  them 
the  monotony  and  the  confinement  for 
long  periods  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
shipboard  cannot  but  be  alike  depressing 
and  deteriorating.  It  is  probably  in  fits 
of  moroseness  and  bad  temper  that  those 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  horror  are  done 
which  from  time  to  time  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

The  more  I  know  of  the  sea,  the 
greater  is  my  astonishment  that  men  can 
be  found  to  earn  their  bread  upon  its 
troubled  waters  at  lower  rates  than  any 
skilled  laborer  on  shore  can  command  ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  personal  physical  privations, 
they  have  to  bear  the  pain  of  long  sepa¬ 
ration  from  home,  or  perhaps  the  worse 
moral  evil  of  having  no  home  to  care 
for,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  lot 
of  the  sailor  compares  unfavorably  with 
that  of  his  brethren  on  shore.  Fanciful 
dreams  [of  pearls  and  golden  sands,  of 
parrots,  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  and  dia¬ 
monds,  are  strangely  mingled  in  the 
fancy,  and  beguile  successive  generations 
of  sanguine  youths  to  betake  themselves 
to  an  employment  which,  when  shorn 
of  its  delusions,  presents  many  disagree¬ 
able  features.  Seamen,  however,  are 
not  the  only  order  of  men  who  are  the 
victims  of  self-deception. 

The  events  I  have  endeavored  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  this  last  portion  of  my  narrative 
made  perhaps  the  deeper  impression  on 
those  who  took  part  in  them  because  we 
had  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  make 
a  voyage  of  23,000  miles  from  England 
without  encountering,  on  any  former  oc¬ 
casion,  really  tempestuous  w’eather.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in 
these  last  experiences  we  went  through  a 
storm  such  as  any  well-found  ship  should 
not  easily  weather,  or  that  we  endured 
anything  more  than  it  is*the  lot  of  every 
seaman  to  go  through. 

Patient  reader,  have  I  wearied  you 
with  these  everyday  stories  of  the  sea  ? 
How  just  is  that  remark  of  Dean  Swift’s  : 

‘  To  say  the  truth,  there  seems  to  be  no 
part  of  knowledge  in  fewer  hands,  than 
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that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done.' 
This,  at  least,  you  have  for  your  conso¬ 
lation — that  you  can  read  this  descrip¬ 
tion  by  your  warm  firesides  in  greater 
comfort  than  the  writer  enjoyed  as 
through  the  livelong  night  he  paced  the 
deck  and  climbed  the  rigging,  drenched 
in  driving  spray,  and  buffeted  by  the 
pitiless  gide. 


I  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes  ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock. 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

Having  reached  Japan,  a  land  so  well 
trodden  by  recent  travellers,  this  narra¬ 
tive  of  our  voyage  in  the  ‘  Sunbeam  ’ 
concludes. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


ANCIENT  TIMES  AND  ANCIENT  MEN.*  ^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 


On  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  society,  I 
alluded  to  the  surprising  discoveries 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  was  just  at  that 
moment  making  at  Mykenae.  I  can  to¬ 
day  lay  before  you  a  few  photographs 
which  will  enable  you  to  form  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  excavations  carried  on  by 
that  indefatigable  treasure-hunter.  I 
have  unfortunately  no  picture  to  show 
what  the  hillside  of  Mykenae  was  like 
before  a  German  spade  disturbed  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  there 
during  more  than  two  thousand  years  ; 
but  you  can  from  one  of  the  photographs 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  amount  of 
soil  that  had  to  be  removed  before  we 
could  again  stand  on  the  same  rocky 
ground  on  which  the  kings  of  Mykenae, 
the  ill-fated  Pelopidae  and  Atridae,  had 
once  wandered. 

These  excavations  on  the  hill  of  My¬ 
kenae  appear  to  me  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance  to  archaeologists  and  to  all 
who  try  to  decipher  the  earliest  pages  in 
the  history  of  humanity  than  the  happy 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Schliemann  a  few 
years  since  at  Hissarlik.  We  do  not 
know,  we  can  only  guess,  the  historical 
significance  of  the  different  strata  of 
houses  at  Hissarlik  ;  and  even  if  we 
choose  to  cadi  one  of  these  strata  Troy, 
we  must  first  carefully  ascertain  what  we 
mean  by  Troy.  There  is  the  Troy  of 
Greek  traidition,  quite  indei)endent  of 
the  Homeric  poems  ;  there  is,  or  there 
may  have  been,  a  real  Troy,  that  formed 


*  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  literary  society  in  Dresden,  in  the 
house  of  the  Russian  Minister,  Herr  von 
Kotzebue,  on  March  20,  1877. 


the  centre  of  many  floating  myths  ;  there 
is  the  Troy,  ais  conceived  and  localised 
in  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is,  lastly,  the 
Troy  fixed  upon  by  later  antiquaries, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  According  to  Dr.  Schliemann, 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was  separated  by 
2000  years  from  the  real  Troy,  that 
forms  the  second  stratum  at  Hissarlik, 
and  fills  the  soil  from  twenty-three  tq 
thirty-three  feet  below  the  surface.  This 
gives  an  ample  allowance  for  the  growth 
of  legends,  and  would  seem  to  make  it 
difficult  indeed  to  identify  that  subter¬ 
raneous  Troy  with  the  |x>etic  Troy  of 
Homer. 

In  Mykenae  the  case  is  different.  The 
ruins  which  we  see  there  are  the  ruins  of 
the  stronghold  which  was  destroyed  not 
later  than  468  b.c.,  and  all  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  brought  to  light  from 
these  ruins  gives  to  the  period  before  ^00 
B.c.  on  Grecian  territory  an  histoncal 
and  tangible  character  which  it  never 
had  before,  and  which  no  criticism  can 
ever  again  destroy. 

This  discovery  in  Mykenae,  then,  is 
true  treasure-trove.  But  you  must  not 
imagine  that  Dr.  Schliemann  possesses 
an  archaeological  divining-rod.  That  he 
has  been  most  fortunate,  fte  would  him¬ 
self  allow.  But  he  has  also  been  a  vir 
forth  et  tenax  propositi,  who  deserves, 
and  one  does  not  grudge  it  him,  that  the 
goddess  of  fortune  should  be  propitious 
to  his  labors.  He  did  not  simply  go  to 
Mykenae  and  begin  to  dig  in  any  spot  he 
fancied,  and  so  with  more  good  luck 
than  wit  stumble  on  the  old  royal  graves 
of  the  Pelopidae.  No ;  he  had  first 
made  it  clear  to  himself,  from  Pausanias 
and  other  sources,  which  were  the  locali- 
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lies  in  Greece  where,  at  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  therefore  in  the  second  century 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  were  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  existence  of  ancient  graves. 
The  old  Greek  traveller  *  did  not  see  in 
the  ruins  of  Mykenae  much  more  than 
later  travellers  have  seen.  He  saw  re¬ 
mains  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the 
Akropolis(«’fp//tfoA,otf),  the  Gate  and  the 
Lions,  such  as  we  see  them  here  in  Dres¬ 
den,  in  an  exact  copy.  But  besides  these, 
he  speaks  of  the  spring  Perseia,  which 
rose  in  the  ruins  of  Mykenae,  and  of  the 
subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus  and 
his  children,  in  which  they  kept  their 
treasures  ;  of  a  grave  of  Atreus,  and  of 
the  graves  of  those  whom  .^gisthos  mur¬ 
dered  together  with  Agamemnon,  at  the 
feast,  on  their  return  from  llion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pausanias,  Agamemnon  had 
a  jyeparate  grave,  as  had  also  his  chariot¬ 
eer,  Eurymedon,  whilst  in  another  Tele- 
damos  and  Pelops  were  buried ;  and 
then,  again,  as  it  appears,  in  a  separate 
grave,  Elektra,  whom  Orestes  is  sup- 
])Osed  to  have  given  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Pylades.  Already  at  that  time 
there  were  different  stories  as  to  the 
grave  of  Kassandra.  Whilst  the  twin 
sons,  whom  tradition  says  she  bore  to 
Agamemnon,  Teledamos  and  Pelops, 
and  who  were  murdered  at  a  very  tender 
age  by  iEgisthos,  were  buried  in  the 
Akropolis  at  Mykenae,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  grave  of  their  Trojan  mother 
was  to  be  found  at  Mykenae  or  at  Amy- 
klae.  Pausanias  also  mentions  that  Kly- 
temnestra  and  yEgisthos  were  buried  at 
some  distance  from  the  circle  of  the 
walls,  because  probably  they  were  not 
considered  worthy  to  lie  nearer  to  those 
whom  they  had  murdered. 

It  was  therefore  clear  that  at  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  there  were  not  only  graves, 
but  treasure-houses  on  the  Akropolis  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  encircling  walls, 
and  that  tradition  ascribed  these  to  the 
race  of  Atreus. 

This  was  the  first  settled  point.  The 
second  was  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
old  town  of  Mykenae  was  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Argives  twelve  years  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Thermopylae,  that  is,  in  the  year 
468  B.c.  Argos,  we  are  told,  would  not 
follow  the  lead  of  Sparta,  and  had  not 
therefore  sent  any  troops  to  Thermopylae. 


Mykenae  is  said  to  have  sent  eighty  men 
to  Thermopylae  and  four  hundred  to 
Plataeae,  together  with  the  Tirynthians. 
For  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  a 
jealousy  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Argos  and  the  once  famous  My¬ 
kenae,  which  twelve  years  later  led  to  a 
war  between  the  neighboring  cities,  and 
ended  in  the  reduction  of  Mykenae, 
chiefly  by  famine,  and  its  final  destruc¬ 
tion.  . 

These  were  the  two  settled  points  on 
which  Schliemann  built  his  calculations. 

Between  468  b.c.  and  150  a.d.  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  importance  happened  at  My¬ 
kenae.  The  antiquities,  therefore,  which 
are  found  under  the  rubbish  on  the 
hill  must,  if  they  are  of  any  age  at  all,  be 
older  than  about  500  B.c.,  that  is,  they 
must  belong  to  a  period  during  which,  as 
yet,  we  know  but  little  concerning  true 
Greek  history  and  art.  By  the  expres¬ 
sion,  "  if  they  are  of  any  age  at  all,”  I 
do  not  intend  any  would-be  learned 
doubt.  I  only  wish  to  ]>oint  out  that 
Dr.  Schliemann  must  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  either  to  find  no  graves  at  all,  or 
to  find  nothing  in  the  graves,  or  lastly, 
and  this  had  been  also  maintained,  to 
find  that  the  old  graves  had  been  plun¬ 
dered,  and  used  again  in  the  old  Byzan¬ 
tine  epoch  for  new  interments.  ^  far 
as  the  facts  are  yet  brought  to  light,  a 
really  scientific  denial  of  the  great  age  of 
the  treasures  found  in  the  graves  seems 
to  me  very  difficult,  however  ready  I  am 
to  allow'  that  in  such  matters  one  cannot 
be  sceptical — /.r.,  conscientious  enough. 
As  yet  nothing  has  been  found  in  the 
lower  strata  that  could  be  ascribed  to  a 
later  date  than  468  b.c.  The  only  Greek 
inscription  which  Dr.  Schliemann  found 
and  sent  over,  must,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  some  of  its  characters,  the 
chet  instead  of  the  spiritus  asper^  the  o  for 
&J,  the  €  for  rfy  be  earlier  than  that  date. 
It  was  found, — so  Dr.  Schliemann  in¬ 
formed  me  in  a  letter,  dated  20th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1876  —  in  the  upper  Macedonian 
stratum. 

As  the  fortress  of  Mykenae  was  built 
on  the  rock,  the  first  question  was  how 
deep  one  had  to  dig  before  arriving  at 
the  hard  historical  rock,  and  then  at  the 
graves  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  I  have 
letters  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  written  as 
early  as  1874,  when  he  quietly  .visited 
Mykenae,  and  sunk  thirty-four  wells  to 


*  Pausanias,  ii.  16,  4. 
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see  what  layers  of  soil  had  accumulated, 
what  pottery  and  other  antiquities  they 
contained,  and  what  amount  of  labor 
would  be  needed  to  bring  again  to  the 
light  of  day  the  royal  dwelling  and  royal 
graves  of  the  descendants  of  Tantalos. 

I  mention  all  this  to  show  that  Dr. 
Schliemann,  against  whose  Homeric  hy- 
jwtheses  no  one  can  have  protested  more 
strongly  than  I  have  done,  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  admiration  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  he  has  yet  received  them. 
Dr.  Schliemann  knew  what  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for,  he  found  what  he  sought,  and 
even  more  ;  and  every  honest  student, 
whatever  soil  he  may  be  exploring,  be  it 
dust  of  the  body,  or  dust  of  the  mind, 
will  know  how  often  in  seeking  for  his 
father’s  asses  he  has  found  a  crown. 

Whether  the  graves  which  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  has  opened  on  the  Akropolis,  in 
the  rock,  contain  the  bones  and  treasures 
of  Agamemnon,  of  Eurymedon,  of  Elek- 
tra,  of  Kassandra,  and  her  twins,  whether 
in  other  parts  nearer  the  walls  the  graves 
of  Klytemnestra  and  .Aigisthos  will  be 
found,  are  questions  which  can  never  be 
decided,  till  they  are  more  sharply  de¬ 
fined. 

The  tombstones,  which  lie  on  the 
graves,  but  which,  from  the  api>earance 
of  the  fragments,  may  have  been  parts 
of  a  larger  monument,  are  certainly  older 
than  468  B.c.  They  are  still  half  orien¬ 
tal,  and  recall  Assyrian  art  ;  they  are 
perhaps  of  Lydian  origin,  though  here 
and  there  in  the  ornamentation  we  trace 
the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  and  harmony 
in  the  entw’ining  of  the  lines.  On  one 
of  the  tombstones,  the  symbol  floating  in 
the  air  recalls  the  figurative  representa¬ 
tion  of  Ahuramazda  on  the  later  Persian 
monuments. 

Without  app>ealing  to  the  giant  skele¬ 
ton  of  Orestes  (Herod,  i.  67),  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  colossal  skeletons 
found  in  the  graves  at  Mykenae  belong 
to  a  royal  family,  partly  because  of  the 
locality,  partly  because  of  the  rich  treas¬ 
ure  buried  with  them.  The  skeletons 
were  covered  with  large  plates  of  thin 
gold,  and  on  the  skulls  lay  golden  masks 
which  seemed  to  bear  more  or  less  of  a 
portrait  character.  If  the  work  of  many 
of  these  ornaments  is  superficial,  and  the 
material  not  very  massive,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  they  would  only  be  made 


in  haste  for  the  funeral  pageant,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  royal  graves. 

Old,  therefore,  the  graves  certainly 
are,  and  royal  most  likely.  That  Dr. 
Schliemann  should  recognise  in^  one  of 
the  masks  the  features  of  vcvaB,  avdpwv 
AyantfivQjy^  who  can  wonder  ?  Who 
would  have  had  enough  self-control  in  a 
similar  position  not  to  express  such  a  con¬ 
jecture  ?  The  objection  raised  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  sat'an/,  that  the  skull  was  not  frac¬ 
tured  by  a  two-eged  axe,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  be  the  skull  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  could  hardly  have  been  meant  in 
earnest,  any  more  than  the  argument  I 
once  myself  used  in  a  scientific  society 
in  London,  when  I  was  plied  on  all  sides 
with  reasons,  which  were  no  reasons,  to 
induce  me  to  acknowledge  that  the  gold 
treasure  of  Hissarlik  contained  the  rega¬ 
lia  of  Priam  and  Hekuba.  I  then  quoted 
the  verses  from  Homer,  where  Hektor 
says  that  formerly  the  city  of  Priam  had 
been  rightly  called  rich  in  gold  and  cop¬ 
per,  but  that  now  the  lovely  treasures 
had  vanished  from  the  houses  to  be  sold 
in  Phrygia  and  Maionia.*  If,  therefore, 
we  were  to  take  every  word  of  Homer 
literally,  as  many  in  that  assembly  of 
archaeologists,  and  especially  their  presi¬ 
dent,  Lord  Stanhope,  seemed  inclined 
to  do,  I  said,  in  self-defence,  that  a 
treasure  of  such  value  as  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  had  found  in  Hissarlik  could,  not 
possibly  be  the  treasure  of  Priam,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  found  could  not 
possibly  be  Ilion,  unless  Hektor — had 
told  a  lie.  No,  we  must  not  deal  with 
ancient  poetry  and  ancient  legends  after 
this  fashion.  How  seldom  can  history 
authenticate  the  assassination  of  a  king 
or  of  a  sultan,  let  alone  tradition  ! 

Nothing  is  more  unfettered  than  tradi¬ 
tion.  Homer  does  not  tell  us  that  Aga¬ 
memnon  was  entangled  in  his  bath  in  a 
net  and  murdered  by  Klytemnestra  by 
three  stabs.  According  to  Homer,  Aga¬ 
memnon  was  driven  by  the  storm  to 
Malea,  the  abode  of  .Aigisthos,  hospita¬ 
bly  entertained  by  Ailgisthos,  and  then 
murdered  whilst  feasting,  like  an  ox  by 

*  irpiv  fiiv  ■}-ap  Tlpiiftoio  KoXiv  ftipoirtf  hi/ipuToi 
irdvrtf  fivOioKovTo  KOAvxpvaov,  woUxo^nov 
vSv  ii  i^airoXu^e  dofiuv  KtitufMa  KaXu' 
iroXXJ  di  ^pvyitiv  nal  ^d^virjv  ipaTeivi/v 
Krti/iara  wepvufiev’  iKtt,  iirtl  fteyai  Mvttaro  Zevc. 
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the  manger  {Od.  iv.  514,  537  ;  xi.  411  ; 
fiovv  ini  (pary^.)  None  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Agamemnon,  none  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  yEgisthos  were  left  alive.  It 
does  not  follow  necessarily  from  Homer's 
words  that  Klytemnestra  was  present  at 
the  feast  {Od.  xi.  410),  and  though  it  is 
said  that  she  killed  Kassandra,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  show  that  she  herself 
murdered  Agamemnon. 

Legend  is  legend,  and  not  history,'and 
nothing  would  be  more  unhistorical  and 
uncritical  than  to  try  to  remove  the  con¬ 
tradictions  of  which  every  legend  is  full  ; 
and  whilst  adopting  one  poet,  such  as 
Homer,  as  the  highest  authority,  to  de¬ 
clare,  as  so  many  people  do,  that  all  that 
contradicts  him  must  be  more  recent  or 
mere  poetic  invention.  Pindar  certainly 
knew  his  Homer  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
yet  he  does  not  scruple  to  let  Kassandra 
be  killed  at  Amyklae  in  Lakonia.*  At 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  f  too,  it  was  said 
that  the  grave  of  Kassandra  was  at  Amy- 
klse,  not  at  Mykenae,  and  Pausanias  him¬ 
self  saw  there  a  sanctuary  and  statue  of 
Kassandra,  who  was  called  Alexandra,  as 
well  as  monuments  of  Klytemnestra  and 
Agamemnon.  In  .^schylos  the  name  of 
Mykenae  is  never  mentioned. 

No,  in  spite  of  the  uninjured  skull,  the 
king  buried  on  the  Akropolis  of  Mykenae 
may  well  be  the  Agamemnon  of  whom 
people  told  Pausanias  that  he  lay  buried 
above  in  the  citadel,  the  same  of  whom 
it)schylos  wrote,  the  same  of  whom  the 
Homeric  poets  sang.  But,  in  spite  of 
Homer,  in  spite  of  JEschylos,  in  spite  of 
Pausanias,  we  know  no  more  of  a  real 
Agamemnon  than  we  should  know  of  At- 
tila,  if  we  heard  of  him  only  in  the  JVibe- 
lunge ;  or  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
young  Roland,  if  we  had  to  form  our 
idea  of  them  from  the  popular  tales  in 
Germany,  and  the  old  French  Epos  of 
the  Karlowingian  Cycle  ;  or  even  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  Roland,  we  possessed  a 
tombstone  with  the  name  of  Hrutlandus. 

What  we  have  gained  from  the  discov¬ 
eries  at  Mykenae,  for  the  historical  treat¬ 
ment  of  Greek  antiquity  is  this  :  that  we 
can,  with  greater  probability,  relegate 
the  myth  of  the  fates  of  the  rulers  of 
Mykenae,  to  that  class  of  traditions 
which  have  wound  themselves  like  ivy 
round  the  mouldering  stem  of  real  his- 
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toric  facts,  and  no  longer  to  those  which 
have  arisen  from  the  mere  decay  of  old 
conceptions.  Mykenae  seems  to  have 
been  the  theatre  of  real  tragedies,  how¬ 
ever  much  these  have  been  overgrown 
with  fables  of  gods  and  heroes.  No 
one,  for  instance,  even  if  a  skeleton  of  a 
swan  had  been  found  in  the  graves  of 
the  old  Akropolis,  would  have  explained 
it  as  the  father-in-law  of  Agamemnon, 
though  the  great  antiquity  of  the  legend 
of  the  swan  may  be  indicated,  in  spite 
of  Homer’s  silence  on  the  subject,  by 
the  drawings  on  some  of  the  oldest  |>ot- 
tery  found  at  Mykenae.  The  legend  is  a 
pure  myth,  and  just  as  mythical  is  the 
original  legend  of  the  four  children  of 
Tyndaros,  Kastor,  Pollux,  Helena,  and 
Klytemnestra. 

The  old  legends,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  amalgamated  later  with  the 
semi-historical  traditions  of  the  princes 
of  Mykenae  and  Lakedaemon,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Nibelunge  myths 
were  intertwined  with  the  historical 
legends  of  Burgundy,  Verona,  and  the 
land  of  the  Huns.  Who  now  doubts 
that  Helena,  the  sister  of  Klytemnestra, 
was  an  old  goddess,  a  real  daughter  of 
Zeus,  just  as  Kastor  and  Pollux  were 
Dioskuroiy  i.e.  sons  of  Zeus  ?  From  a 
goddess  she  changed  into  a  heroine,  from 
a  heroine  into  a  true  princess,  not  vice 
versd.  There  were  temples  to  Helena,, 
and  festivals  in  her  honor,  and  she  was 
worshipped,  with  Menelaos,  as  a  god¬ 
dess.  As  everything  was  pardoned  in 
Zeus  and  in  Aphrodite,  so  dso  in  Hele¬ 
na,  in  her  original  character  as  a  god¬ 
dess.  Although  she  had  been  carried 
off  by  Theseus,  yet  she  became  the  wife 
of  Menelaos.  Though  she  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  be  tempted  away  by  Paris,  and 
afterwards  married  Deiphobos ;  yet 
Menelaos,  when  he  at  length  recovered 
her,  held  her  in  high  honor.  Lastly,  she 
passed  for  the  wife  of  Achilles,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Stesichoros  was  smitten 
with  blindness,  because  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  her.  This  is  intelligi¬ 
ble,  if  Helena  was  originally  a  goddess, 
and  the  lot  of  the  immortal  was  after¬ 
wards  attributed  to  the  mortal  by  piopular 
tradition.  A  real  young  princess,  of 
whom  traditions  related  such  things  as 
are  told  of  Helena,  would  never  have 
been  treated  with  such  honor  and  ad¬ 
miration  by  Homer,  the  singer  of  conja- 
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gal  fidelity,  or,  however  great  her  beau¬ 
ty,  have  b^n  raised  in  the  old  Greek 
popular  thought  to  the  rank  of  a  god¬ 
dess. 

It  is  easily  intelligible  that  in  later 
times  the  old  legends  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  were  looked  on  as  historical,  and 
localised  in  various  places  in  Greece  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  now  doubt  that  the 
Akropolis  of  Mykenae  w’as  such  a  spot  in 
the  old  history  of  Greece,  which  attract¬ 
ed  to  itself  from  all  quarters,  like  clouds, 
the  misty  forms  of  the  myths,  till  hill 
and  clouds  mingled  together,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the 
nebulous  forms  of  legend  from  the  men 
who  had  really  lived  on  the  hillside  of 
Mykenae.  To  express  myself  in  Kan¬ 
tian  phrase,  I  consider  the  antiquities 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  discovered  in 
the  graves  of  Mykenae  as  the  Dir^  an 
sick  of  the  legend  of  the  Atridae.  But 
legend  has  its  mythological  intuitions 
{Anschauungen),  perhaps  even  its  own 
categories,  which  we  must  master  in 
order  rightly  to  understand  the  phenom¬ 
ena  as  they  appear  in  Homer,  Pindar,  or 
.^tschylos. 

And  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  |x>int 
where  I  can  explain  to  you  why,  amidst 
my  studies  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
of  Myth,  and  of  Religion,  I  have  taken 
■so  keen  an  interest  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
excavations  in  Troy  and  Mykenae.  The 
graves  of  Mykenae  give  us  the  uttermost 
limits  to  which  we  can  trace  back  the 
Teal  and  palpable  history  of  the  Greeks. 
Whether  the  half-burnt  bones  in  those 
^aves  belonged  to  Agamemnon  or  not, 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  kingly  race  who 
really  reigned  in  Mykenae,  who  really 
■used  the  weapons,  the  jewelry,  the  scep¬ 
tres,  which  we  now  see.  At  a  peri^ 
■which  we  as  yet  know  by  tradition  only, 
■we  now  for  the  first  time  see  real  men  on 
real  soil.  This  is  to  me  the  true  attrac¬ 
tion  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries. 

Every  one  must  make  his  plan  of  life  ; 
■each  student  must  belong  to  an  army, 
amd  carry  a  plan  of  battle  in  his  head, 
which  determines  and  guides  him  through 
life  in  the  choice  of  his  line  of  march.  I 
belong  to  those  who  say  with  Pope, 

~  “  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man 

and  when  I  asked  myself  what  would  be 
the  right,  or  at  least  the  most  fruitful, 
method  of  the  study  of  mankind,  I  soon 


convinced  myself  that,  in  order  to  know 
what  man  is,  we  must  first,  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  observe  and  establish  what 
man  has  been,  and  how  he  became  what 
he  is.  We  must  learn  to  know  ancient 
man  in  order  to  understand  modem 
man. 

Many  are  the  roads  which  lead  to  this. 

The  most  favored  way  now  is  to  begin 
with  a  little  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  of 
itself,  or  by  the  influence  of  its  so-called 
surroundings,  through  a  thousand  gen¬ 
erations,  and  during  millions  of  years, 
has  developed  at  last  into  what  w'e  call 
man.  This  province  belongs  to  natural¬ 
ists  ;  and  though  they  have  not  yet 
solved  the  two  old  problems — how  the 
organic  can  arise  from  the  inorganic, 
and  how  the  irrational  can  develop  into 
the  rational  —  they  have  nevertheless 
made  discoveries  of  high  value  on  the 
way,  which  have  thrown  a  perfectly  new 
light  on  the  development  of  the  150,000 
species  of  animals  now  living. 

A  second  line,  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  latterly  by  anthropologists  with 
great  eagerness,  and  good  results,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  careful  study  of  so-called 
savage  nations.  These  studies  begin 
with  the  oldest  traces  of  the  glacial  peri^, 
go  on  from  the  cave  dwellers  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  lacustrine  dwellings,  and 
then  turn  to  those  races  of  the  globe  still 
living  almost  as  brute  beasts,  in  order  to 
draw  from  the  facts  which  we  can  still 
ascertain  of  their  physical  and  spiritual 
life,  conclusions  of  general  application  to 
the  origin  of  human  culture. 

These  studies,  too,  have  brought  to 
light  most  valuable  results ;  but  they 
suffer  from  two  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  :  first,  that  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  is  left  to  us  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cave  and  lacustrine  dwellings,  but 
remains  serving  for  the  supply  of  their 
simplest  physical  necessities  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
savage  races  now  living,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  their 
present  condition,  whether  they  are  real¬ 
ly  in  the  first  stage  of  civilisation,  or  in 
the  last  stage  of  savagery.  Considering 
how  we  hesitate  before  we  venture  to 
make  a  positive  statement  as  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  opinions  or  moral  principles  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  would  dare  to 
speak  positively  of  fetishism,  zoolatry,  or 
physiolatry  among  Veddahs  or  Papuahs  ? 
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Agriology,  if  I  may  give  such  a  name 
to  a  really  scientific  study  of  savage  na¬ 
tions,  generally  considers  wild  races,  like 
the  Papuahs,  or  even  the  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs,  as  just  working  their  w’ay  out  of 
the  slough  of  a  still  half-animal  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  students  of  Comparative  Phi¬ 
lology,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  of 
Mythology,  and  the  Science  of  Religion, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a 
view  w’ith  existing  facts,  since  they  find 
in  the  languages  of  these  people  remains 
which  are  highly  artificial,  and  even  in 
their  religion  fragments  which  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  most  glorious 
temples  of  humanity.  At  all  events, 
these  savage  races  do  not  present  us 
with  a  phase  in  the  mental  development 
of  the  human  race  which  can  supply  the 
lost  background  in  the  history  of  the  civ¬ 
ilised  nations  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
picture  to  ourselves  the  heroes  who  lived 
before  Agamemnon  as  Papuahs  ;  and 
the  old  singers  mentioned  by  the  poets 
of  the  Big  Veiia,  cannot  well  have  been 
black  cannibals.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  savages  in  the  world,  which  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,  in  his  History  of  Civilisation,  did 
not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  :  savages 
who  can  develop  into  something,  such  as 
the  old  Germans  described  by  Tacitus, 
and  savages  who  cannot  develop  into 
anything,  as  the  Red  Indians.  If  the 
-\griologists  believe  that  they  can  supply 
the  pages  which  are  missing  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  annals  of  still  developing 
races  from  the  life  and  practices  of  de¬ 
graded  Hottentots,  they  may  find  that,  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  they  have 
sometimes  placed  the  corrigenda  where 
the  preface  should  have  been. 

There  remains  a  third  way — certainly 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulties,  leads  us  only  a 
short  distance  into  the  ancient  history  of 
the  human  race — I  mean  the  study  of  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  literature,  the 
religions,  the  mythologies,  and  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  those  nations  who  have  played* 
the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  of  the  world’s 
history.  W’hilst  the  two  other  methods 
of  research  advance  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  are  generally  lost  in  an 
abyss  which  can  never  be  bridged,  this 
last,  which  leads  us  back  from  the  end 
to  the  beginning,  also  breaks  off  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  rampart,  which  indeed  al¬ 
lows  us  to  imagine  a  something  beyond. 


but  has  as  yet  never  been  scaled  by  the 
boldest  explorers. 

Now  on  this  last  road,  the  thing  of 
greatest  importance  for  us  is  to  collect 
all  the  material  which  a  propitious  fate 
has  preserved  for  us.  The  amount  is 
small,  and  yet  greater  than  we  had  any 
right  to  expect.  For  if  literature  first 
begins  where  the  litera,  the  written  let¬ 
ters,  were  used  for  literary  purposes, 
there  is  really  no  written  literature  much 
earlier  than  the  fifth  century  b.c.  I  see 
that  our  honored  president  shakes  his 
head,  but  I  believe  we  shall,  as  usual, 
find  that  we  agree. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  his  own 
domain,  China,  for  Chinese  writing  is 
not  alphabetical.  I  do  not  speak  of 
Egypt,  for  there,  too,  the  writing  is  not 
yet  alphabetical.  On  the  same  grounds 
I  exclude  the  whole  literature  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  except  the  Persian. 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  real  old  liter¬ 
ature  in  Greece,  Persia  and  India,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  we  can  any¬ 
where  prove  the  existence  of  a  written 
literature  much  before  500  b.c.  Even 
though  the  Phoenician  alphabet  may 
have  spread  somewhat  earlier  to  the  west 
and  east,  it  is  a  great  step  in  the  history 
of  civilisation  from  the  use  of  alphabetic 
writing  for  monumental,  even  for  mer¬ 
cantile  purposes,  to  the  employment  of 
it  for  art,  for  pleasure,  for  literature. 
And  here,  to  return  to  Mykenae,  I  may 
as  well  at  once  mention  that  no  trace  of 
writing  ought  to  be,  or  has  been,  found 
within  the  graves,  although  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  there  was  to  honor  and  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  In  the  antiquities 
lately  found  at  Palestrina,  said  to  be  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  the  inscriptions 
are  still  simply  Phoenician,  not  Etrus¬ 
can,  not  Greek,  still  less  Latin. 

Our  retrospect,  then,  into  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  the  human  race  would  be  very  im¬ 
perfect,  our  hope  to  discover  what  man 
is,  from  w’hat  he  once  was,  but  very 
slight,  if  all  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
500  B.c.  were  really  buried  in  “  tearless 
night.”  But  it  is  not  so.  Man  pos¬ 
sessed,  before  writing  was  discovered, 
pen,  ink,  and  paj)er  in  his  memory,  and 
a  power  of  transmitting  metrical  compo¬ 
sitions  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  of 
which  we  can  now  hardly  form  any  idea. 
You  know  with  what  contempt  even 
Plato  still  speaks  of  the  knowledge  gath- 
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ered  from  books,  and  in  India  you  might 
hear  the  same  expressions  at  the  present 
day.  In  India  there  still  exist  scholars 
of  the  old  school,  who  carry  about  in 
their  memory  books  larger  than  Homer, 
and  not  only  metrical,  but  even  prose 
works.  They  are  themselves  the  books, 
and  it  is,  or  it  was  till  lately,  their  duty 
to  teach  these  books,  i.e.,  themselves  and 
their  knowledge  to  their  pupils,  after  a 
strict  mnemonic  method.  As  far  back 
as  we  can  follow  Indian  literature  we 
find  the  same  plan,  and  even  in  the 
UpanishadSy  which  still  belong  to  the 
Vedic  period,  we  read  of  youths  Avho, 
from  their  twelfth  to  their  twenty-fourth 
year,  were  under  tuition,  in  order  during 
this  period  to  learn  the  Vedas  by  heart, 
word  for  word,  syllable  for  syllable,  let¬ 
ter  for  letter,  accent  for  accent. 

These  facts  are  well  authenticated, 
every  one  who  lives  in  India  can  ascer¬ 
tain  them  for  himself,  and  so  perfect  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  verbal  tradition, 
when  exercised  as  a  school  discipline, 
and  according  to  strict  rules,  that  in  any 
doubtful  reading  of  the  Ri^  Veda,  I 
should  rely  more  on  the  verbal  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  Shrotriya,  t.e.,  of  an  Indian 
theologian,  than  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS. 

There  was,  therefore,  among  the  Aryan 
nations  a  literature,  or  more  properly  a 
tradition,  which  reaches  back  far  be¬ 
yond  500  B.C.,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
remarkable  monument  of  this  unwritten 
literature  of  the  Aryan  family,  is  the 
Veda,  which  means  /"Af  knowledge. 

Of  this  Veda  much  has  been  related 
and  fabled,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  my 
old  friend  Bunsen,  he  told  me  that,  as  a 
young  man,  he  had  actually  started  for 
India,  to  find  out  if  the  Veda  really  still 
existed.  Now,  we  possess  it,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  devoted  my  whole 
life  to  the  edition  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  MSS.  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  aid  necessary  for  reconstructing  so 
large  and  expensive  a  work,  I  have  ex¬ 
iled  myself  for  half  my  life,  you  will 
naturally  ask.  Was  the  Veda  worth  such 
a  sacrifice  ?  Does  it  really  give  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  a  p>eriod  in  the  development  of 
human  nature  which  was  before  un¬ 
known  to  us,  which  reaches  beyond  Ho¬ 
mer  and  the  kings  of  Mykenae,  beyond 
Cyrus  and  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  be¬ 
yond  Buddha,  Laotse,  and  the  other 


spiritual  heroes  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.? 
Have  we  in  the  Veda  the  old  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  civilised  and  the  wild  races  of 
the  world  ?  Do  we  find  again  in  the 
Veda  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  which  fell 
out  of  the  hands  of  anthro]K>logists  in 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  and  glacial 
caves  ? 

I  answer  “  Yes,”  and  "  No.”  There 
can  be  no  idea  in  the  Veda  of  any  con¬ 
nection  with  historic  or  prehistoric  sav¬ 
ages.  The  language,  the  religion,  the 
established  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Veda  presuppose  ages  upon  ages  before 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  think  and 
say  what  we  find  thought  and  said  in  the 
Veda.  But  the  Veda  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  youth  of  man,  and  especially 
into  the  youth  of  that  mighty  branch  of 
mankind  to  which  we  ourselves  belong, 
more  than  any  other  book  in  the  world. 
And  it  was  this  which  drew  me  to  the 
Veda.  As  the  childish  recollections  of 
a  man  contain  the  key  of  most  of  the 
secrets  of  his  later  life,  I  consider  that 
the  key  to  our  own  being  is  hidden  in 
the  childish  recollections  of  the  human 
race.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  study  of  antiquity  is  a  glance 
back  into  our  own  youth,  and  thus  gains 
an  attraction  which  none  of  the  other 
sciences  can  claim,  not  even  the  science 
which  teaches  us  what  we  were  before 
we  were  men. 

To  me  the  old  poets  of  the  Veda,  who 
finished  their  work  on  earth  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago,  are  as  old 
friends  and  acquaintances.  I  can  think 
myself  back  into  their  thoughts.  I  be¬ 
come  young  again  with  them,  and  even 
when  they  are  childish,  I  say  to  myself, 
Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Many  of  the  Vedic  hymns  are  the  sim¬ 
plest  childlike  prayers.  They  pray  for 
the  playthings  of  life,  for  house  and 
home,  for  cows  and  horses,  and  they 
plainly  tell  the  gods  that  if  they  will  only 
be  kind  and  gracious,  they  will  receive 
.rich  offerings  in  return.  Do  we  do 
much  otherwise  ? 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  in  a  book 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  an  account 
of  a  miraculous  cure.  A  young  girl 
suffered  from  toothache,  and  she  prayed 
to  Jesus,  “  If  I  were  Thou,  and  Thou 
me,  and  Thou  hadst  such  a  toothache  as 
I  have  now,  I  would  long  ago  have  cured 
Thee.”  The  toothache,  so  writes  the 
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clergyman,  ceased  immediately.  I  could 
not  but  remember  a  hymn  of  the  Rig 
Veda,  where  an  old  fHjet  says,  “  If  I 
were  Indra,  and  Thou  wert  my  worship¬ 
per,  I  would  long  ago  have  granted  thy 
Ijetition.” 

But  we  find  also  heartfelt  prayers. 
The  old  fathers  of  our  race  prayed  the 
gods  for  children,  particularly  sons,  who 
formed  the  strength  of  the  family,  and 
could  defend  the  old  and  weak  against 
neighbors  and  enemies.  And  that  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  only  desired,  but  also  val¬ 
ued  and  loved,  we  see  from  such  verses 
as  : 

*  Let  us  all  die  in  order  that  the  old  weep 
not  over  the  young.” 

Hopes  of  meeting  again  are  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Rig  Veda,  i.  24,  i  : — 

“Of  whom,  of  which  God  among  the  immor¬ 
tals. 

Shall  we  now  praise  the  glorious  name  ? 

Who  will  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi 
(infinitude). 

That  I  may  see  father  and  mother  ?“ 

And  in  another  hymn.  Rig  Veda,  ix. 
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“  Where  the  imperishable  light  is. 

That  world  in  which  heaven  is  placed. 

In  that  immortal  and  eternal  world. 

Place  me,  oh  Soma  ! 

Where  Vaivasvata  is  king. 

Where  there  is  the  stronghold  of  heaven, 
Where  those  great  waters  are. 

There  make  me  immortal  ! 

“Where  life  is  free. 

In  the  third  heaven  of  heavens. 

Where  all  places  are  full  of  splendor. 
There  make  me  immortal  !“ 

But  most  of  the  hymns  are,  as  I  have 
already  said,  much  simpler.  They  refer 
to  the  every-day  appearances  of  nature, 
in  which  the  poets  trace  the  rule  and 
work  of  Divine  bein^,  and  from  which 
they  often  gather  incitements  to  a  holy 
life,  and  a  thankful  recognition  of  higher 
powers.  For  instance.  Rig  Veda,  vii. 
63 

“The  sun  rises,  the  bliss-bestowing. 

All  seeing,  the  same  for  all  men. 

The  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

The  god  who  rolled  up  darkness  like  a  skin. 

"  The  life-giver  of  man  rises, — 

Tlie  great  waving  light  of  the  sun, — 

Wishing  to  turn  round  the  same  wheel 

Which  the  white  horse  draws,  yoked  to  the 
shafts. 


“  Shining  forth  from  the  lap  of  the  Dawns, 

He  rises,  praised  by  singers. 

He  seems  to  me  the  God  Savitri, 

Who  never  oversteps  the  same  track. 

“The  brilliant  sun  rises  from  the  sky,  wide 
gleaming. 

Going  forth  to  his  distant  work,  full  of 
light ; 

Now  may  men  also,  enlivened  by  the  sun. 

Go  to  their  places  and  to  their  work. 

“  Where  the  immortals  made  a  road  for  him  ' 
He  follows  the  path,  rising  like  a  hawk. 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  let  us  worship  you, 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  with  praises  and  with 
oflFerings.” 

Rig  Veda,  vii.  61  : — 

“The  sun  rises,  opening  your  gracious  eye. 

Oh  !  gods,  Mitra  and  Varuna: 

The  sun  who  looks  at  all  the  world. 

Who  also  knows  the  thoughts  of  men. 

“  The  pious  singer,  whose  prayers  you  ac¬ 
cept. 

Oh !  powerful  gods. 

So  that  you  fill  his  years  with  strength. 

He  raises  for  you  praises,  sounding  far  and 
wide. 

“Oh!  beneficent  gods,  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
you  place  spies 

Over  the  wide  world,  and  over  the  wide 
bright  heaven. 

Who  go  far  through  fields  and  villages. 

Oh  !  ye  gods,  who  watch  without  sleeping. 

“  Praise  the  power  of  Mitra  and  Varuna, 

Their  strength  has  firmly  fixed  heaven  and 
earth. 

May  the  life  of  the  wicked  pass  away  child 
less. 

And  may  the  pious  sacrificer  extend  his 
homestead." 

Still  more  valuable  are  the  hymns  in 
which  some  of  the  old  Vedic  p>oets  give 
utterance  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
guilt,  and  speak  of  their  offences  not 
only  as  a  transgression  against  human 
laws,  but  as  displeasing  to  the  gods  and 
contrary  to  the  divine  commands.  Rig 
Veda,  vii.  89  : — 

“  Let  me  not  yet,  O  Varuna,  enter  into  the 
house  of  earth. 

Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

“  If  I  move  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud 
blown  by  the  wind. 

Have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

"  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and 
bright  god,  have  I  gone  astray. 

Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

“Thirst  came  upon  thy  worshippers,  though 
standing  in  the  midst  of  water. 

Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 
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“  Whenever  we  men,  O  Vanina, 

Commit  an  offence  before  the  heavenly  host. 
Whenever  we  break  thy  law  through 
thoughtlessness. 

Punish  us  not,  O  God,  for  that  offence  !” 
/iig  Veda^  ii.  28  : — 

“This  (world)  belongs  to  the  wise  king, 
Aditya, 

May  he  overcome  all  beings'by  his  strength! 

1  look  for  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  rich 
Varuna, 

The  god  who  is  gracious  to  every  sacrifice. 

“When  we,  mindful  of  this,  have  praised 
thee,  O  Varuna, 

Let  us  be  blessed  in  thy  service  ; 

We  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  rich  dawn. 
Greet  thee  day  by  day,  like  the  fires  on  the 
altar. 

“  Let  us,  O  Varuna,  our  guide,  dwell  under 
thy  protection. 

Thou  who  art  rich  in  heroes,  and  rulest  far 
and  wide ; 

And  you,  unconquered  sons  of  Aditi, 
Accept  us,  gods,  as  your  companions ! 

“  Aditya,  the  ruler,  has  sent  them  off. 

The  rivers  follow  the  command  of  Varuna, 
They  never  tire,  they  never  rest. 

Quick,  like  birds,  they  fly  through  the 
world. 

“  Loosen  my  sin  from  me,  like  a  fetter. 

Then  shall  we  increase  the  source  of  thy 
law,  O  Varuna ! 

Let  not  the  thread  be  cut,  while  I  weave  my 
prayer. 

Let  not  the  frame  of  my  work  perish  before 
its  time. 

“  Drive  away  terror  from  me,  O  Varuna, 

Be  gracious  to  me,  righteous  king  ; 

Undo  my  sin,  like  the  rope  of  a  calf. 

For  away  from  thee  I  am  not  master  of  a 
twinkling  of  the  eye. 

“  Do  not  hurt  us  with  thy  weapons,  O 
Varuna, 

Which,  when  thou  wishest  it,  wound  the 
evil  doer. 

May  we  not  go  into  exile  from  light. 
Destroy  the  enemies  well,  that  we  may 
live  ! 

“  We  shall  offer  praise  to  thee,  O  high-born 
god. 

As  formerly,  so  now  and  for  ever ! 

For  on  thee,  O  unconquerable  god,  are 
founded. 

As  on  a  rock,  the  unchangeable  laws. 

“  Send  away  from  me  my  own  sins. 

And  may  1  not  suffer  for  what  others  have 
done ! 

Many  dawns  have  not  yet  dawned  for  us. 
Do  let  us  live  in  them  also,  O  Varuna? 

“  He  who  while  I  was  trembling  in  sleep, 

_  wished  me  evil, 

I  Be  he  a  companion  or  a  friend,  O  king. 

The  thief  also  who  wishes  to  injure  us,  or 
the  wolf. 

Protect  us  Varuna,  from  all  these  !** 


In  order  to  estimate  these  hymns 
rightly,  we  must,  as  much  as  possible, 
forget  what  from  childhood  we  have  read 
and  learnt  in  our  own  hymn-books. 
Many  of  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
have,  by  thousand-fold  rei>etition,  be¬ 
come  indifferent,  almost  meaningless  to 
us.  But  in  these  old  poets  we  still  see 
the  agony  of  the  soul,  striving  for  utter¬ 
ance.  They  wished  to  say  something, 
only  they  knew  not  how.  They  had  no 
time  for  poetic  ornamentation,  and  mere 
splendor  of  words.  Their  poetry  is  a 
real  shaping  and  transforming  of  mist- 
like  thought  into  clear  and  transparent 
w’ords.  Each  expression  is  to  them  as 
the  egg  of  Columbus  ;  each  hymn,  how¬ 
ever  simple  it  may  be,  as  an  heroic  feat, 
as  a  true  sacrifice.  This  forms  the 
charm  of  ancient  p>oetry,  ancient  relig¬ 
ion,  ancient  language. 

Everything  is  simple,  fresh,  and  thor- 
ou^ly  true.  The  words  still  have 
weight ;  they  are  full  and  pregnant,  so 
to  speak,  and  for  this  very  reason  they 
almost  defy  translation. 

And  yet  their  world  of  thought  is  not 
so  far  removed  from  our  own.  The 
questions  which  perplex  us  already  puz¬ 
zled  those  old  |K>ets  of  the  Veda. 

“  How  can  man  reach  God  ?”  asks 
the  old  poet.  We  say  :  “  How  can  the 
finite  comprehend  the  infinite  ?'* 

Another  poet  says :  “  When  thou 
thunderest,  Indra,  we  believe  in  thee.” 
We  say  :  "  Danger  brings  men  to  their 
knees.” 

When  an  Indian  seer  has  merely  ex¬ 
pressed  the  simple  truths  of  life,  he  says 
that  a  god  has  enlightened  him,  that  a 
god  has  moulded  his  song.  What  do 
we  ?  We  torment  ourselves  with  theo¬ 
ries  about  divine  revelation  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  see  at  last  what  the  old  sages 
saw,  that  truth  makes  inspiration,  not 
inspiration  truth. 

Thus  I  could  continue  quoting  many 
things  out  of  the  Veda,  to  show  you  that 
3000  or  4000  years  ago,  men  were  not 
savages,  but  that  the  same  cares  which 
tonnent  us,  the  great  questions  of  life, 
ra  ^iytffra,  were  even  then  the  objects 
of  earnest  thought  and  expression. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  our  Aryan 
forefathers  in  India  wished  to  know  out 
of  what  wood  the  earth  was  made  ;  we 
should  say  of  what  matter — whether 
molecules  or  atoms,  whether  dynamids. 
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or  centres  of  force  ;  nay,  they  spoke  in 
the  Feda  of  a  time  when  there  was  neither 
being  nor  not  being  : 

“  Na  sad  asin  no’asad  ksit  tadAntm.” 

Even  crude  materialistic  ideas  were 
not  wanting,  and  many  of  our  materialis¬ 
tic  friends  would  rejoice  to  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  old  A'>iandogya 
Upanishad  : 

“  The  finer  part  of  the  curds,  when  it 
is  shaken,  rises  and  becomes  butter. 
Just  so,  my  child,  the  finer  part  of  food 
rises,  when  it  is  eaten,  and  becomes 
mind.” 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  say  one  word 
on  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of 
mankind,  particularly  of  the  religions  of 
mankind  ? 

Macaulay,  when  he  was  once  pressed, 
after  his  return  from  India,  to  give  his 
views  on  some  one  of  the  thousand  theo¬ 
logical  questions  which  play  so  great  a 
part  even  in  parliamentary  elections,  an¬ 
swered  :  “  Gentlemen,  when  a  man  has 
spent  years  in  a  country  where  men  wor- 
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ship  the  cow,  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  such  trifles.” 

He  was  very  much  blamed  for  this,  as 
it  seemed  a  proof  of  his  indifference  to 
religion.  But  it  was  not  so  at  all.  It  is 
most  useful  to  ascertain  for  oneself  that 
in  every  religion  there  are  things  essen¬ 
tial,  and  things  non-essential,  and  noth¬ 
ing  teaches  this  better  than  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  religions  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  faith  free  from  supersti¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  no  light  without  shad¬ 
ow.  To  recognise  the  light,  the  true 
light,  in  all  shades  and  colors,  is  the 
highest  aim  of  our  studies. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages,  that  with  each  language  a  man 
learns  he  becomes  a  new  man.  I  think 
we  might  say  of  the  study  of  religions, 
that  with  each  new  religion  that  we  learn 
truly  to  understand,  we  become  more 
truly  religious.  And  if  Goethe  (for  his 
name  is  never  to  be  absent  in  any  of  our 
addresses),  says  of  languages,  "  He  who 
knows  but  one,  knows  none  ;”  the  same 
is  true,  I  think,  of  religions  :  “  He  who 
knows  none  but  his  own,  knows  none.” 
— Macmillan' s  Magazine, 
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Chapter  XII. 

WHITE  HEATHER. 

And  now  behold  !  the  red  flag  flying 
from  the  summit  of  Castle  Dare — a  spot 
of  brilliant  color  in  this  world  of  whirl¬ 
ing  mist  and  flashing  sunlight.  For 
there  is  half  a  gale  blowing  in  from  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  gusty  clouds  come  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  islands,  so  that  now  the 
Dutchman,  and  now  Fladda,  and  now 
Ulva  disappears  from  sight,  and  then 
emerges  into  the  sunlight  again,  dripping 
and  shining  after  the  bath  ;  while  ever 
and  anon  the  huge  promontory  of  Ru- 
Treshanish  shows  a  gloomy  purple  far 
in  the  north.  But  the  wind  and  the 
weather  may  do  what  they  like  to-day  ; 
for  has  not  the  word  just  come  down 
from  the  hill  that  the  smoke  of  the 
steamer  has  been  made  out  in  the  south  ? 
and  old  Hamish  is  flying  this  way  and 
that,  fairly  at  his  wits’  end  with  excite¬ 


ment  ;  and  Janet  Macleod  has  cast  a 
last  look  at  the  decorations  of  heather 
and  juniper  in  the  great  hall  ;  while  Lady 
Macleod,  dressed  in  the  most  stately 
fashion,  has  declared  that  she  is  as  able 
as  the  youngest  of  them  to  walk  down  to 
the  point,  to  welcome  home  her  son. 

“  Ay,  your  leddyship,  it  is  very  bad,” 
complains  the  distracted  Hamish,  ”  that 
it  will  be  so  rough  a  day  this  day,  and 
Sir  Keith  not  to  come  ashore  in  his  own 
gig,  but  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  to  come 
ashore  at  the  fishing-quay,  too  !  but  it  is 
his  own  men  will  go  out  for  him,  and 
not  the  fishermen  at  all,  though  I  am 
sure  they  will  hef  a  dram  whatever,  when 
Sir  Keith  comes  ashore.  And  will  you 
not  tek  the  pony,  your  leddyship  ?  for  it 
is  a  long  road  to  the  quay.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  take  the  p>ony,  Ham¬ 
ish,”  said  the  tall  white-haired  dame  ; 
“  and  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
what  boat  Sir  Keith  has,  so  long  as  he 
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comes  back  to  us.  And  now  I  think 
you  had  better  go  down  to  the  quay  your¬ 
self,  and  see  that  the  cart  is  waiting  and 
the  boat  ready.” 

But  how  could  old  Hamish  go  down 
to  the  quay  ?  He  was  in  his  own  person 
skipper,  head-keeper,  steward,  butler, 
ana  general  major-domo,  and  ought  on 
such  a  day  as  this  to  have  been  in  half- 
a-dozen  places  at  once.  From  the  earli¬ 
est  morning  he  had  been  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  in  his  impatience  making 
use  of  much  voluble  Gaelic.  He  had 
seen  the  yacht’s  crew  in  their  new  jer¬ 
seys.  He  had  been  round  the  kennels. 
He  had  got  out  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
the  best  claret  that  Castle  Dare  could 
afford.  He  had  his  master's  letters  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  library-table  ;  and  had 
given  a  Anal  rub  to  the  guns  and  rifles 
on  the  rack.  He  had  even  been  down 
to  the  quay,  swearing  at  the  salmon-fish¬ 
ers  for  having  so  much  lumber  lying 
about  the  place  where  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod  was  to  land.  And  if  he  was  to  go 
down  to  the  quay  now,  how  could  he  be 
sure  that  the  ancient  Christina,  who  was 
mistress  of  the  kitchen  as  far  as  her  hus¬ 
band  Hamish  would  allow  her  to  be, 
would  remember  all  his  instructions  ? 
And  then  the  little  granddaughter  Chris¬ 
tina — would  she  remember  her  part  in 
the  ceremony  ? 

However,  as  Hamish  could  not  be  in 
six  places  at  once,  he  decided  to  obey 
his  mistress’s  directions,  and  went  hur¬ 
riedly  off  to  the  quay,  overtaking  on  his 
way  Donald  the  piper-lad,  who  was  ap¬ 
pareled  in  all  his  professional  finery. 

”  And  if  ever  you  put  wind  in  your 
pipes,  you  will  put  wind  in  your  pipes 
this  day,  Donald,”  said  he  to  the  red- 
haired  lad.  ”  And  I  will  tell  you  now 
what  you  will  play  when  you  come  ashore 
from  the  steamer — it  is  the  Farewtll  to 
Chubralter  you  will  play.” 

“The  Farewell  to  Gibralter !"  said 
Donald  peevishly,  for  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  let  no  man  interfere  with  his 
proper  business.  ”  It  is  a  better  march 
than  that  I  will  play,  Hamish.  It  is 
the  Heights  of  Alma,  that  was  made  by 
Mr.  Ross,  the  Queen’s  own  piper  ;  and 
will  you  tell  me  that  the  Heights  of  Alma 
is  not  a  better  march  than  the  Farewell 
to  Gibralter  V  ’ 

Hamish  pretended  to  pay  no  heed  to 
this  impertinent  boy.  His  eye  was  fixed 


on  a  distant  black  speck  that  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  pronounced  out 
there  amid  the  ^eys  and  greens  of  the 
windy  and  sunlit  sea.  Occasionally  it 
disappeared  altogether,  as  a  cloud  of 
rain  swept  across  towards  the  giant  cliffs 
of  Mull  ;  and  then  again  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  sharper  and  blacker  than  ever, 
while  the  masts  and  funnel  were  now  vis¬ 
ible  as  well  as  the  hull.  When  Donald 
and  his  companion  got  down  to  the 
quay,  they  found  the  men  already  in  the 
big  boat,  getting  ready  to  hoist  the  huge 
brown  lug-sail ;  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  and  talking  going  on, 
perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the  dram  they 
were  sure  to  get  when  their  master  re¬ 
turned  to  Castle  Dare.  Donald  jumped 
down  on  the  rude  stone  ballast,  and 
made  his  way  up  to  the  bow  ;  Hamish, 
who  remained  on  shore,  heli>ed  to  shove 
her  off ;  then  the  heavy  lug-sail  was 
quickly  hoisted,  the  sheet  hauled  tight, 
and  presently  the  broad-beamed  ^at 
was  ploughing  its  way  through  the  rush¬ 
ing  seas,  with  an  occasion^  cloud  of 
spray  coming  right  over  her  from  stem 
to  stem.  “  Fhir  a  bhata,”  the  men 
sung  ;  until  Donald  struck  in  with  his 
pipes,  and  the  wild  skirl  of  The  Barren 
Rocks  of  Aden  was  a  fitter  sort  of  music 
to  go  with  these  sweeping  winds  and 
plunging  seas. 

And  now  we  will  board  the  steamer, 
where  Keith  Macleod  is  up  on  the  bridge, 
occasionally  using  a  glass,  and  again 
talking  to  the  captain,  who  is  beside 
him.  First  of  all  on  board  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  red  flag  floating  over 
Castle  Dare  ;  and  his  heart  had  leapied 
up  at  that  sign  of  welcome.  Then  he 
could  make  out  the  dark  figures  on  the 
quay  ;  and  the  hoisting  of  the  lug-sail  ; 
and  the  putting  off  of  the  boat.  It  was 
not  a  good  day  for  observing  things  ;  for 
heavy  clouds  were  quickly  passing  over, 
followed  by  bewildering  gleams  of  a  sort 
of  watery  sunlight  ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
one  of  these  sudden  flashes  chanced  to 
light  up  a  small  plateau  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  above  the  quay,  just  as  the  glass 
was  directed  on  that  point.  Surely — 
surely — these  two  figures  ? 

“  Why,  it  is  the  mother — and  Janet  !” 
he  cried. 

He  hastily  gave  the  glass  to  his  com¬ 
panion. 

”  Look  !”  said  he.  “  Don’t  you  think 
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that  is  Lady  Macleod  and  my  cousin  ? 
What  could  have  tempted  the  old  lady 
to  come  away  down  there  on  such  a 
squally  day  ?’  ’ 

“  Oh  yes,  I  think  it  is  the  ladies,”  said 
the  captain  ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  "  and  I  think  it  is  to  see 
you  all  the  sooner.  Sir  Keith,  that  they 
have  come  down  to  the  shore.  ’  * 

"  Then,”  said  he,  “I  must  go  down 
and  get  my  gillie,  and  show  him  his  fu¬ 
ture  home.” 

He  went  below  the  hurricane-deck  to 
a  comer  in  w'hich  Oscar  was  chained  up. 
Beside  the  dog,  sitting  on  a  camp-stool 
and  wrapped  round  with  a  tartan  plaid, 
was  the  person  whom  Macleod  had 
doubtless  referred  to  as  his  gillie.  He 
was  not  a  distinguished-looking  attend¬ 
ant  to  be  travelling  with  a  Highland 
chieftain. 

“  Johnny,  my  man,  come  on  deck 
now,  and  I  will  show  you  where  you  are 
going  to  live.  You’re  all  right,  now, 
aren’t  you  ?  And  you  will  be  on  the 
solid  land  again  in  about  ten  minutes.” 

Macleod’s  gillie  rose — or  rather,  got 
down — from  the  camp-stool,  and  showed 
himself  to  be  a  miserable,  emaciated 
child  of  ten  or  eleven,  with  a  perfectly 
colorless  face,  frightened  grey  eyes,  and 
starved  white  hands.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  bronzed  and  bearded  sailors — 
who  were  now  hurrying  about  to  receive 
the  boat  from  Dare — and  this  pallid  and 
shrunken  scrap  of  humanity  was  strik¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  Macleod  took  his  hand, 
and  half  led  and  half  carried  him  up  on 
deck,  the  look  of  terror  that  he  directed 
on  the  plunging  waters  all  around  showed 
that  he  had  not  had  much  experience  of 
the  sea.  Involuntarily  he  had  grasped 
hold  of  Macleod’s  coat  as  if  for  protec¬ 
tion. 

“  Now,  Johnny,  look  right  ahead. 
Do  you  see  the  big  house  on  the  cliffs 
over  yonder  ?” 

The  child,  still  clinging  on  to  his  pro¬ 
tector,  looked  all  round  with  the  dull 
pale  eyes,  and  at  length  said — 

”  No.” 

“  Can’t  you  see  that  house,  p)Oor 
chap  ?  Well,  do  you  see  that  boat  over 
there  ?  You  must  be  able  to  see  that.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

”  That  boat  is  to  take  you  ashore. 
You  needn’t  be  afraid.  If  you  don’t 
like  to  look  at  the  sea,  get  down  into  the 


bottom  of  the  boat,  and  take  Oscar  with 
you  ;  and  you’ll  see  nothing  until  you 
are  ashore.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Come  along  then.” 

For  now  the  wild  skirl  of  Donald’s 
pipes  was  plainly  audible  ;  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  packages — the  new  rifle,  the  wooden 
case  containing  the  wonderful  dresses  for 
Lady  Macleod  and  her  niece,  and  what 
not — were  all  ranged  ready  ;  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  some  loaves  of  white  bread  that 
the  steward  was  sending  ashore  at  Ham- 
ish’s  request.  And  then  the  heaving 
boat  came  close  to,  her  sail  hauled 
down,  and  a  rope  was  thrown  and 
caught  ;  and  then  there  was  a  hazardous 
scrambling  down  the  dripping  iron  steps, 
and  a  notable  spring  on  the  part  of 
Oscar,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  sailors.  As  for  the  new  gillie,  he 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  limp 
bunch  of  clothes  as  Macleod’s  men,  won¬ 
dering  not  a  little,  caught  him  up  and 
passed  him  astern.  Then  the  rope  was 
thrown  off,  the  steamer  steamed  slowly 
ahead,  the  lug-sail  was  run  up  again,  and 
away  the  boat  plunged,  w’ith  Donald 
playing  the  Heights  of  Alma  as  though 
he  would  rend  the  skies. 

“  Hold  your  noise,  Donald !”  his 
master  called  to  him.  “You  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  play  the  pipes  in  the 
evening.” 

For  he  was  greatly  delighted  to  be 
among  his  own  people  again  ;  and  he  was 
eager  in  his  questions  of  the  men  as  to 
all  that  had  happened  in  his  absence  ; 
and  it  was  no  small  thing  to  them  that 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  should  remember 
their  affairs,  too,  and  ask  after  their 
families  and  friends.  Donald’s  loyalty 
was  stronger  than  his  professional  pride. 
He  was  not  offended  that  he  had  been 
silenced  ;  he  only  bottled  up  his  musical 
fervor  all  the  more  ;  and  at  length,  as  he 
neared  the  land,  and  knew  that  Lady 
Macleod  and  Miss  Macleod  were  within 
hearing,  he  took  it  that  he  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  what  was  proper  to 
the  occasion,  and  once  more  the  proud 
and  stirring  march  strove  with  the  sound 
of  the  hurrying  waves.  Nor  was  that 
all.  The  piper-lad  was  doing  his  best. 
Never  before  had  he  put  such  fire  into 
his  work  ;  but  as  they  got  close  in  shore 
the  joy  in  his  heart  got  altogether  the 
mastery  of  him,  and  away  he  broke  into 
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the  mad  delight  of  Lady  Mary  Ramsay's 
Reel,  Hamish  on  the  quay  heard,  and 
he  strutted  about  as  if  he  were  himself 
playing,  and  that  before  the  Queen. 
And  then  he  heard  another  sound — that 
of  Macleod's  voice. 

"  Stand  by,  lads !  .  .  .  Doum  with 

her!" — and  the  flapping  sail,  with  its 
swinging  gaff,  rattled  down  into  the  boat. 
At  the  same  moment,  Oscar  made  a 
clean  spring  into  the  water,  gained  the 
landing-steps,  and  dashed  upwards — 
dripping  as  he  was — to  two  ladies  who 
were  standing  on  the  quay  above.  And 
Janet  Macle^  so  far  forgot  what  was 
due  to  her  best  gown  that  she  caught  his 
head  in  her  arms,  as  he  pawed  and 
whined  with  delight. 

That  was  a  glad  enough  party  that 
started  off  and  up  the  hill-side  for  Cas¬ 
tle  Dare.  Janet  Macleod  did  not  care 
to  conceal  that  she  had  been  crying  a 
little  bit ;  and  there  were  proud  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  stately  old  dame  who 
walked  with  her  ;  but  the  most  excited 
of  all  was  Hamish,  who  could  by  no 
means  be  got  to  understand  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  did  not  all  at  once  want  to  hear 
about  the  trial  of  the  young  setters,  and 
the  price  of  the  sheep  sold  the  week  be¬ 
fore  at  Tobermory,  and  the  stag  that  was 
chased  by  the  Carsaig  men  on  T  uesday. 

“  Confound  it  !  Hamish,”  Macleod 
said,  laughing,  ”  leave  all  those  things 
till  after  dinner.” 

“  Oh  ay,  oh  ay.  Sir  Keith,  we  will  hef 
plenty  of  time  after  dinner,”  said  Ham¬ 
ish,  just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  party, 
but  very  nervously  working  with  the 
ends  of  his  thumbs  all  the  time  ;  ”  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  the  fine  big  stag  that  has 
been  coming  down  every  night — every 
night,  as  1  am  a  living  man — to  Mrs. 
Murdoch’s  com  ;  and  I  w-as  saying  to 
her,  *  Just  hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
doch,’  that  wass  what  I  will  say  to  her, 

‘  just  hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Murdoch, 
and  be  a  civil  woman,  for  a  day  or  two 
days,  and  when  Sir  Keith  comes  home, 
it  iss  no  more  at  all  the  stag  will  trouble 
you — oh  no,  no  more  at  all — there  will 
be  no  more  trouble  about  the  stag  when 
Sir  Keith  comes  home.’  ” 

And  old  Hamish  laughed  at  his  own 
wit — but  it  was  in  a  sort  of  excited  way. 

“  Look  here,  Hamish — I  want  you  to 
do  this  for  me,”  Macleod  said  ;  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  face  of  the  old  man — it  was  a 


fine  face,  too,  with  its  aquiline  nose,  and 
grizzled  hair,  and  keen,  hawk-like  eyes 
— was  full  of  an  eager  attention.  ”  Go 
back  and  fetch  that  little  boy  I  left  with 
Donald.  You  had  better  look  after  him 
yourself.  I  don’t  think  any  water  came 
over  him  ;  but  give  him  dry  clothes  if  he 
is  wet  at  all.  And  feed  him  up  :  the  lit¬ 
tle  beggar  will  take  a  lot  of  fattening 
without  any  harm.” 

”  Where  is  he  to  go  ?”  said  Hamish, 
doubtfully. 

“  You  are  to  make  a  keeper  of  him. 
When  you  have  fattened  him  up  a  bit, 
teach  him  to  feed  the  dogs.  When  he 
gets  bigger,  he  can  clean  the  guns,” 

“  I  will  let  no  man  or  boy  clean  the 
guns  for  you  but  myself.  Sir  Keith,”  the 
old  man  said,  quite  simply,  and  without 
a  shadow  of  disrespect.  ”  I  will  hef  no 
risk  of  the  kind.” 

“  Very  well,  then  ;  but  go  and  get  the 
boy,  and  make  him  at  home  as  much  as 
you  can.  Feed  him  up.” 

“  Who  is  it,  Keith,”  his  cousin  said, 
”  that  you  are  speaking  of  as  if  he  was  a 
sheep  or  a  calf  ?’  ’ 

“  Faith,”  said  he,  laughing,  ”  if  the 
philanthropists  heard  of  it,  they  would 
prosecute  me  for  slave-stealing.  I  bought 
the  boy — for  a  sovereign.  ” 

“  I  think  you  have  made  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain,  Keith,”  his  mother  said  ;  but  she 
was  quite  prepared  to  hear  of  some  ab¬ 
surd  whim  of  his. 

-  ”  Well,”  said  he,  ”  I  was  going  into 
Trafalgar  Square,  where  the  National 
Gallery  of  pictures  is,  mother,  and  there 
is  a  cab-stand  in  the  street,  and  there 
was  a  cabman  standing  there,  munching 
at  a  lump  of  dry  bread,  that  he  cut  with 
a  jack-knife.  1  never  saw  a  cabman  do 
that  before  ;  I  should  have  been  less  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  had  been  having  a  chicken 
and  a  bottle  of  port.  However,  in  front 
of  this  big  cabman,  this  little  chap  I  have 
brought  with  me  was  standing  ;  quite  in 
rags  ;  no  shoes  on  his  feet ;  no  cap  on 
his  wild  hair  ;  and  he  was  looking  flxedly 
at  the  big  lump  of  bread.  I  never  saw 
any  animal  look  so  starved  and  so  hun¬ 
gry  ;  his  eyes  were  quite  glazed  with  the 
fascination  of  seeing  the  man  ploughing 
away  at  this  lump  of  loaf.  And  I  never 
saw  any  child  so  thin.  His  hands  were 
like  the  claws  of  a  bird  ;  and  his  trousers 
were  short  and  tom,  so  that  you  could 
see  his  legs  were  like  two  pi})e-stems. 
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At  last  the  cabman  saw  him.  ‘  Get  out 
o’  the  way,’  says  he.  The  little  chap 
slunk  off,  frightened,  I  suppose.  Then 
the  man  changed  his  mind.  ‘  Come 
here,’  says  he.  But  the  little  chap  was 
frightened,  and  wouldn’t  come  back  ;  so 
he  went  after  him,  and  thrust  the  loaf 
into  his  hand,  and  bade  him  be  off.  I 
can  tell  you  the  way  he  went  into  that 
loaf  was  very  fine  to  see.  It  was  like  a 
weasel  at  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  ;  it  was  like 
an  otter  at  the  back  of  a  salmon.  And 
that  was  how  I  made  his  acquaintance,” 
Macleod  added  carelessly. 

“But  you  have  not  told  us  why  you 
brought  him  up  here,”  his  mother  said. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, 
”  I  was  looking  at  him,  and  1  wondered 
whether  Highland  mutton  and  Highland 
air  would  make  any  difference  in  the 
wretched  little  skeleton  ;  and  so  I  made 
his  acquaintance.  1  went  home  with 
him  to  a  fearful  place — I  have  got  the 
address,  but  I  did  not  know  there  were 
such  quarters  in  London — and  I  saw  his 
mother.  The  poor  woman  was  very  ill  ; 
and  she  had  a  lot  of  children  ;  and  she 
seemed  quite  glad  when  I  offered  to  take 
this  one  and  make  a  herd  or  a  game- 
keeper  of  him.  1  promised  he  should 
go  to  visit  her  once  a  year,  that  she 
might  see  whether  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence.  And  I  gave  her  a  sovereign.” 

“  You  w’ere  quite  right,  Keith,”  his 
cousin  said  gravely  ;  "  you  run  a  great 
risk.  Do  they  hang  slavers  ?”  * 

’’  Mother,”  said  he,  for  by  this  time 
the  ladies  were  standing  still,  so  that 
Hamish  and  the  new  gillie  should  over¬ 
take  them,  “  you  mustn’t  laugh  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  chap  when  you  see  him  with  the  plaid 
taken  off.  The  fact  is,  I  took  him  to  a 
shop  in  the  neighborhood  to  get  some 
clothes  for  him,  but  I  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  small  enough.  He  look  ridic¬ 
ulous  ;  but  you  mustn’t  laugh  at  him,  for 
he  is  like  a  girl  for  sensitiveness.  But 
when  he  has  been  fed  up  a  bit,  and  got 
some  Highland  air  into  his  lungs,  his 
own  mother  won't  know  him.  And  you 
will  get  him  some  other  clothes,  Janet — 
a  kilt  maybe — when  his  legs  get  stronger.  ’  ’ 

Whatever  Keith  Macleod  did  was  sure 
to  be  right  in  his  mother’s  eyes  ;  and  she 
only  said,  with  a  laugh — 

“  Well,  Keith,  you  are  not  like  your 
brothers.  When  they  brought  me  home 
presents,  it  was  pretty  things  ;  but  all 


your  curiosities,  wherever  you  go,  are 
the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  so 
that  the  people  laugh  at  you  and  say 
that  Castle  Dare  is  becoming  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  Mull.” 

“  Mother,  I  don’t  care  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  say.” 

“  And  indeed  I  know  that,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

Their  waiting  had  allowed  Hamish 
and  the  new  gillie  to  overtake  them,  and 
certainly  the  latter — deprived  of  his  plaid 
— presented  a  sufficiently  ridiculous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  trousers  and  jacket  that 
were  obviously  too  big  for  him.  But 
neither  Lady  Macleod  nor  Janet  laughed 
at  all  when  they  saw  this  starved  London 
waif  before  them. 

“  Johnny,”  said  Macleod,  "  here  are 
two  ladies  who  will  be  very  kind  to  you, 
so  you  needn’t  be  afraid  to  live  here.” 

But  Johnny  did  look  mortally  afraid, 
and  instinctively  once  more  took  hold 
of  Macleod’s  coat.  Then  he  seemed  to 
have  some  notion  of  his  duty.  He  drew 
back  one  foot,  and  made  a  sort  of  curt¬ 
sey.  Probably  he  had  seen  girls  do  this, 
in  mock-heroic  fashion,  in  some  London 
court. 

“  And  are  you  very  tired  ?”  said  Janet 
Macleod,  in  that  soft  voice  of  hers  that 
all  children  loved. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  child. 

“  Kott  bless  me  !”  cried  Hamish,  “  I 
did  not  know  that  !” — and  therewith  the 
old  man  caught  up  Johnny  Wickes  as  if 
he  had  been  a  bit  of  ribbon,  and  flung  him 
on  to  his  shoulder,  and  marched  off  to 
Castle  Dare. 

Then  the  three  Macleods  continued  on 
their  w’ay — through  the  damp-smelling 
fir-w'ood  ;  over  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  brawling  brook  ;  again  through  the 
fir-wood  ;  until  they  reached  the  open 
space  surrounding  the  big  stone  house. 
They  stood  for  a  minute  there — high 
over  the  great  plain  of  the  sea,  that  was 
beautiful  with  a  thousand  tints  of  light. 
And  there  was  the  green  island  of  Ulva, 
and  there  the  darker  rocks  of  Colonsay, 
and  farther  out,  amid  tHe  windy  vapor 
and  sunlight,  Lunga,  and  Fladda,  and 
the  Dutchman’s  Cap,  changing  in  their 
hue  every  minute  as  the  clouds  came 
driving  over  the  sea. 

“  Mother,”  said  he,  "  I  have  not 
tasted  fresh  air  since  I  left.  I  am  not 
sorry  to  get  back  to  Dare.” 
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“  And  I  don’t  think  we  are  sorry  to 
see  you  back,  Keith,”  his  cousin  said 
modestly. 

And  yet*  the  manner  of  his  welcome 
was  not  imposing ;  they  are  not  very 
good  at  grand  ceremonies  on  the  western 
shores  of  Mull.  It  is  true  that  Donald, 
relieved  of  the  care  of  Johnny  Wickes, 
had  sped  by  a  short-cut  through  the  fir- 
wood,  and  was  now  standing  in  the 
gravelled  space  outside  the  house,  play¬ 
ing  the  Heights  of  Alma  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  all  the  Mac  Cruimins  that  ever 
lived.  But  as  for  the  ceremony  of  wel¬ 
come,  this  was  all  there  was  of  it.  When 
Keith  Macleod  went  up  to  the  hall-door, 
he  found  a  small  girl  of  five  or  six  stand¬ 
ing  quite  by  herself  at  the  open  entrance. 
This  was  Christina,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Hamish,  a  pretty  little  girl  with  wide 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair. 

"  Hallo,  Christina,”  said  Macleod, 
”  won’t  you  let  me  into  the  house  ?” 

"  This  is  for  you.  Sir  Keith,”  said  she 
in  the  Gaelic,  and  she  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  white  heather. 
Now  white  heather,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  is  known  to  bring  great  good 
fortune  to  the  possessor  of  it. 

“  And  it  is  a  good  omen,”  said  he 
lightly,  as  he  took  the  child  up  and 
kissed  her.  And  that  was  the  manner  of 
his  welcome  to  Castle  Dare. 

Chapter  XIII. 

AT  HOME. 

The  two  women-folk  with  whom  he 
was  most  nearly  brought  into  contact, 
were  quite  convinced  that  his  stay  in 
London  had  in  no  wise  altered  the  buoy¬ 
ant  humor  and  brisk  activity  of  Keith 
Macleod.  Castle  Dare  awoke  into  a 
new  life  on  his  return.  He  was  all  about 
and  over  the  place,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Hamish  ;  and  he  had  a  friendly 
word  and  smile  for  every  one  he  met. 
He  was  a  good  master  ;  perhaps  he  was 
none  the  less  liked  because  it  was  pretty 
well  understood  that  he  meant  to  be 
master.  His  good-nature  had  nothing 
of  weakness  in  it.  “  If  you  love  me,  I 
love  you,”  says  the  Gaelic  proverb ; 
‘  ‘  otherunse  do  not  come  near  me.  ’  ’  There 
was  not  a  man  or  lad  about  the  place 
who  would  not  have  adventured  his  life 
for  Macleod  ;  but  all  the  same  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  handsome  young 


"master,  who  seemed  to  go  through  life 
with  a  merry  laugh  on  his  face,  was  not 
one  to  be  trifled  with.  This  John  Fra¬ 
ser,  an  Aberdeen  man,  discovered  on 
the  second  night  after  Macleod’s  return 
to  Castle  Dare. 

Macleod  had  the  salmon-fishing  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  had  a  boat’s  crew 
of  four  men  engaged  in  the  work.  One 
of  these  having  fallen  sick,  Hamish  had 
to  hire  a  new  hand,  an  Aberdeenshire 
man,  who  joined  the  crew  just  before 
Macleod’s  departure  from  London.  This 
Fraser  turned  out  to  be  a  “  dour”  man  ; 
and  his  discontent  and  grumbling  seemed 
to  be  affecting  the  others,  so  that  the 
domestic  |>eace  of  Dare  was  threatened. 
On  the  night  in  question,  old  Hamish 
came  into  Macleod’s  conjoint  library  and 
gun-room. 

“  The  fishermen  hef  been  asking  me 
again,  sir,”  observed  Hamish,  with  his 
cap  in  his  hand.  “  What  will  I  say  to 
them  ?” 

“Oh,  about  the  wages?”  Macleod 
said,  turning  round. 

“  Ay,  sir.” 

“  W’ell,  Hamish,  I  don’t  object.  Tell 
them  that  what  they  say  is  right.  This 
year  has  been  a  very  good  year  ;  we  have 
made  some  money  ;  I  will  give  them  the 
two  shillings  a  week  more  if  they  like. 
But  then,  look  here,  Hamish  :  if  they 
have  their  wages  raised  in  a  good  year, 
they  must  have  them  lowered  in  a  bad 
year.  They  cannot  expect  to  share  the 
profit  without  sharing  the  loss  too.  Do 
you  understand  that, ‘Hamish 

“Yes,  Sir  Keith,  I  think  I  do.” 

”  Do  you  think  you  could  put  it  into 
good  Gaelic  for  them  ?  ” 

“  Oh  ay.” 

“  Then  tell  them  to  choose  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  make  it  clear.  ” 

”  Ay,  Sir  Keith,”  said  Hamish  ;  "  and 
if  it  was  not  for  that - man,  John  Fra¬ 

ser,  there  would  be  no  word  of  this 
thing.  And  there  is  another  thing  I  will 
hef  to  speak  to  you  about.  Sir  Keith  ; 
and  it  is  John  Fraser,  too,  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  I  will  know  that  fine. 
It  is  more  than  two  or  three  times  that 
you  will  warn  the  men  not  to  bathe  in 
the  bay  below  the  Castle ;  and  not  for 
many  a  day  will  any  one  do  that,  for  the 
Cave  bay,  it  is  not  more  as  half  a  mile 
away.  And  when  you  were  in  London, 
Sir  Keith,  it  was  this  man  John  Fraser, 
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he  would  bathe  in  the  bay  below  the 
Castle  in  the  morning,  and  he  got  one  or 
two  of  the  others  to  join  him  ;  and  when 
I  bade  him  go  away,  he  will  say  that  the 
sea  belongs  to  no  man.  And  this  morn¬ 
ing,  too - ” 

“This  morning!”  Macleod  said, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  There  was  an  an¬ 
gry  flash  in  his  eyes. 

“  Ay,  sir,  this  very  morning  I  saw  two 
of  them  myself — and  John  Fraser  he  was 
one  of  them — and  I  went  down  and  said 
to  them,  ‘  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  you,’ 
says  I  to  them,  ‘  if  Sir  Keith  will  find 
you  in  this  bay.’  ’’ 

“  Are  they  down  at  the  quay  now  ?’’ 
Macleod  said. 

“  Ay,  they  will  be  in  the  house  now.’’ 

“  Come  along  with  me,  Hamish.  I 
think  we  will  put  this  right.’’ 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  went  out  into  the 
cool  night  air,  followed  by  Hamish. 
They  passed  through  the  dark  fir-wood 
until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Atlantic 
again,  which  was  smooth  enough  to  show 
the  troubled  reflection  of  the  bigger  stars. 
They  went  down  the  hill-side  until  they 
were  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  then  they 
followed  the  rough  path  to  the  quay. 
The  door  of  the  square  stone  building 
was  open  ;  the  men  were  seated  on  rude 
stools  or  on  spare  coils  of  rope,  smoking. 
Macleod  called  them  out,  and  they  came 
to  the  door. 

*  “  Now  look  here,  lads,’’  said  he : 

"  you  know  I  will  not  allow  any  man  to 
bathe  in  the  bay  l)efore  the  house.  I 
told  you  before  ;  I  tell  you  now  for  the 
last  time.  They  that  want  to  bathe  can 
go  along  to  the  Cave  bay  ;  and  the  end 
of  it  is  this — and  there  will  be  no  more 
words  about  it — that  the  first  man  I 
catch  in  the  bay  before  the  house,  I  will 
take  a  horsewhip  to  him,  and  he  will 
have  as  good  a  run  as  ever  he  had  in  his 
life  !’’ 

With  that  he  was  turning  away,  when 
he  heard  one  of  the  men  mutter,  “  / 
would  like  to  see  you  do  it.  ’  ’  He  wheeled 
round  instantly — and  if  some  of  his  Lon¬ 
don  friends  could  have  seen  the  look  of 
his  face  at  this  moment,  they  might  have 
altered  their  opinion  about  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  certain  qualities  from  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Highlanders  of  our  own 
day. 

“  Who  said  that  ?’’  he  exclaimed. 

There  was  no  answer.  * 


“  Come  out  here,  you  four  men  !’’  he 
said.  “  Stand  in  a  line  there.  Now  let 
the  man  who  said  that  step  out  and  face 
me.  I  will  show  him  who  is  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  here.  If  he  thinks  he  can  master 
me,  well  :  but  it  is  one  or  the  other  of 
us  who  will  be  master  !’’ 

There  was  not  a  sound  or  a  motion  ; 
but  Macleod  suddenly  sprang  forward, 
caught  the  man  Fraser  by  the  throat,  and 
shook  him  thrice — ^as  he  might  have  sha¬ 
ken  a  reed. 

“You  scoundrel  !’’  he  said  ;  “  you 
coward  ! — are  you  afraid  to  own  it  was 
you  ?  There  has  been  nothing  but  bad 
feeling  since  ever  you  brought  your  ugly 
face  among  us — well,  we’ve  had  enough 
of  you  !’’ 

He  flung  him  back. 

“Hamish,”  said  he,  “  you  will  pay 
this  man  his  month’s  wages  to-night. 
Pack  him  off  with  the  Gometra  men  in 
the  morning  ;  they  will  take  him  out  to 
xYit  Pioneer.  And  look  you  here,  sir,” 
he  added,  turning  to  Fraser,  “  it  will  be 
a  bad  day  for  you  the  day  that  I  see 
your  face  again  anywhere  about  Castle 
Dare.” 

He  walked  off  and  up  to  the  house 
again,  followed  by  the  reluctant  Hamish. 
Hamish  had  spoken  of  this  matter  only 
that  Macleod  should  give  the  men  a  re¬ 
newed  warning ;  he  had  no  notion  that 
this  act  of  vengeance  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  And  where  were  they  to  get  a  man 
to  put  in  Fraser’s  place  ? 

It  was  about  an  hour  later  that  Ham¬ 
ish  again  came  into  the  room. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,’’  said  he, 
“  but  the  men  are  outside.” 

“  I  cannot  see  them.” 

“  They  are  ferry  sorry,  sir,  about  the 
whole  matter,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
bathing  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  man  Fraser  they  hef  brought  him  up 
to  say  he  is  ferry  sorry  too.” 

“  They  have  him  brought  up  ?” 

“  Ay,  sir,”  said  Hamish,  with  a  grave 
smile.  “  It  was  for  fighting  him  they 
were  one  after  the  other,  because  he  will 
make  a  bad  speech  to  you  ;  and  he  could 
not  fight  three  men,  one  after  the  other  ; 
and  so  they  hef  made  him  come  up  to 
say  he  is  ferry  sorry  too  ;  and  will  you 
let  him  stay  on  to  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  ?” 

"  No.  Tell  the  men  that  if  they  will 
behave  themselves,  we  can  go  on  as  w’e 
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did  before,  in  peace  and  friendliness  ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  master  in  this  place. 
And  I  will  not  have  a  sulky  fellow  like 
this  Fraser  stirring  up  quarrels.  He 
must  pack  and  be  off.” 

“  It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  another 
man,  Sir  Keith,”  old  Hamish  ventured 
to  say. 

”  Get  Sandy  over  from  the  Umpire.” 

”  But  surely  you  will  want  the  yacht, 
sir,  when  Mr.  Ogilvie  comes  to  Dare.” 

“  I  tell  you,  Hamish,  that  I  will  not 
have  that  fellow  about  the  place — that  is 
an  end  of  it.  Did  you  think  it  was  only 
a  threat  that  I  meant  ?  And  have  you 
not  heard  the  old  saying  that  ‘  one  does 
not  apply  plaster  to  a  threat  ’  ?  You 
will  send  him  to  Gometra  in  the  morning 
in  time  for  the  boat.” 

And  so  the  sentence  of  banishment 
was  confirmed  ;  and  Hamish  got  a  young 
fellow  from  Ulva  to  take  the  place  of 
Fraser  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  fishing  season  perfect  peace  and 
harmony  prevailed  between  master  and 
men. 

But  if  Lady  Macleod  and  Janet  saw 
no  change  whatever  in  Macleod’s  man¬ 
ner  after  his  return  from  the  south, 
Hamish,  who  was  more  alone  with  the 
young  man,  did.  Why  this  strange  in¬ 
difference  to  the  very  occupations  that 
used  to  be  the  chief  interest  of  his  life  ? 
He  would  not  go  out  after  the  deer  :  the 
velvet  would  be  on  their  horns  yet.  He 
would  not  go  out  after  the  grouse  :  what 
was  the  use  of  disturbing  them  before 
Mr.  Ogilvie  came  up  ? 

“  I  am  in  no  hurry,”  he  said,  almost 
petulantly.  “  Shall  I  not  have  to  be 
here  the  whole  winter  for  the  shooting  ?” 
— and  Hamish  was  amazed  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  winter  shooting  as  some  com¬ 
pulsory  duty,  whereas  in  these  parts  it 
far  exceeds  in  variety  and  interest  the 
very  limited  low-ground  shooting  of  the 
autumn.  Until  young  Ogilvie  came  up, 
Macleod  never  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  had  gone  fishing  two  or  three  days  ; 
but  had  generally  ended  by  surrendering 
his  rod  to  Hamish,  and  going  for  a  walk 
up  the  glen,  alone.  The  only  thing  he 
seemed  to  care  about  in  the  way  of  out- 
of-door  occupation,  was  the  procuring  of 
otter-skins  ;  and  every  man  and  boy  in 
his  service  was  ordered  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  that  stormy  coast  for  the 
prince  of  fur-bearing  animals.  Years 
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before  he  had  got  enough  skins  together 
for  a  jacket  for  his  cousin  Janet ;  and 
that  garment  of  beautiful,  thick,  black 
fur — dyed  black,  of  course — was  as  silk¬ 
en  and  rich  as  when  it  was  made.  Why 
should  he  forget  his  own  theory  of  Itt- 
ting  all  animals  have  a  chance  in  urging 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  otter  ? 

This  pre-occupation  of  mind,  of  which 
Hamish  was  alone  observant,  was  nearly 
inflicting  a  cruel  injury  on  Hamish  him¬ 
self.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  Norman  Ogilvie  was  expected  to 
arrive,  Hamish  went  in  to  his  master’s 
library.  Macleod  had  been  reading  a 
book  ;  but  he  had  pushed  it  aside  ;  and 
now  both  his  elbows  were  on  the  table, 
and  he  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
apparently  in  deep  meditation  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

“  Will  I  tek  the  bandage  off  Nell’s  foot 
now,  sir  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  if  you  like.  You  know  as 
much  as  I  do  ateut  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure,”  said  Hamish 
brightly,  “  that  she  will  do  ferry  well  to¬ 
morrow.  I  will  tek  her  whatever  ;  and 
I  can  send  her  home  if  it  is  too  much  for 
her.” 

Macleod  took  up  his  book  again. 

“  Very  well,  Hamish.  But  you  have 
plenty  to  do  about  the  house.  Duncan 
and  Sandy  can  go  with  us  to-morrow.” 

The  old  man  started,  and  looked  at 
his  master  for  a  second.  Then  he  said 
“  Ferry  well,  sir,”  in  a  low  voice,  and 
left  the  room. 

But  for  the  hurt,  and  the  wounded, 
and  the  sorrowful,  there  was  always  one 
refuge  of  consolation  in  Castle  Dare. 
Hamish  went  straight  to  Janet  Macleod  ; 
and  she  was  astonished  to  see  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  which  the  keen,  hard,  handsome 
face  of  the  old  man  was  capable.  Who 
before  had  ever  seen  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
Hamish  MacIntyre  ? 

“  And  perhaps  it  is  so,”  said  Hamish, 
with  his  head  hanging  down,  “  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  that  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
not  able  any  more  to  go  up  to  the  hills  ; 
but  if  I  am  not  able  for  that,  I  am  not 
able  for  anything  ;  and  I  will  not  ask  Sir 
Keith  to  keep  me  about  the  house  or 
about  the  yacht.  It  is  younger  men  will 
do  better  as  me  ;  and  I  can  go  away  to 
Greenock  ;  and  if  it  is  an  old  man  I  am, 
maybe  I  will  find  a  place  in  a  smack,  for 
all  that - ” 
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“  Oh  nonsense,  Hantish,”  Janet  Mac- 
leod  said,  with  her  kindly  ejres  bent  on 
him.  “  You  may  be  sure  Sir  Keith  did 

not  mean  anything  like  that - ” 

“  Ay,  mem,”  said  the  old  man  proud¬ 
ly,  •“  and  who  wass  it  that  first  put  a  gun 
into  his  hand  ;  and  who  wass  it  skinned 
the  ferry  first  seal  that  he  shot  in  Loch 
Scridain  ;  and  who  wass  it  told  him  the 
name  of  every  spar  and  sheet  of  the 
Umpire^  and  showed  him  how  to  hold  a 
tiller  ?  And  if  there  is  any  man  knows 
more  as  me  about  the  birds,  and  the 
deer,  that  is  right — let  him  go  out ;  but 
it  is  the  first  day  I  hef  not  been  out  with 
Sir  Keith  since  ever  I  wass  at  Castle 
Dare  ;  and  now  it  is  time  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  away  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  the 
younger  men  they  will  be  better  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  yacht  too.  But  I  can 
make  my  living  whatever.” 

“  Hamish,  you  are  speaking  like  a 
foolish  man,”  said  Janet  Macleod  to 
him.  “You  will  wait  here  now  till  I  go 
to  Sir  Keith.” 

She  went  to  him. 

“  Keith,”  said  she,  “  do  you  know 
that  you  have  nearly  broken  old  Ham¬ 
ish ’s  heart  ?” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  up  in  wonder, 

“  He  says  you  have  told  him  he  is  not 
to  go  out  to  the  shooting  with  you  to¬ 
morrow  ;  and  that  is  the  first  time  he 
has  been  superseded  ;  and  he  takes  it 
that  you  think  he  is  an  old  man  ;  and  he 
talks  of  going  away  to  Greenock  to  join 
a  smack.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,”  Macleod  said,  “  I 
was  not  thinking  when  I  told  him.  He 
may  come  with  us  if  he  likes.  At  the 
same  time,  Janet,  I  should  think  Nor¬ 
man  Ogilvie  will  laugh  at  seeing  the  but¬ 
ler  come  out  as  a  keeper.  ’  ’ 

"You  know  quite  well,  Keith,”  said 
his  cousin,  “  that  Hamish  is  no  more  a 
butler  than  he  is  captain  of  the  Umpire 
or  clerk  of  the  accounts.  Hamish  is 
simply  everybody  and  everything  at  Cas¬ 
tle  Dare.  And  if  you  speak  of  Norman 
Ogilvie — well,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
like  yourself,  Keith,  to  consult  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  old  man  rather  than  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  young  one.” 

“You  are  always  on  the  right  side, 
Janet.  Tell  Hamish  I  am  very  sorry. 
I  meant  him  no  disrespect.  And  he 
may  call  me  at  one  in  the  morning  if  he 


likes.  He  never  looked  on  me  but  as  a 
bit  of  his  various  machinery  for  killing 
things.” 

“  That  is  not  fair  of  you,  Keith,  Old 
Hamish  would  give  his  right  hand  to 
save  you  the  scratch  of  a  thorn,” 

.  She  went  off  to  cheer  the  old  man  ; 
and  he  turned  to  his  book.  But  it  was 
not  to  read  it ;  it  was  only  to  stare  at  the 
outside  of  it,  in  an  absent  sort  of  way. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  found  in  it  the  story 
of  a  young  aide-de-camp  who  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  message  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  field  while  a  battle  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  and  who  in  mere  bravado  rode 
across  a  part  of  the  ground  open  to  the 
enemy’s  fire.  He  came  back  laughing. 
He  had  been  hit,  he  confessed  ;  but  he 
had  escaped  ;  and  he  carelessly  shook  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood  from  a  flesh-wound 
on  his  hand.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
turned  pale,  wavered  a  little,  and  then 
fell  forward  on  his  horse’s  neck,  a  corpse. 

Macleod  was  thinking  about  this  story 
rather  gloomily.  But  at  last  he  got  up 
with  a  more  cheerful  air,  and  seized  his 
cap. 

“  And  if  it  is  my  death-wound  I  have 
got,”  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  as  he 
set  out  for  the  boat  that  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  shore,  “  I  will  not  cry  out 
too  soon.” 

Chapter  XIV. 

A  FRIEND. 

His  death-wound  !  There  was  but 
little  suggestion  of  any  death-wound 
about  the  manner  or  speech  of  this  light¬ 
hearted  and  frank-spoken  fellow  who 
now  welcomed  his  old  friend  Ogilvie 
ashore.  He  swung  the  gun-case  ir  to  the 
cart  as  if  it  had  been  a  bit  of  thread. 
He  himself  would  carry  Ogilvie’s  top¬ 
coat  over  his  arm. 

“  And  why  have  you  not  come  in  your 
hunting  tartan  ?”  said  he,  observing  the 
very  precise  and  correct  shooting  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  young  man. 

“  Not  likely,”  said  Mr,  Ogilvie,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  I  don’t  like  walking  through 
clouds  with  bare  knees,  with  a  chance  of 
sitting  down  on  an  adder  or  two.  And 
I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Macleod  :  if  the 
morning  is  wet  I  will  not  go  out  stalk¬ 
ing,  if  all  the  stags  in  Christendom  were 
there.  I  know  what  it  is,  I  have  had 
enough  of  it  in  my  younger  days” - 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  Macleod  said  sen- 
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ously,  “  you  must  not  talk  here  as  if  you 
could  do  what  you  liked.  It  is  not  what 
you  wish  to  do,  or  w'hat  you  don’t  wish 
to  do  ;  it  is  what  Hamish  orders  to  have 
done.  Do  you  think  I  would  dare  to 
tell  Hamish  what  we  must  do  to-mor¬ 
row  ?” 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  see  Hamish 
myself  ;  I  dare  say  he  remembers  me.” 

And  he  did  see  Hamish  that  evening, 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that 
if  the  morning  looked  threatening  they 
would  leave  the  deer  alone,  and  would 
merely  take  the  lower  lying  moors  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Castle  Dare. 
And  Hamish  took  great  care  to  impress 
on  the  young  man  that  Macleod  had  not 
yet  taken  a  gun  in  his  hand,  merely 
that  there  should  be  a  decent  bit  of  shoot¬ 
ing  when  his  guest  arrived. 

”  And  he  will  say  to  me,  only  yester¬ 
day,”  observed  Hamish  confidentially, 
*'  it  was  yesterday  itself  he  was  saying 
to  me,  ‘  Hamish,  when  Mr.  Ogilvie  comes 
here,  it  will  only  be  six  days  or  seven 
days  he  will  be  able  to  stop,  and  you  will 
try  to  get  him  two  or  three  stags.  And 
Hamish,’  this  is  what  he  will  say  to  me, 

‘  you  will  pay  no  heed  to  me,  for  I  hef 
plenty  of  the  shooting  whatever,  from 
the  one  year’s  end  to  the  other  year’s 
end,  and  it  is  Mr.  Ogilvie  you  will  look 
after.’  And  you  do  not  mind  the  rain, 
sir  ?  It  is  fine  warm  clothes  you  have 
got  on — fine  woollen  clothes  you  have, 
and  what  harm  will  a  shower  do  ?” 

"  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  rain,  so  long 
as  I  can  keep  moving — that’s  the  fact, 
Hamish,”  replied  Mr.  Ogilvie,  “but  I 
ddn’t  like  lying  in  wet  heather  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch.  And  I  don’t  care 
how  few  birds  there  are,  there  will  be 
plenty  to  keep  us  walking.  So  you  re- 
meml^r  me  after  all,  Hamish  ?” 

“  Oh  ay,  sir,”  said  Hamish,  with  a 
demure  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “  I  mind  fine 
the  time  you  will  fall  into  the  water  ofif 
the  rock  in  Loch  na  Keal.” 

“  There  now,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ogil¬ 
vie,  “  that  is  precisely  what  I  don’t  see 
the  fun  of  doing,  now  that  I  have  got  to 
man’s  estate,  and  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  killing  myself.  Do  you  think  I  would 
lie  down  now  on  wet  seaweed,  and  get 
slowly  soaked  through  with  the  rain  for 
a  whole  hour,  on  the  chance  of  a  seal 
coming  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  ? 
Of  course,  when  I  tried  to  get  up  I  w'as 


as  stiff  as  a  stone.  I  could  not  have 
lifted  the  rifle  if  a  "hundred  seals  had 
been  there.  And  it  was  no  wonder  at 
all  I  slipped  down  into  the  water.” 

“  But  the  sea-water,”  said  Hamish 
gravely,  “  there  will  no  harm  come  to 
you  of  the  sea-water.  ’  ’ 

“  I  want  to  have  as  little  as  possible 
of  either  sea-water  or  rain-water,”  said 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  decision.  “  I  believe 
Macleod  is  half  an  otter  himself.” 

Hamish  did  not  like  this,  but  he  only 
said  respectfully — 

“  I  do  not  think  Sir  Keith  is  afraid  of 
a  shower  of  rain  whatever.” 

These  gloomy  anticipations  were  sure¬ 
ly  uncalled  for  ;  for  during  the  whole  of 
the  past  week  the  Western  Isles  had 
basked  in  uninterrupted  sunlight,  with 
blue  skies  over  the  fair  blue  seas,  and  a 
resinous  warmth  exhaling  from  the  lone¬ 
ly  moors.  But  all  the  same,  next  morn¬ 
ing  broke  as  if  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  forebodings 
were  only  too  likely  to  be  realised.  The 
sea  was  leaden-hued,  and  apparently 
still,  though  the  booming  of  the  Atlantic 
swell,  into  the  great  caverns  could  be 
heard  Staffa,  and  Lunga,  and  the 
Dutchman  were  of  a  dismal  black  ;  the 
brighter  colors  of  Ulva  and  Colonsay 
seemed  coldly  grey  and  green  ;  and 
heavy  banks  of  cloud  lay  along  the  land, 
running  out  to  Ru-treshanish.  The  noise 
of  the  stream  rushing  down  through  the 
fir-wood  close  to  the  castle  seemed  louder 
than  usual,  as  if  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  It  was  rather  cold,  too  ;  all 
that  Lady  Macleod  and  Janet  could  say 
failed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  guest. 

But  when  Macleod — dressed  in  his 
home-spun  tartan  of  yellow  and  black — 
came  round  from  the  kennels  with  the 
dogs  and  Hamish,  and  the  tall  red-head¬ 
ed  lad,  Sandy,  it  appeared  that  they 
considered  this  to  be  rather  a  fine  day 
than  otherwise,  and  were  eager  to  be  off. 

“  Come  along,  Ogilvie,”  Macleod 
cried,  as  he  gave  his  friend’s  gun  to 
Sandy,  but  shouldered  his  own.  ”  Sor¬ 
ry  we  haven’t  a  dog-cart  to  drive  you  to 
the  moor,  but  it  is  not  far  off.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  think  a  cigar  in  the  library  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  a  morning  like 
this,”  said  Ogilvie,  rather  gloomily,  as 
he  put  up  the  collar  of  his  shooting  jack¬ 
et,  for  a  drop  or  two  of  rain  had  fallen. 

“  Nonsense,  man  ;  the  first  bird  you 
kill  will  cheer  you  up.” 
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Macleod  was  right ;  they  had  just 
passed  through  the  wood  of  young  larches 
close  to  Castle  Dare,  and  were  ascend¬ 
ing  a  rough  stone  road  that  led  by  the 
side  of  a  deep  glen,  when  a  sudden 
whirr,  close  by  them,  startled  the  silence 
of  this  gloomy  morning.  In  an  instant 
Macleod  had  whipped  his  gun  from  his 
shoulder  and  thrust  it  into  Ogilvie’s 
hands.  By  the  time  the  young  man  had 
full  cocked  the  right  barrel  and  taken  a 
quick  aim,  the  bird  was  half-way  across 
the  valley  ;  but  all  the  same  he  fired. 
For  another  second  the  bird  continued 
its  flight,  but  in  a  slightly  irregular  fash¬ 
ion  ;  then  down  it  went  like  a  stone  into 
the  heather,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chasm. 

“  Well  done,  sir  !”  cried  old  Hamish. 

“  Bravo  !”  called  out  Macleod. 

"  It  was  a  grand  long  shot !”  said 
Sandy,  as  he  unslipp>ed  the  sagacious  old 
retriever,  and  sent  her  down  into  the 
glen. 

They  had  scarcely  spoken  when  an¬ 
other  dark  object,  looking  to  the  startled 
eye  as  if  it  were  the  size  of  a  house, 
sprang  from  the  heather  close  by  and 
went  off  like  an  arrow,  uttering  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  sharp  crowings.  Why  did  not 
he  fire  ?  Then  they  saw  him  in  wild  de¬ 
spair  whip  down  the  gun,  full-cock  the  left 
barrel,  and  put  it  up  again.  The  bird 
was  just  disappearing  over  a  crest  of  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  and  as  Ogilvie  fired  he  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether. 

“  He’s  down,  sir  !”  cried  Hamish,  in 
great  excitement. 

“  I  don't  think  so,”  Ogilvie  answered, 
with  a  doubtful  air  on  his  face,  but  with 
a  bright  gladness  in  his  eyes  all  the  same. 

”  He’s  down,  sir  !”  Hamish  re-assert¬ 
ed.  ”  Come  away,  Sandy,  with  the  dog  !” 
he  shouted  to  the  red-headed  lad,  who  had 
gone  down  into  the  glen  to  help  Nell  in 
her  researches.  By  this  time  they  saw 
that  Sandy  was  re-crossing  the  bum 
with  the  grouse  in  his  hand,  Nell  follow¬ 
ing  him  contentedly.  They  whistled, 
and  again  whistled  ;  but  Nell  considered 
that  her  task  had  been  accomplished, 
and  alternately  looked  at  them  and  up 
at  her  immediate  master.  However, 
the  tail  lad,  probably  considering  that 
the  whistling  'was  meant  as  much  for 
him  as  for  the  retriever,  sprang  up  the 
side  of  the  glen  in  a  miraculous  fashion, 
catching  here  and  there  by  a  bunch  of 
N*w  SiRias.— Vou  XXVII.,  No.  6 


heather  or  the  stump  of  a  young  larch, 
and  presently  he  had  rejoined  the  party. 

”  Take  time,  sir,”  said  he  ;  “  take 
time.  Maybe  there  is  more  of  them 
about  here.  And  the  other  one,  I 
marked  him  down  from  the  other  side. 
We  will  get  him  ferry  well.”  , 

They  found  nothing,  however,  until 
they  had  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
where  Nell  speedily  made  herself  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  other  bird — a  fine  young 
cock  grouse,  plump,  and  in  splendid 
plumage. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  now,  Ogilvie  ?”  Macleod  asked. 

”  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  will  clear,”  said 
he,  shyly  ;  and  he  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  Hamish’s  assertions  that  they 
were  ”  ferry  pretty  shots — ferry  good 
shots  ;  and  it  was  always  a  right  thing 
to  put  cartridges  in  the  barrels  at  the 
door  of  a  house,  for  no  one  could  tell 
what  might  be  close  to  the  house  ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  not 
forgotten  the  use  of  a  gun  since  he  w’ent 
away  from  the  hills  to  live  in  England.” 

”  But  look  here,  Macleod,”  Mr;  Ogil¬ 
vie  said  :  ”  why  did  not  you  fire  your¬ 
self  ?” — and  he  was  very  properly  sur¬ 
prised  ;  for  the  most  generous  and  self- 
denying  of  men  are  apt  to  claim  their 
rights  when  a  grouse  gets  up  to  their 
side. 

”  Oh,”  said  Macleod  simply,  ”  I 
wanted  you  to  have  a  shot.” 

And  indeed  all  through  the  day  he  was 
obviously  far  more  concerned  about 
Ogilvie’s  shooting  than  his  own.  He 
took  all  the  hardest  work  on  himself — 
taking  the  outside  beat,  for  example,  if 
there  was  a  bit  of  unpromising  ground 
to  be  got  over.  When  one  or  other  of  the 
dogs  suddenly  showed  by  its  uplifted 
fore-paw,  its  rigid  tail,  and  its  slow,  cau¬ 
tious,  timid  look  round  for  help  and  en¬ 
couragement,  that  there  was  something 
ahead  of  more  importance  than  a  lark, 
Macleod  would  run  all  the  risks  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  give  Ogilvie  time  to  come  up.  If 
a  hare  ran  across  with  any  chance  of 
coming  within  shot  of  Ogilvie,  Macleod 
let  her  go  by  unscathed.  And  the  young 
gentleman  from  the  south  knew  enough 
about  shooting  to  understand  how  he 
was  being  favored  both  by  his  host  and 
— what  was  a  more  unlikely  thing — by 
Hamish. 

He  was  shooting  very  well,  too  ;  and 
48 
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his  spirits  rose  and  rose  until  the  low- ‘ 
ering  day  was  forgotten  altogether. 

“  We  are  in  for  a  soaker  this  time,” 
he  cried  quite  cheerfully,  looking  around 
at  one  moment. 

All  this  lonely  world  of  olive  greens 
and  browns  had  grown  strangely  dark. 
Even  the  hum  of  the  flies — the  only 
sound  audible  in  these  high  solitudes 
away  from  the  sea — seemed  still  ;  and  a 
cold  wind  began  to  blow  over  from 
Benan-Sloich.  The  plain  of  the  valley 
in  front  of  them  began  to  fade  from 
view  ;  then  they  found  themselves  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  clammy  fog  that  settled  on 
their  clothes  and  hung  about  their  eyelids 
and  beard  ;  while  water  began  to  run 
down  the  barrels  of  their  guns.  The 
wind  blew  harder  and  harder  ;  presently 
they  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and,  turning,  they  found  that  the 
cloud  had  swept  onward  towards  the  sea, 
leaving  the  rocks  on  the  nearest  hill-side 
all  glittering  wet  in  the  brief  burst  of 
sunlight.  It  was  but  a  glimmer.  Heav¬ 
ier  clouds  came  sweeping  over ;  down¬ 
right  rain  began  to  pour.  But  Ogilvie 
kept  manfully  to  his  work.  He  climbed 
over  the  stone  walls,  gripping  on  with 
his  wet  hands.  He  splashed  through 
the  boggy  land,  paying  no  attention  to 
his  footsteps.  And  at  last  he  got  to  fol¬ 
lowing  Macleod’s  plan  of  crossing  a 
bum,  which  was  merely  to  wade  through 
the  foaming  brown  water  instead  of 
looking  out  for  big  stones.  By  this  time 
the  letters  in  his  breast-pocket  were  a 
mass  of  pulp. 

“  Look  here,  Macleod,”  said  he,  with 
the  rain  running  down  his  face,  ”  I  can’t 
tell  the  difference  between  one  bird  and 
another.  If  I  shoot  a  partridge  it  isn’t 
my  fault.” 

"  All  right,”  said  Macleod.  “If  a 
partridge  is  fool  enough  to  be  up  here, 
it  deserves  it.” 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Ogilvie  sud¬ 
denly  threw  up  his  hands  and  his  gun, 
as  if  to  protect  his  face.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  object, — a  winged  object,  apparent- 
.  ly  without  a  tail — a  whirring  bunch  of 
loose  grey  feathers — a  creature  resem¬ 
bling  no  known  fowl — had  been  put  up 
by  one  of  the  dogs,  and  it  had  flown 
directly  at  Ogilvie’s  head.  It  passed 
him  at  about  half-a-yard’s  distance. 

"  What  in  all  the  world  is  that  ?”  he 
cried,  jumping  round  to  have  a  look  at  it. 


“  W'hy,”  said  Macleod,  who  was  roar¬ 
ing  with  laughter,  “it  is  a  baby  black¬ 
cock,  just  out  of  the  shell,  I  should 
think  !” 

A  sudden  noise  behind  him  caused 
him  to  wheel  round,  and  instinctively  he 
put  up  his  gun.  He  took  it  down  again. 
“  That  is  the  old  hen,”  said  he,”  we’ll 
leave  her  to  look  after  her  chicks.  Ham- 
ish,  get  in  the  dogs,  or  they’ll  be  for 
eating  some  of  those  young  ones.  And 
you,  Sandy,  where  was  it  you  left  the 
basket  ?  We  will  go  for  our  splendid 
banquet  now,  Ogilvie.” 

That  was  an  odd-looking  party  that 
by-and-by  might  have  been  seen  crouch¬ 
ing  under  the  lee  of  a  stone  wall,  with  a 
small  brook  running  by  their  feet.  They 
had  taken  down  wet  stones  for  seats  ; 
and  these  were  somewhat  insecurely  fixed 
on  the  steep  bank.  But  neither  the  rain, 
nor  the  gloom,  nor  the  loneliness  of  the 
silent  moors,  seemed  to  have  damped 
their  spirits  much. 

“  It  really  is  awfully  kind  of  you, 
Ogilvie,”  Macleod  said,  as  he  threw  half 
a  sandwich  to  the  old  black  retriever, 
“  to  take  pity  on  a  solitary  fellow  like 
myself.  You  can’t  tell  how  glad  I  was 
to  see  you  on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer. 
And  now  that  you  have  taken  all  the 
trouble  to  come  to  this  place — and  have 
taken  your  chance  of  our  poor  shooting 
— this  is  the  sort  of  day  you  get !” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
who  did  not  refuse  to  have  his  tumbler 
replenished  by  the  attentive  Hamish, 
“it  is  quite  the  other  way.  I  consider 
myself  precious  lucky.  I  consider  the 
shooting  first-rate  ;  and  it  isn’t  every 
fellow  would  deliberately  hand  the  whole 
thing  over  to  his  friend — as  you  have 
been  doing  all  day.  And  I  suppose  bad 
weather  is  as  bad  elsewhere  as  it  is  here  ?’  ’ 

Macleod  was  carelessly  filling  his  pipe 
— and  obviously  thinking  of  something 
very  different. 

"  Man,  Ogilvie,”  he  said,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence,  “  I  never  knew  before 
how  fearfully  lonely  a  life  we  lead  here. 
If  we  were  out  on  one  of  the  Treshnish 
Islands,  with  nothing  round  us  but 
skarts  and  fulls,  we  could  scarcely  be 
lonelier.  And  I  have  been  thinking  all 
the  morning  what  this  must  look  like  to 
you.” 

He  glanced  round — at  the  sombre 
browns  and  greens  of  the  solitary  moor- 
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land— at  the  black  rocks  jutting  out 
here  and  there  from  the  scant  grass — at 
the  silent  and  gloomy  hills,  and  the 
overhanging  clouds. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
places  we  saw  in  London — and  the 
crowds  of  people — the  constant  change, 
and  amusement,  and  life.  And  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  packed  up  your 
traps  to-morrow  morning,  and  fled.” 

“  My  dear  boy,”  observed  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie,  confidentially,  “  you  are  giving  me 
credit  for  a  vast  amount  of  sentiment. 

I  haven’t  got  it.  I  don’t  know  what  it 
is.  But  I  know  when  I  am  jolly  well 
off.  I  know  when  I  am  in  good  quar¬ 
ters,  with  good  shooting,  and  with  a 
good  sort  of  chap  to  go  about  with. 
As  for  London — bah  !  I  rather  think 
you  got  your  eyes  dazzled  for  a  minute, 
Macleod.  You  weren’t  long  enough 
there  to  find  it  out.  And  wouldn’t  you 
get  precious  tired  of  big  dinners,  and 
garden  parties,  and  all  that  stuff,  after 
a  time  ?  Macleod,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  ever  saw  anything  at  Lady  Beau¬ 
regard’s  as  fine  as  thatt” 

And  he  pointed  to  a  goodly  show  of 
birds,  with  a  hare  or  two,  that  Sandy 
had  taken  out  of  the  bag,  so  as  to  count 
them. 

”  Of  course,”  said  this  wise  young 
man,  “  there  is  one  case  in  which  that 
London  life  is  all  very  well.  If  a  man 
is  awful  spoons  on  a  girl,  then  of  course 
he  can  trot  after  her  from  house  to 
house,  and  walk  his  feet  off  in  the  Park. 

I  remember  a  fellow  saying  a  very  clever 
thing  about  the  reasons  that  took  a  man 
into  society.  What  was  it  now  ?  Let 
me  see — it  was  either  to  look  out  for  a 
wife — or — or ’  ’ 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  trying  to  recollect 
the  epigram  and  to  light  a  wax  match  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  he  failed  in  both. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  ”  I  won’t  spoil  it ; 
but  don’t  you  believe  that  any  one  you 
met  in  London  wouldn’t  be  precious 
glad  to  change  places  with  us  at  this 
moment.” 

Any  one  ?  What  was  the  situation  ? 
Pouring  rain,  leaden  skies,  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  the  high  nft>ors,  the  sound  of 
roaring  waters.  And  here  they  were 
crouching  under  a  stone  wall,  with  their 
dripping  fingers  lighting  match  after 
match  for  their  damp  pipes,  with  not  a 
few  midges  in  the  moist  and  clammy  air. 


and  with  a  faint  halo  of  steam  plainly 
arising  from  the  leather  of  their  boots. 
When  Fionaghal  the  Fair  Stranger  came 
from  over  the  blue  sea's  to  her  new 
home,  was  this  the  picture  of  Highland 
life  that  was  presented  to  her  ? 

“Lady  Beauregard,  for  example?” 
said  Macleod. 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  women,” 
observed  the  sagacious  boy  ;  “  I  never 
could  make  out  a  woman’s  notions  about 
anything.  I  dare  say  they  like  London 
life  well  enough  ;  for  there  they  can 
show  6ff  their  shoulders  and  their  dia¬ 
monds.” 

“  Ogilvie,”  Macleod  said  with  a  sud¬ 
den  earnestness,  “  I  am  fretting  my 
heart  out  here — that  is  the  fact.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  poor  old  mother — and 
Janet — but  I  will  tell  you  another  time.” 

He  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  took  his 
gun  from  Sandy.  His  companion — won¬ 
dering  not  a  little,  but  saying  nothing — 
did  likewise.  Was  this  the  man  who 
had  always  seemed  rather  proud  of  his 
hard  life  on  the  hills  ?  who  had  regard¬ 
ed  the  idleness  and  effeminacy  of  town- 
life  with  something  of  an  unexpressed 
scorn  ?  A  young  fellow  in  robust  health 
and  splendid  spirits — an  eager  sportsman 
and  an  accurate  shot — out  for  his  first 
shooting-day  of  the  year  :  was  it  intelli¬ 
gible  that  he  should  be  visited  by  senti¬ 
mental  regrets  for  London  drawing- 
rooms  and  vapid  talk  ?  The  getting  up 
of  a  snipe  interrupted  these  specula¬ 
tions  ;  Ogilvie  blazed  away,  missing  with 
both  barrels  ;  Macleod,  who  had  been 
waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shots, 
then  put  up  his  gun,  and  presently  the 
bird  tumbled  down  some  fifty  yards  off. 

“  You  haven’t  warmed  to  it  yet,” 
Macleod  said,  charitably.  “  The  first 
half-hour  after  luncheon  a  man  always 
shoots  badly.” 

“  Especially  when  his  clothes  are 
glued  to  his  skin,  from  head  to  foot,” 
said  Ogilvie. 

“You  will  soon  walk  some  heat  into 
yourself.” 

And  again  they  went  on,  Macleod 
pursuing  the  same  tactics,  so  that  his 
companion  had  the  cream  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  Despite  the  continual  soaking  rain, 
Ogilvie’ s  spirits  seemed  to  become  more 
and  more  buoyant.  He  was  shooting 
capitally  ;  one  very  long  shot  he  made, 
bringing  down  an  old  black-cock  with  a 
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thump  on  the  heather,  causing  Hamish 
to  exclaim — 

“  Well  done,  sir !  It  is  a  glass  of 
whisky  you  will  deserve  for  that  shot.” 

WhereupKjn  Mr.  Ogilvie  stopped  and 
modestly  hinted  that  he  would  accept  of 
at  least  a  moiety  of  the  proffered  reward. 

“  Do  you  know,  Hamish,”  said  he, 
”  that  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  in  the 
world  to  get  wet  right  through,  for  you 
know  you  can’t  be  worse,  and  it  gives 
you  no  trouble  ?” 

“  And  a  whole  glass  will  do  you  no 
harm,  sir,  ”  shrewdly  observed  Hamish. 

“  Not  in  the  clouds.” 

“  The  what,  sir  ?” 

“  The  clouds.  Don’t  you  consider 
we  are  going  shooting  through  clouds  ?’  ’ 

“  There  will  be  a  snipe  or  two  down 
here,  sir,”  said  Hamish,  moving  on  ; 
for  he  could  not  understand  conundrums 
— especially  conundrums  in  English. 

The  day  remained  of  this  moist  char¬ 
acter  to  the  end  ;  but  they  had  plenty  of 
sport ;  and  they  had  a  heavy  bag  on 
their  return  to  Castle  Dare.  Macleod 
was  rather  silent  on  the  way  home. 
Ogilvie  was  still  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
his  friend  should  have  taken  this  sudden 
dislike  to  living  in  a  place  he  had  lived 
in  all  his  life.  Nor  could  he  understand 
why  Macleod  should  have  deliberately 
surrendered  to  him  the  chance  of  bag¬ 
ging  the  brace  of  grouse  that  got  up  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  scarcely, 
he  considered,  within  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature. 

Chapter  XV. 

A  CONFESSION. 

And  once  again  the  big  dining-hall  of 
Castle  Dare  was  ablaze  with  candles  ; 
and  Janet  was  there,  gravely  listening  to 
the  garrulous  talk  of  the  boy-officer  ;  and 
Keith  Macleod,  in  his  dress  tartan  ;  and 
the  noble-looking  old  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  who  more  than  once  expressed 
to  her  guest,  in  that  sweetly-modulated 
and  gracious  voice  of  hers,  how  sorry 
she  was  he  had  had  so  bad  a  day  for  the 
first  day  of  his  visit. 

“  It  IS  different  with  Keith,”  said  she, 
“  for  he  is  used  to  be  out  in  all  weath¬ 
ers.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  live 
out-of-doors.” 

“  But  you  know,  auntie,”  said  Janet 
Macleod,  ”  a  soldier  is  much  of  the  same 
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thing.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  soldier 
with  an  umbrella  ?” 

”  All  I  know  is,”  remarked  Mr.  Ogil¬ 
vie — who,  in  his  smart  evening  dress, 
and  with  his  face  flushed  into  a  rosy 
warmth  after  the  cold  and  the  wet,  did 
not  look  particularly  miserable — ”  that  I 
don’t  remember  ever]  enjoying  myself  so 
much  in  one  day.  But  the  fact  is.  Lady 
Macleod,  your  son  gave  me  all  the  shoot¬ 
ing  ;  and  Hamish  was  sounding  my 
praises  all  day  long,  so  that  I  almost  got 
to  think  I  could  shoot  the  birds  without 
putting  up  the  gun  at  all ;  and  when  I 
made  a  frightful  bad  miss,  everybody 
declared  the  bird  was  dead  round  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.” 

”  And  indeed  you  were  not  making 
many  misses,”  Macleod  said.  ”  But  we 
will  try  your  nerve,  Ogilvie,  with  a  stag 
or  two,  I  hope.” 

"I  am  on  for  anything.  What  with 
Hamish’s  flattery  and  the  luck  I  had  to¬ 
day,  I  begin  to  believe  I  could  bag  a 
brace  of  tigers  if  they  were  coming  at  me 
fifty  miles  an  hour.” 

Dinner  over,  and  Donald  having 
played  his  best  (no  doubt  he  had  learned 
that  the  stranger  was  an  officer  in  the 
93d),  the  ladies  left  the  dining-hall,  and 
presently  Macleod  proposed  to  his  friend 
that  they  should  go  into  the  library  and 
have  a  smoke.  Ogilvie  was  nothing 
loth.  They  went  into  the  odd  little 
room,  with  its  guns,  and  rods,  and 
stuffed  birds,  and,  lying  prominently  on 
the  writing-table,  a  valuable  little  heap 
of  dressed  otter-skins.  Although  the 
night  was  scarcely  cold  enopgh  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  there  was  a  log  of  wood  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  fireplace ;  there  were  two 
easy-chairs,  low  and  roomy  ;  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  were  some  glasses  and  a  big, 
black,  broad-bottomed  bottle,  such  as 
used  to  carry  the  still  vintages  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  even  into  the  remote  wilds  of  the 
Highlands,  before  the  art  of  making 
sparkling  wines  had  beeiv  discovered. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  lit  a  cigar  ;  stretched  out  his 
feet  towards  the  blazing  log  ;  and  rubbed 
his  hands — which  were  not  as  white  as 
usual. 

“You  are  a  luciy  fellow,  Macleod,” 
said  he,  “  and  you  don’t  know  it.  You 
have  everything  about  you  here  to  make 
life  enjoyable.  ’  ’ 

“  And  I  feel  like  a  slave  tied  to  a  gal¬ 
ley-oar,”  said  he  quickly.  “I  try  to 
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hide  it  from  the  mother — for  it  would 
break  her  heart — and  from  Janet,  too  ; 
but  every  morning  I  rise,  the  dismalness 
of  being  alone  here — of  being  caged  up 
alone — eats  more  and  more  into  my 
heart.  When  I  look  at  you,  Ogilvie — 
to-morrow  morning  you  could  go  spin¬ 
ning  off  to  any  quarter  you  liked — to  see 
any  one  you  wanted  to  see - ” 

“  Macleod,”  said  his  companion, 
looking  up,  and  yet  speaking  rather 
slowly  and  timidly,  ‘‘if  I  were  to  say 
what  would  naturally  occur  to  any  one 
— you  won’t  be  offended  ?  What  you 
have  been  telling  me  is  absurd,  unnatu¬ 
ral,  impossible,  unless  there  is  a  woman 
in  the  case.” 

‘‘And  what  then?”  Macleod  said 
quickly,  as  he  regarded  his  friend  with 
a  watchful  look.  “You  have  guessed  ?” 

”  Yes,”  said  the  other — ”  Gertrude 
White.” 

Macleod  was  silent  for  a  second  or 
two.  Then  he  sate  down. 

”  I  scarcely  care  who  'knows  it  now,” 
said  he  absently,  ”  so  long  as  I  can’t 
fight  it  out  of  my  own  mind.  I  tried 
not  to  know  it.  I  tried  not  to  believe 
it.  I  argued  with  myself — laughed  at 
myself — invented  a  hundred  explanations 
of  this  cruel  thing  that  was  gnawing 
away  at  my  heart  and  giving  me  no 
peace,  night  or  day.  Why,  man,  Ogil¬ 
vie,  I  have  read  ‘  Pendennis  ’  !  Would 
you  think  it  possible  that  any  one  who 
has  read  ‘  Pendennis  ’  could  ever  fall  in 
love  with  an  actress  ?” 

^  He  jumped  to  his  feet  again — walked 
up  and  down  for  a  second  or  two — 
twisting  the  while  a  bit  of  a  casting-line 
round  his  finger  so  that  it  threatened  to 
cut  into  the  flesh. 

“  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  Ogilvie — 
now  that  I  am  speaking  to  any  one  about 
it,”  said  he — and  he  spoke  in  a  rapid, 
deep,  earnest  voice,  obviously  not  caring 
much  what  his  companion  might  think, 
so  that  he  could  relieve  his  overburdened 
mind — “  that  it  was  not  any  actress  I 
fell  in  love  with.  I  never  saw  her  in  a 
theatre  but  that  once.  I  hated  the 
theatre  whenever  I  thought  of  her  in  it. 
I  dared  scarcely  open  a  newspaper,  lest 
I  should  see  her  name.  I  turned  away 
from  the  posters  in  the  streets  :  when  I 
happened  by  some  accident  to  see  her 
publicly  paraded  that  way,  I  shuddered 
all  through — with  shame,  I  think  ;  and 


I  got  to  look  on  her  father  as  a  sort  of 
devil,  that  had  been  allowed  to  drive 
about  that  beautiful  creature  in  vile 
chains.  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you.  When 
I  have  heard  him  talking  away  in  that 
infernal,  cold,  precise  way  about  her 
duties  to  her  art — and  insisting  that  she 
should  have  no  sentiments  or  feelings  of 
her  own,  and  that  she  should  simply  use 
every  emotion  as  a  bit  of  something  to 
impose  on  the  public — a  bit  of  her  trade 
— an  exposure  of  her  own  feelings  to 
make  people  clap  their  hands — I  have 
sat  still  and  wondered  at  myself  that  I 
did  not  jump  up  and  catch  him  by  the 
throat  and  shake  the  life  out  of  his  mis¬ 
erable  body.  ’  ’ 

”  You  have  cut  your  hand,  Macleod.” 

He  shook  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  off. 

”  Why,  Ogilvie,  when  I  saw  you  on 
the  bridge  of  the  steamer,  I  nearly  went 
mad  with  delight.  I  said  to  myself, 

‘  Here  is  some  one  who  has  seen  her, 
and  spoken  to  her  ;  who  will  know  when 
I  tell  him.  ’  And  now  that  I  am  telling 
you  of  it,  Ogilvie,  you  will  see — you  will 
understand — that  it  is  not  any  actress  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with — it  was  not  the 
fascination  of  an  actress  at  all — but  the 
fascination  of  the  woman  herself  ;  the 
fascination  of  her  voice,  and  her  sweet 
ways,  and  the  very  way  she  walked,  too, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  heart.  There 
was  a  sort  of  wonder  about  her  ;  what¬ 
ever  she  did,  or  said,  was  so  beautiful, 
and  simple,  and  sweet !  And  day  after 
day  I  said  to  myself  that  my  interest  in 
this  beautiful  woman  was  nothing.  Some 
one  told  me  there  had  been  rumors  :  I 
laughed.  Could  any  one  supjxjse  I  was 
going  to  play  ‘  Pendennis  ’  over  again  ? 
And  then  as  the  time  came  for  me  to 
leave,  I  was  glad  and  I  was  miserable 
at  the  same  time.  I  despised  myself  for 
being  miserable.  And  then  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  This  stupid  misery  is  only  the 
fancy  of  a  boy.  Wait  till  you  get  back 
to  Castle  Dare,  and  the  rough  seas,  and 
the  hard  work  of  the  stalking.  There  is 
no  sickness  and  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
Ben-anrSloich.’  And  so  I  was  glad  to 
come  to  Castle  Dare  ;  and  to  see  the  old 
mother,  and  Janet,  and  Hamish  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  pipes,  Ogilvie,  when  I 
heard  them  away  in  the  steamer,  that 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  ;  and  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  Now  you  are  at  home  again, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  nonsense  of 
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idle  thinking.’  And  what  has  it  come 
to  ?  I  would  give  everything  I  possess 
in  the  world  to  see  her  face  once  more 
— ^ay,  to  be  in  the  same  town  where  she 
is.  I  read  the  papers,  trying  to  find 
out  where  she  is.  Morning  and  night  it 
is  the  same — a  fire,  burning  and  burning 
— of  impatience,  and  misery,  and  a  crav¬ 
ing  just  to  see  her  face  and  hear  her 
speak.” 

Ogilvie  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
There  was  something  in  this  passionate 
confession — in  the  cry  wrung  from  a 
strong  man — and  in  the  rude  eloquence 
that  here  and  there  burst  from  him — 
that  altogether  drove  ordinary  words  of 
counsel  or  consolation  out  of  the  young 
man’s  mind. 

“You  have  been  hard  hit,  Macleod,” 
he  said,  with  some  earnestness. 

“  That  is  just  it,”  Macleod  said  al¬ 
most  bitterly.  “You  fire  at  a  bird. 
You^think  you  have  missed  him.  He 
sails  away  as  if  there  was  nothing  the 
matter,  and  the  rest  of  the  covey  no 
doubt  think  he  is  as  well  as  ariy  one  of 
them.  But  suddenly  you  see  there  is 
something  wrong.  He  gets  apart  from 
the  others  ;  he  towers  ;  then  down  he 
comes,  as  dead  as  a  stone.  You  did  not 
guess  anything  of  this  in  London  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  Ogilvie,  rather  inclined 
to  beat  about  the  bush,  “  I  thought  you 
were  paying  her  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
But  then — she  is  very  popular,  you  know 
— and  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention 
— and,  and,  the  fact  is,  she  is  an  un¬ 
commonly  pretty  girl,  and  I  thought  you 
were  flirting  a  bit  with  her,  but  nothing 
more  than  that.  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
something  more  serious  than  that.” 

“  Ay,”  Macleod  said,  “if  I  myself 
had  only  known  !  If  it  was  a  plunge — 
as  people  talk  about  falling  in  love  with 
a  woman — why  the  next  morning  I  would 
have  shaken  myself  free  of  it,  as  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog  shakes  himself  free  of  the 
water.  But  a  fever — a  madness — that 
slowly  gains  on  you — and  you  look 
around  and  say  it  is  nothing-^ut  day 
after  day,  it  bums  more  and  more.  And 
it  is  no  longer  something  that  you  can 
look  at  apart  from  yourself — it  is  your 
very  self ;  and  sometimes,  Ogilvie,  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  all  true,  or  whether 
it  is  mad  I  am  altogether.  Newcastle — 
do  you  know  Newcastle  ?” 

“  I  have  passed  through  it,  of  course,” 
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his  companion  said,  more  and  more 
amazed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  speech. 

“It  is  there  she  is  now — I  have  seen 
it  in  the  papers  ;  and  it  is  Newcastle — 
Newcastle — Newcastle — I  am  thinking 
of  from  morning  till  night  ;  and  if  I 
could  only  see  one  of  the  streets  of  it  I 
should  be  glad.  They  say  it  is  smoky 
and  grimy  ;  I  should  be  breathing  sun¬ 
light  if  I  lived  in  the  most  squalid  of  all 
its  houses  !  And  they  say  she  is  going 
to  Liverpool,  and  to  Manchester,  and  to 
Leeds  ;  and  it  is  as  if  my  very  life  were 
being  drawn  away  from  me.  I  try  to 
think  what  people  may  be  around  her  ; 

I  try  to  imagine  what  she  is  doing  at  a 
particular  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  shut  away  in  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  with  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  the  waves  around  my  ears. 
Ogilvie,  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  senses.” 

“  But  look  here,  Macleod,”  said  Ogil¬ 
vie,  pulling  himself  together  ;  for  it  was 
hard  to  resist  the  influence  of  this  vehe¬ 
ment  and  uncontrollable  passion — “  look 
here,  man  :  why  don’t  you  think  of  it  in 
cold  blood  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  you,  as  a  friend  ?  Or 
would  you  like  to  know  what  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man  of  the  world  would  think  of 
the  whole  case  ?” 

.  “  Don’t  give  me  your  advice,  Ogil¬ 
vie,”  said  he,  untwining  and  throwing 
away  the  bit  of  casting-line  that  had  cut 
into  his  finger.  “  It  is  far  beyond  that. 
Let  me  talk  to  you — that  is  all.  I  should 
have  gone  mad  in  another  week,  if  I  had 
had  no  one  to  speak  to  ;  and  as  it  is, 
what  better  am  I  than  mad  ?  It  is  not 
anything  to  be  analyzed  and  cured  :  it  is 
my  very  self  ;  and  what  have  I  become  ?” 

“  But  look  here,  Macleod — I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question  :  would  you  marry 
her  ?” 

The  common-sense  of  the  younger  man 
was  re-asserting  itself.  This  was  what 
any  one — looking  at  the  whole  situation 
from  the  Aldershot  point  of  view — would 
at  the  outset  demand  ?  But  if  Macleod 
had  known  all  that  was  implied  in  the 
question,  it  is  probable  that  a  friendship 
that  had  existed  from  boyhood  would 
then  and  there  have  been  severed.  He 
took  it  that  Ogilvie  was  merely  referring 
to  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles  that 
lay  between  him  and  that  obvious  and 
natural  goal. 
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"  Marry  her  !’*  he  exclaimed.  Yes 
— you  are  right  to  look  at  it  i«  that  way 
— to  think  of  what  it  will  all  lead  to. 
When  I  look  forward,  I  see  nothing  but 
a  maze  of  impossibilities  and  trouble. 
One  might  as  well  have  fallen  in  love 
with  one  of  the  Roman  maidens  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  She  is  a  white  slave. 
She  is  a  sacrifice  to  ,the  monstrous  the¬ 
ories  of  that  bloodless  old  Pagan,  her 
father.  And  then  she  is  courted  and 
flattered  on  all  sides  ;  she  lives  in  a 
smoke  of  incense  :  do  you  think,  even 
supposing  that  all  other  difficulties  were 
removed — that  she  cared  for  no  one  else, 
that  she  were  to  care  for  me,  that' the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  father  was  gone — do  you 
think  she  would \ surrender  all  the  admi¬ 
ration  she  provokes  and  the  excitement 
of  the  life  she  leads  to  come  and  live  in  a 
dungeon  in  the  Highlands  ?  A.  single 
day  like  to-day  would  kill  her — she  is  so 
fine,  and  delicate — like  a  rose-leaf,  I 
have  often  thought.  No,  no,  Ogilvie,  I 
have’thought  of  it  every  way.  It  is  like 
a  riddle  that  you  twist  and  twist  about, 
to  try  and  get  the  answer  ;  and  I  can 
get  no  answer  at  all,  unless  wishing  that 
I  had  never  been  bom.  And  perhaps 
that  would  have  been  better.” 

“  You  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  it, 
Macleod,”  said  Ogilvie.  “  For  one 
thing,  look  at  the  common-sense  of  the 
matter.  Suppose  that  she  is  very  am¬ 
bitious  to  succeed  in  her  profession,  that 
is  all  very  well  ;  but  mind  you,  it  is  a 
very  hard  life.  And  if  you  put  before 


her  the  chance  of  being  styled  Lady 
Macleod — well,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
should  say  that  would  count  for  some¬ 
thing.  I  haven’t  known  many  actresses 
myself - ” 

“That  is  idle  talk,”  Macleod  said; 
and  then  he  added  proudly,  “You  do 
not  know  this  woman  as  I  know  her.” 

He  put  aside  his  pipe  ;  but  in  truth  he 
had  never  lit  it. 

“Come,”  said  he  with  a  tired  look, 
“  I  have  bored  you  enough.  You  won’t 
mind,  Ogilvie  ?  The  whole  of  the  day 
I  was  saying  to  myself  that  I  would  keep 
I  all  this  thing  to  myself,  if  my  heart  burst 
over  it ;  but  you  see  I  could  not  do  it ; 
and  I  have  made  you  the  victim  after  all. 
And  we  will  go  into  the  drawing-room 
now  ;  and  we  will  have  a  song.  And 
that  was  a  very  good  song  you  sung  one 
night  in  London,  Ogilvie — it  was  about 
‘  Death’s  black  wine  ’ — and  do  you  think 
you  could  sing  us  that  song  to-night  ?” 

Ogilvie  looked  at  him. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
way  you  are  talking,  Macleod,”  said  he. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  with  a  laugh  that  did 
not  sound  quite  natural,  “  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  it  ?  Well,  then,  Janet  will  sing 
us  another  song — that  is,  ‘  Farewell, 
Manchester.’  And  we  will  go  to  bed 
soon  to-night ;  for  I  have  not  been  hav¬ 
ing  much  sleep  lately.  But  it  is  a  good 
song — it  is  a  song  you  do  not  easily  for¬ 
get — that  about  ‘  Death’s  black  wine.’  ” 
— Good  Words. 


THE  FARMER  S^  DAUGHTER. 

Spring  ruled  in  earth  and  air  ; 

The  breeze  was  soft  and  scented  with  the  flowers  ; 
“  Come,  let  us  walk,  ere  day  away  doth  wear,” 

— My  friend  said  suddenly  ’mid  studious  hours — 

“  Whither,  I  do  not  care  !” 

Together  forth  we  set : 

He  led  me  far  along  the  river  way 

All  blue  with  flowers  that  whisper  “ne’er  forget,” 

And,  when  I  spoke  of  turning,  answered  “  Nay, 

A  little  farther  yet.” 

Amid  the  meadows  green 
A  farm-house  nestled  :  “  ’Tis  not  very  far” — 

My  friend  persuaded — “  if  you  have  not  been. 

I’ll  take  you  ;  on  a  farm  the  chances  are 
There’s  something  to  be  seen.” 
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Once  there,  my  friend  delayed  ; 

And  I,  half  piqued,  could  see  his  giance  go  round 
Until  it  rest^  on  a  lingering  maid. 

Who  looked  at  him,  and  then  upon  the  ground, 

*  And  then  retreat  essayed. 

Homeward  our  steps  we  turned  : 

“  And  who’s  the  damosel  ?”  quoth  I  ;  and  he — 

“  Why,  nobody,”  and  looked  with  eyes  that  yearned 
Towards  where,  above  us  in  Immensity, 

Love’s  planet  faintly  burned. 

— Good  IVords. 


N  TO  ETHEL. 

I 

(Who  wishes  she  had  lived — 

**/»  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop. 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn.") 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

”  In  teacup-times  !”  The  style  of  dress 
Would  suit  your  beauty,  I  confess  ; 

BELiNDA-like,  the  patch  you’d  wear  ; 

I  picture  you  with  powdered  hair, — 

You’d  make  a  charming  Shepherdess  ! 

And  I — no  doubt — could  well  express 
Sir  Plume’s  complete  conceitedness, — 

Could  poise  a  clouded  cane  with  care 
“  In  teacup-times  !” 

The  parts  would  fit  precisely — ^yes  : 

We  should  achieve  a  huge  success  ; 

You  should  disdain,  and  I  despair, 

With  quite  the  true  Augustan  air  ; 

But  .  ,  .  could  I  love  you  more,  or  less, 

”  In  teacup-times  ?” 

— BlackwootT s  Magazine, 


POPE  LEO  XIII. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  article  from  the  London  Spectator^ 
which  we  reproduced  in  the  last  (May) 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  gives  substanti¬ 
ally  all  that  is  known  alwut  either  the 
character  or  the  career  of  the  new  Pope, 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  rew 
dates  and  {)er8ohal  details  which  the  writer 
of  that  article  omitted  to  give.  Gioachimo 
Pecci  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  March,  1810, 
at  Ci^ineto,  near  Anagni,  Italy.  He  was 
high  in  the  favor  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
in  whose  household  he  held  for  some  time 


the  position  of  private  referendery;  and 
while  still  a  ^oung  man  obtained  consider¬ 
able  reputation  bv  suppressing  brigandage 
in  Benevento,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
as  Papal  delegate.  This  reputation  was 
strengthened  by  his  firm  and  liberal  con¬ 
duct  as  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  while  Nuncio  at  Brussels  he  won 
the  cordial  friendship  and  esteem  of  King 
Leopold,  who  used  his  influence  with  Pius 
IX.  to  have  Pecci  created  a  Cardinal.  In 
spite  of  Leopold’s  good  offices,  however. 
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he  remained  for  seven  years  (till  1853)  a 
Cardinal  in  petto,  and  kept  aloof  from 
Rome.  This  was  generally  attributed  to 
the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli ;  and  the  conjecture  is  certainly  ren¬ 
dered  plausible  by  the  fact  that  immedi¬ 
ately  ^ter  Antonelli’s  death  Peed  was 
summoned  to  the  Vatican  and  made  Ca- 
merlengo,  the  alter  ego  of  the  Pope  in  all 
matters  of  busmess  except  foreign  affairs. 


In  electing  him,  the  College  of  Cardinals 
are  thought  to  have  chosen,  if  not  their 
best  man,  at  least  their  best  Italian. 

In  person  Leo  XIII.  is  described  as  “  a 
tall,  thin  man,  with  a  cold  expression  of 
countenance,  which  wears  an  habitual, 
almost  ironical  smile.  His  features  have 
an  aristocratic  stamp,  and  his  manner  is 
dignified.” 
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Dictionary  of  English  Literature  ;  being 

a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Authors 

and  their  Works.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 

London  and  New  York  :  Qusell,  Fetter  dr* 

Galpin. 

With  the  inevitable  defects  of  an  experiment 
in  a  new  field,  this  dictionary  will  undoubtedly 
take  its  place  at  once  among  the  most  useful 
of  those  works  which  abridge  and  facilitate 
the  labor  of  both  the  readers  and  writers  of 
books.  It  brings  into  one  handy,  portable, 
and  well-printed  volume  all  that  is  most  essen> 
tial  in  the  biographical  cyclopxdias,  in  the 
dictionaries  of  literature,  and  in  the  collections 
of  familiar  quotations,  phrases,  and  proverbs ; 
besides  introducing  several  valuable  features 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  will  be 
better  appreciated  the  more  the  book  is  used. 
Of  all  the  prominent  English  writers  the 
names  are  given,  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  the  titles  of  their  principal  works  with 
the  dates  of  their  production,  and  notices  of 
standard  biography  and  criticism  ;  the  titles  of 
the  leading  books,  poems,  essays,  plays,  and 
novels  are  accompanied  by  a  brief  analysis 
and  description  ;  the  various  turns  de  plume 
assumed  by  literary  men  and  women  are  ex¬ 
plained  ;  characters  in  poetry  and  fiction  are 
largely  indexed  ;  the  most  celebrated  poems, 
songs,  and  ballads  are  entered  by  first  lines  as 
well  as  by  titles ;  familiar  sayings,  phrases, 
and  proverbs  are  indexed  by  catch-words,  and 
referred  to  their  original  sources  ;  and,  finally, 
special  articles  of  considerable  scope  are 
assigned  to  such  general  topics  as  the  drama, 
newspapers,  novels,  poetry,  epics,  odes, 
masques,  mysteries,  and  the  like. 

From  a  somewhat  minute  examination  we 
are  inclined  to  pronounce  the  Dictionary 
(even  in  its  American  subjects)  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy  as  it  is  comprehensive  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Adams  had  extended  his  plan  sufiSciently 
to  include  brief  critical  extracts  indicating  the 
qualities  for  which  particular  authors  and 
books  are  celebrated,  he  would  have  furnished 


us  with  a  book  inferior  in  usefulness  to  nc 
compendium  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 

Constantinople.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Translated  from  the  seventh  Italian  edition 

by  Caroline  Tilton.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam' t  Sons. 

This  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  descriptive 
writing.  It  is  as  full  of  color  as  one  of  Turn¬ 
er’s  most  glowing  landscapes ;  and  should 
the  Ottoman  be  driven  out,  and  Constantinople 
become  as  commonplace  as  the  other  great 
European  capitals,  the  author  of  the  present 
work  will  have  preserved  for  the  readers  of 
that  time  a  living  picture  of  the  city  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  its  Oriental  opulence  and  splendor.  No 
other  work  on  Constantinople  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it  for  spectacular  effects  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  style,  except  Gautier’s ;  and  even 
here  the  Italian,  if  less  methodical  and  ex¬ 
haustive,  has  the  advantage  in  a  youthful 
freshness  of  feeling,  in  a  more  absolute  aban¬ 
don  to  the  uppermost  impression  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  a  keener  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
and  consequently  in  the  greater  vivacity, 
variety,  and  animation  of  his  descriptions. 
An  Englishman  or  American — proud  of  his 
impassive  nil-admirari  attitude,  self-conscious 
and  critical,  and  ashamed  to  show  how  much 
he  is  moved— could  not  possibly  write  such  a 
book,  even  if  he  possessed  the  requisite 
literary  skill ;  and  the  prosaic  reader  may  be 
sure  that,  even  should  he  visit  il^he  will  never 
actually  see  the  Constantinople  which  De 
Amicis  depicts  for  him.  In  reading  the  book, 
indeed,  he  is  looking  at  “  the  gorgeous  East" 
through  the  eyes  of  a  poet  and  enthusiast,  and 
perhaps  its  only  drawback  is  that  it  will 
almost  inevitably  render  an  actual  visit  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  description  leaves  a  more 
vivid  image  in  the  mind  than  would  the 
spectacle  itself,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  triumph  that  the  author  of  such  a 
book  can  achieve. 

The  translation  is  so  good  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  word  of  praise.  It  is  spirited,  flow- 
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ing,  picturesque,  and  apparently  faithful  tO 
the  original ;  and  whatever  defects  it  shows 
are  mostly  attributable  to  careless  proof¬ 
reading. 

Landolin.  a  Novel.  By  Berthold  Auerbach. 
Translated  by  Annie  B.  Irish.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  b‘ 
Co. 

Auerbach  has  never  since  equalled  his  first 
great  story  (“  On  the  Heights"),  but  he  never 
allows  himself  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
mechanical  writer,  and  his  stories  are  seldom 
without  striking  merit  of  some  kind.  “  Lan¬ 
dolin”  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  among 
the  best  of  his  productions.  It  is  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  that  variety  of  incident  which  is 
supposed  to  give  interest  to  a  narrative  ;  but 
it  is  very  powerful,  subtle,  and  vivid  in  its 
delineation  of  character,  and  it  is  a  genuine  if 
unconscious  stroke  of  art  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  concentrate  the  reader’s  attention 
upon  this  by  keeping  the  external  features 
strictly  subordinate.  The  motif  of  the  story 
is  the  effect  of  crime  upon  the  soul  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  perpetrator,  and  seldom  has  this 
fascinating  subject  been  more  impressively 
treated.  Landolin's  crime,  committed  in  a 
moment  of  sudden  and  overmastering  pas¬ 
sion,  escapes  the  punishment  of  human  law  ; 
but  the  soul  itself  is  the  arena  in  which  guilt 
works  out  its  inevitable  penalty,  and  Landolin 
is  kept  before  us  through  all  the  stages  of 
that  remorse  which  is  eating  like  a  gangrene 
into  his  character,  and  which  finally  drags  him 
down  to  an  untimely  and  miserable  death. 
Nor  is  that  awful  feature  of  sin  overlooked  by 
which  its  effects  are  propagated  or  dissem¬ 
inated  until  the  innocent  and  irresponsible  are 
trammelled  in  its  fatal  consequences.  Landolin 
would  have  found  his  position  much  more 
endurable  could  the  results  of  his  rash  act 
have  been  confined  to  himself  alone,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  aggravation  of  his  punishment 
was  that  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  sorrow  brought  upon  those  whom 
he  loved  and  who  were  innocent. 

A  good  motto  for  the  book  would  be  the 
following  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  : — 

**  The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
Moves  on.  Nor  all  your  piety  and  wit 
Shall  lure  it  hack  to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.” 

History  of  the  English  People.  By  John 
Richard  Green,  M.A.  Volume  II.  New 
Y  ork :  Harper  Bros. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Green’s  history 
amply  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  first,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  high  expectations 
formed  of  the  work  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  "Short  History”  will  always,  perhaps. 


occupy  a  more  unique  place  in  literature  and 
meet  a  more  general  want ;  but  for  those  who 
desire  something  more  than  outlines  and  sum¬ 
maries  the  enlarged  work  will  doubtless  pos¬ 
sess  a  deeper  charm  and  a  more  lasting  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  narrative  in  the  present  volume 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  thus  cov¬ 
ering  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  event¬ 
ful  periods  in  English  history.  No  previous 
or  subsequent  division  of  the  work  can  deal 
with  an  epoch  more  interesting  than  that  of 
the  Reformation,  and  it  may  be  said  confidently 
that  Mr.  Green  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
survey  of  that  great  movement  that  has  yet 
been  given  in  a  popular  work.  He  brings 
out  with  peculiar  effectiveness  the  fact  that 
in  England  the  Reformation  was  due  quite  as 
distinctively  to  political  and  social  causes  as  to 
religious  ones ;  and  while  he  draws  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church,  he  does  not  allow  the  reader  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  secular  life  and  affairs 
were  tainted  with  the  same  evils.  His  por¬ 
traits  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Wolsey  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and,  above  all,  of  Elizabeth 
herself,  are  wonderfully  good  ;  and  few  more 
instructive  passages  can  be  found  in  any  his¬ 
tory  than  those  which  describe  the  growth  of 
industry  and  commerce,  the  amelioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
development  of  literature. 

Keramos  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry 

Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Boston : 

Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

The  character  and  qualities  of  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  work  are  so  well  known  that  critical 
analysis  is  superfluous,  and  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  the  contents  of  any  particular 
volume.  'The  present  collection  comprises, 
besides  the  titular  poem  "  K6ramos” — a  note¬ 
worthy  index  of  the  growing  popular  interest 
in  the  ceramic  art — sixteen  short  lyrics, 
grouped  under  the  familiar  heading  of  *’  Birds 
of  Passage” ;  Part  H.  of  “  A  Book  of  Son¬ 
nets,”  consisting  of  twenty-two  poems ;  and  a 
number  of  translations  from  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
and  the  modern  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
The  Ijrrics  touch  so  far  upon  topics  of  con¬ 
temporary  interest  that  several  of  them  are 
evidently  inspired  by  the  prominence  of 
Oriental  affairs,  and  one  of  them,  a  fine  song 
of  "  The  White  Czar,”  will  doubtless  meet  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  Russian  people. 
Of  the  translations,  the  most  striking  are  the 
"  Seven  Sonnets  and  a  Canzone  from  the 
Italian  of  Michael  Angelo,”  which  include 
the  noble  sonnet  on  ”Old  Age”  and  the 
touching  ones  on  Vittoria  Colonna,  and 
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which  give  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the 
great  artist’s  poetical  powers.  Highly  pleas¬ 
ing,  too,  is  the  hexameter  rendering  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  First  Eclogue. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Thk  King  of  Portugal  iscontinuing  his  trans¬ 
lations  from  Shakespeare,  and  is  now  engaged 
upon  “The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Mr.  Trelawny's  revised  and  enlarged  book, 
now  named  “  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and 
the  Author,”  is  likely  to  be  issued  very  soon. 

Prof.  Zupitza  says  in  the  Anglia  that  he 
hopes  soon  to  issue  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Early  English  romances  of  Sir  Isumbras,  King 
Oipheo,  and  Athelstan. 

A  RUMOUR  is  abroad  that  Selim  cl  Kari, 
whose  name  has  acquired  such  notoriety  in 
connexion  with  the  Moabite  pottery,  is  on  his 
way  to  Europe. 

The  sixth  volume  of  M.  Renan’s  “Origines 
du  Christianisme  ”  is  in  the  printer’s  hands, 
but  its  progress  through  the  press  is  delayed 
by  the  strike  among  the  compositors. 

Mr. Van  Laun  is  engaged  upon  a  "  History 
of  Literary  Exiles  in  England,”  a  subject  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  made  extremely  interesting 
both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners. 

Dickens’s  earlier  works  are  just  now  coming 
out  of  copyright.  The  protection  on  “  Sketch¬ 
es  by  Box  ’’  has  expired,  and  “Oliver  Twist” 
will  soon  be  common  property.  Three  cheap 
editions  of  the  “  Sketches”  are  already  issued 
in  England. 

Gou.nt  Wolf  Bandissen,  who  assisted  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  in  their  great  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  died  at  Dresden  on  the  4th  April, 
in  his  goth  year.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
standard  version  of  Moliirc. 

Professor  Strrn  has  discovered  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Oldenburg  a  relation  by  Mylius  of 
his  visit  to  England,  containing  an  account  of 
his  conversations  with  Milton,  as  well  as  some 
unpublished  letters  of  Milton  himself. 

Maoame  Llanos,  the  sister  of  John  Keats, 
has  written  to  her  friends  in  England  express¬ 
ing  strong  disapproval  of  the  publication  of 
her  brother’s  love-letters.  Madam  Llanos, 
who  has  long  lived  at  Madrid,  is  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  sister  of  Keats. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Copyright  Com¬ 
mission  will  recommend  uniform  legislation 
for  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  the  Drama.  It 
will  further  propose  that  authors  should  have 
power  to  prevent  their  works  from  being  dra¬ 
matized. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Berlin  has  decided  . 
to  issue  annual  reports  concerning  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  history,  which  are  to  emphasize  and 
expound  all  the  really  new  facts  discovered. 
The  series  will  commence  with  the  literature 
of  the  current  year,  and  will  be  published 
about  Easter  1879. 

Among  the  important  French  works  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  are  an  entirely  new 
work  on  the  “  Histoire  de  Montesquieu,  sa  Vie 
et  ses  McBurs,’’by  M.  L.  Vian.  A  preface  and 
much  new  matter  will  be  added  to  this  bio¬ 
graphy  by  M.  Laboulaye,  whose  recent  edition 
of  Montesquieu’s  works  proved  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Frenchman’s 
writings. 

The  book  trade  in  Italy  has  been  flourishing 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  nearly  eight 
thousand  new  publications,  a  great  increase 
on  the  previous  year,  having  been  issued.  In 
1877  were  published  5,743  books ;  in  1876, 
4,323:  minor  publications  in  1877  were  1,880; 
in  1876,  1,524.  Only  194  new  journals,  as 
against  256  in  1876,  were  issued,  however, 
although  all  other  publications  show  a  high 
percentage  of  increase. 

A  COLLECTION  of  biographical  anecdotes 
and  letters  of,  or  relating  to,  the  late  King  of 
Italy  has  been  made  by  Isaia  Ghiron,  and  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Signor  Hoepli,  of 
Milan,  under  the  title  of  “  Ricordi  Biografici 
di  Vittorio  Emanuele.”  A  biography  of  the 
same  monarch,  with  portrait  and  fac-simile  of 
handwriting,  is  also  about  to  be  published  by 
Herr  Hartleben,  of  Vienna.  The  author  is 
Herr  Edward  RQffer,  the  historical  and  mili¬ 
tary  writer. 

Miss  Hogarth  and  Miss  Dickens,  we  are 
requested  to  state,  propose  to  publish  a  collec- 
tion’of  the  late  Mr.  Dickens’s  letters.  The  book 
is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Mr. 
Forster’s  biography,  which  h  the  more  needed 
as  Mr.  Forster’s  plan  precluded  him  from  print¬ 
ing  almost  any  letters  except  those  addressed 
to  himself.  Miss  Hogarth  will  be  obliged  by 
the  loan  of  any  letters  which  the  owners  think 
of  general  interest, and  such  letters  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lenders.  Miss  Hogarth’s  address 
is  II  Strathmore  Gardens,  Kensington. 

The  Nn«va  Antologia  for  March  has  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Signor  Bonghi  on  “  Leo  XIII.  and  his 
Predecessors  of  the  same  Name.”  After  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  careers  of  the  Leos  he  points  out 
that  the  first  nine  Popes  of  that  name  exercised 
no  temporal  power,  while  Leo  X.  exercised  it 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  spiritual  power, 
and  Leo  XII.  brought  it  to  its  ruin  by  showing 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Signor  Bonghi  hopes  that  this  recognition  of 
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the  incompatibility  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  may  have  influenced  the  present  Pope 
in  the  choice  of  his  name. 

The  Paris  International  Literary  Congress 
will  hold  its  meetings  from  the  6th  to  the  isth 
of  June.  The  following  programme  has  been 
settled  for  discussion  in  the  public  session : — 
June  6.  Literary  copyright ;  its  legal  position. 
Should  literary  property  be  treated  like  all 
other  property,  or  managed  by  special  laws  ? 
June  8.  On  the  republication,  translation,  and 
preparation  of  literary  works.  Of  literary  copy* 
right,  and  the  insufficiency  of  diplomatic  trea¬ 
ties  for  its  protection,  etc.  Scheme  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  literary  treaty,  by  which  the  copy¬ 
right  of  all  authors  shall  be  as  secure  in  foreign 
countries  as  in  their  own.  June  ii.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  authors  in  the  present  time.  Literary 
societies.  Plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  authors  in  different  countries. 
Arrangements  for  the  future.  June  15.  Read¬ 
ing  before  the  Congress  the  resolutions  ar¬ 
rived  at. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Phonograph  Oddities. — Professor  Fleem- 
ingjenkin  has  applied  the  phonograph  to  a 
very  interesting  series  of  observations  on  the 
wave-forms  of  articulate  sound.  By  a  process 
t>f  enlargement  of  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
indented  tin-foil,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ewing,  has  obtained  a  large  series 
of  markings,  upon  bands  of  paper,  by  which 
the  wave-forms  of  different  sounds  have  been 
shown.  Some  of  those  results  Professor  Jen- 
kin  has  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  vowel  sounds  in  the  phonograph 
are  found  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  speed 
with  which  the  cylinder  of  the  phonograph  is 
turned,  the  distinct  vowel  being  heard  how¬ 
ever  much  the  pitch  of  the  note  may  be  al¬ 
tered.  He  found  that  the  phonograph  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  reproduce  the  French  u,  con¬ 
verting  it  always  into  the  sound  of  00.  On 
the  blackboard  Professor  Jenkin  illustrated 
some  of  the  constant  forms  assumed  by  the 
sound-waves,  one  of  the  most  interesting  be¬ 
ing  those  of  the  letter  r.  In  the  case  of  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  it  was  shown  that  while 
with  most  ordinary  voices  the  wave  took  the 
form  which  might  be  described  as  having  two 
humps,  a  rich  bass  voice  had  been  found  to 
give  a  wave-form  much  more  intricate,  show¬ 
ing  four  distinct  humps  in  each  recurrent  pe¬ 
riod  of  vibration.  It  was  found  that  the  pho¬ 
nograph  gave  vowel  sounds,  as  well  when  the 
cylinder  was  turned  backwards  as  forwards  ; 
and  encouraged  by  this,  the  consonants  were 
experimented  upon,  giving  the  same  result. 
Even  with  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  and 


end  of  a  syllable,  as,  for  example,  bob,  it  was 
rather  unexpectedly  found  that  the  word  would 
be  correctly  repeated  either  way,  showing  the 
identity  of  the  sound.  Professor  Jenkin  gave 
some  amusement  by  describing  the  effects  of 
reading  words  backwards,  stating  that  with 
careful  observation  every  sound  could  be 
heard,  as,  for  example,  in  “  association,” 
which,  when  the  cylinder  was  reversed,  could 
be  distinctly  heard  as  **  nosh-a-i-sho-sa.”  In 
“Edinburgh” — which,  he  said,  Mr.  Ewing 
could  pronounce  backwards,  though  he  could 
not — the  various  sounds  could  also  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Words  and  sentences  which  when 
pronounced  backwards  or  forwards  sound  the 
same,  were  tried.  Thus  was  tried  the  well- 
known  sentence,  “  Madam,  I’m  Adam,”  with 
which  Adam  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have 
saluted  Eve  ;  but  “  Madam,  I’m  Adam,”  al¬ 
though  spelt  the  same  both  ways,  did  not 
sound  the  same  in  the  phonograph,  the  diph¬ 
thongal  sound  of  the  “  I’m”  giving  a  sound 
like  “mya.”  It  is  obvious  from  Professor 
Fieeming  Jenkin’s  experiments  that  some  in¬ 
teresting  points  in  acoustics  may  yet  be  set¬ 
tled  by  means  of  this  extraordinary  instrument. 

Ringing  in  the  Ears. — The  phenomenon 
of  ringing  or  tingling  in  the  ears  (tinnilus  au- 
rium)  has  recently  been  studied  by  Dr.  Aigre. 
He  believes  that,  in  every  case,  it  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  vibration  of  the  walls  of  blood-ves¬ 
sels  of  the  labyrinth.  These  vascular  vibrations 
act  on  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  they  agitate.  They  may  act  on 
the  nerve  in  two  ways — either  by  increasing 
in  amplitude  or  simply  by  reflex  action,  by 
concentration  or  by  resonance.  The  former 
case  occurs  when  there  is  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  labyrinth,  or  when  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  is  altered,  as  in  chlorosis  or  anaemia. 

The  Language  of  Deaf-Mutes. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  on 
March  12,  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.”  He  regarded  dumbness  as.  in 
most  instances,  a  consequence  of  deafness, 
arising  not  from  any  defect  in  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans,  but  from  an  inability  to  acquire  articu¬ 
late  language  due  to  the  want  of  the  means  of 
imitating  it.  He  said  that  the  dogma  “with¬ 
out  speech,  no  reason,”  was  well  founded,  for 
deaf-mute  children  think  in  pictures,  from 
which  they  form  a  language  of  signs,  which, 
as  contractions  of  it  become  understood,  de¬ 
velops  into  a  conventional  language,  but  this 
is  always  very  limited.  No  deaf-mute  has 
been  found  who  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  Abb6  de  I’Ep^e  estab¬ 
lished  an  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
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mutes,  and  (he  tendency  of  the  instructions 
there  given  was  to  render  the  language  more 
and,  more  conventional  by  means  of  contrac* 
tions.  The  result  of  systematic  education  has 
been  to  enable  the  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  com¬ 
munity  among  themselves,  employing  a  real 
language  capable  of  representing  abstract 
ideas  as  well  as  objects,  and  even  posses¬ 
sing  peculiar  idioms  of  its  own — for  example, 
the  objective  case  is  placed  first,  thus  ;  “  the 
boots  made  the  bootmaker.”  This  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  perhaps  due  to  a  mistake  in  the 
education,  but  it  furnishes  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  for  anthropological  inquiry  into  the  anal¬ 
ogy  with  the  development  of  spoken  language. 
The  North  American  Indians  have  a  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  but  less  developed  than  that  of  the  deaf- 
mutes.  The  language  of  the  deaf-mutes  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  split  into  dialects. 

The  Antiquity  ok  Man  in  America. — 
American  anthropologists  have  naturally  taken 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Dr.  Abbott’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  discovery  of  stone  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  seem  to  point  to  their  glacial 
age.  The  discoveries  have  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  also  been  discussed  by  Mr.  T.  Belt, 
in  an  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  During  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beit  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  implement¬ 
bearing  deposits  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Abbott.  It  is  believed  that  the  sands  and 
gravels  in  which  the  specimens  occur  were 
formed  on  the  retreat  of  the  land-ice  of  the 
glacial  period,  and  before  the  last  submer¬ 
gence  of  the  surface.  Most  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  ruder  in  type  than  our  palaeolithic 
flint  weapons ;  and  one  abundant  form  has 
received  the  name  of  the  “  turtle-back”  type. 
A  solitary  specimen  has  been  obtained  with 
markings  very  suggestive  of  glacial  scratches; 
but  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
this  stone  has  really  been  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man.  No  conclusion,  therefore, 
should  be  based  upon  this  specimen,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Belt  himself  believes  it  to  be 
worked.  He  renews  an  appeal  for  the  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  relation  which  the 
flint  implement-yielding  deposits  in  this  coun¬ 
try  bear  to  the  glacial  beds,  especially  at 
Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  believes  it  would 
be  easy  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  age  of 
the  implements,  whether  glacial  or  post-gla¬ 
cial.  — A  cademy. 

Sunspots  and  Rainfall. — Mr.  Meldrum, 
of  the  Royal  Alfred  Observatory,  at  Mauritius, 
has  recently  furnished  a  new  set  of  computa- 
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tions  bearing  out  the  theory  with  which  his 
name  is  most  prominently  connected,  that  the 
weather  of  the  earth  has  a  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  spots  on  the  sun.  He  now  offers  two 
tables :  one  based  on  fifty-four  returns  from 
Great  Britain,  forty-two  from  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  thirty-two  from  America  ;  the  other 
from  one  station's  returns  in  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going — Edinburgh.  Paris,  and  New  Bedford 
being  selected.  In  all  these  returns  the  pe¬ 
riod  embraced  is  from  1824  to  1867.  The 
general  correspondence  of  the  rainfall  cycle 
with  the  eleven-year  sunspot  period  is  very 
strikingly  shown  by  the  total  averages,  the 
first  table  showing  that  the  rainfall  gradually 
increased  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year, 
and  then  decreased  to  the  tenth  ;  the  second 
table,  that  the  rainfall  gradually  increased 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year,  and  then  de¬ 
creased  to  the  tenth ;  both  tables,  that  the 
rainfall  lagged  behind  the  sunspots  about  one 
year. 

Periodicity  of  Sunspots. — Professor  Wolf, 
of  Zurich,  has  spent  many  years  in  collecting 
from  every  possible  source  records  of  sun¬ 
spots  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  telescope. 
And  after  careful  examination  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  bear  out  the 
theory  of  an  eleven  years’  period,  for  since 
1610  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  different  maxi¬ 
ma  and  minima,  extending  to  sixteen  years  in 
some  instances  and  in  others  contracting  to 
seven  years.  This  is  a  fresh  proof  that  many 
more  observations  are  required  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question. 

Solidification  of  Gases.— Mr.  Dumas,  the 
distinguished  chemist,  in  giving  an  account 
to  a  scientific  society  in  Paris  of  the  liquefac¬ 
tion  and  solidification  of  gases,  stated  that  the 
specimen  of  oxygen  produced  by  Mr.  Pictet, 
of  Geneva,  was  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  re¬ 
sembled  snow  in  the  solid  form  and  water  in 
the  liquid  form.  Theoretically  he  had  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  density  of  liquid  oxygen  would 
be  about  the  same  as  that  of  water,  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiment.  As  re¬ 
gards  hydrogen,  Mr.  Dumas  explained  that  it 
was  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  650  atmos¬ 
pheres  with  cold  minus  140  deg.;  and  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  the  solid 
condition,  showing  the  color  of  blue  steel, 
was  arrived  at.  Many  years  ago  this  possi¬ 
bility  was  foreseen,  and  the  most  advanced 
chemists  admitted  the  existence  of  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  metal— hydrogenium.  "This  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  real  nature  of  hydrogen,”  continued 
Mr.  Dumas,  "is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  theoretical  result  useful  to  pure  science  ;  it 
appears  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  fu- 
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ture  of  industry.  A  certain  knowledge  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  hydrogen  will  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  influence  on  metallurgy,  of  which  manu> 
factoring  arts  will  take  advantage." 

Photographs  of  the  Sun’s  Surface. — Tlie 
very  best  photographs  of  the  sun  ever  yet  seen 
have  been  taken  at  the  Observatory,  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  by  Mr.  Janssen;  and  copies  on 
glass,  twelve  inches  diameter,  are  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  scientific  societies. 
They  well  repay  study,  for  they  show  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  granular  appearance  of  th^  sun’s 
surface:  millions  of  white  specks  imbedded, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  dense  dark  cloud.  This 
surface  is  liable  to  violent  commotions,  or 
“  vortex  movements,’’  as  Mr.  Warren  de  la 
Rue  calls  them, "  of  which  we  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception  whatever  in  thinking  of  tornadoes 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  photosphere,’’  he 
continues,  "  had  been  whirled  up  in  cloud¬ 
like  masses  in  various  parts  of  the  sun  ;  and  he 
saw  at  once  that  that  might  be  the  origin  of  the 
luminous  prominences  with  which  we  are  all 
now  so  familiar.’’  A  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  appearances  is  that  sunspots  are  not  the 
most  important  of  solar  phenomena.  "  There 
are  changes  taking  place  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  in  some  cases  from 
minute  to  minute,  which  completely  change 
the  aspect  of  the  various  parts  of  the  sun. 
showing  an  'amount  of  activity  which  it  is 
extremely  necessary  to  study.’’  And  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  could  best  be  done  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  physical  observatory  devoted  to 
ceaseless  observation  of  the  sun,  accompanied 
by  photography.  Such  an  observatory  has 
been  recently  founded  at  Potsdam,  near  Ber¬ 
lin. 

Cyclonic  Arrangement  of  the  Solar 
Granules. — The  splendid  solar  photographs 
taken  by  Dr.  Janssen  at  Meudon  show  among 
other  interesting  features  a  tendency  of  the 
solar  granules  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  spiral 
form,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  loss  of  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  outline  of  the  individual  granules, 
an  appearance  suggesting  great  cyclonic  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  part  of  the  solar  atmosphere  in 
which  these  bodies  lie.  Mr.  Huggins  puts  on 
record  a  similar  appearance  observed  by  him 
telescopically  in  1866.  His  notes,  made  at 
the  time,  run  thus :  "  Saw  distinctly  the  gran¬ 
ules.  A  spiral  band  of  closely  associated 
granules,  ending  in  one  of  larger  size.  In 
one  area  near  the  centre  of  the  sun’s  disc  the 
granules  appeared  more  elongated  than  usual, 
rather  sparsely  scattered,  and  the  larger  diam¬ 
eters  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  In 
neighboring  areas  the  granules  were  smaller 
and  less  elongated.  Amongst  these  no  gen¬ 
eral  direction  was  observed." 


Interesting  Discovery. — Some  interest¬ 
ing  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  made 
at  Rome.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Strada 
Montebello  and  that  of  Volturno,  on  the  site 
of  the  Praetorian  camp,  a  vault  has  been 
opened  containing  about  a  thousand  ampho¬ 
rae  in  superposed  rows  ten  deep.  About  two 
hundred  of  them  bear  colored  inscriptions 
(black,  white,  red,  or  green),  important  from  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  traffic  in  articles 
of  food  among  the  ancients.  At  the  point  where 
the  Strada  Mazarino  and  the  Strada  Nazion- 
ide  meet  has  been  discovered  a  magnificent 
mural  representation  in  mosaic,  in  brilliant 
coloring,  nearly  seven  feet  in  height  by  rather 
more  than  six  in  width.  The  subject  is  a 
large  galley,  with  sails  spread  and  standard 
displayed,  at  the  moment  of  entering  a  port. 
The  latter  has  quays,  steps  for  disembarking, 
a  mole  built  on  piles  and  arches,  and  a  light¬ 
house,  of  which  the  lower  portion  is  rectangu¬ 
lar  and  the  upper  cylindrical.  The  mosaic 
has  been  oflered  to  the  Capitoline  Museum 
by  Prince  Pallavicini,  on  whose  property  it 
was  discovered. 

Smoke-Prevention. —  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  discussed  the  smoke  question ;  a  very 
pressing  question  in  a  town  with  so  grimy  an 
atmosphere  as  Manchester.  He  pointed  out 
that  great  part  of  the  smoke  is  produced 
by  the  furnaces  of  small  steam-engines  ^care- 
lessly  managed,  which  are  numerous  through¬ 
out  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  do  away 
with  these  by  producing  power  at  some  great 
central  establishment,  and  supplying  it  by 
transmission  to  all  the  little  factories  of  a  dis¬ 
trict.  But  how  is  the  transmission  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  ?  That  is  a  question  which  has  often 
been  considered  by  engineers,  “  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  preventing  smoke,  but  becauM 
there  are  in  our  towns  numberless  purposes 
for  which  power  is,  or  at  all  events  might  be, 
usefully  employed,  and  for  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  or  very  inconvenient  to  provide 
on  the  spot.  Very  small  steam-engines  are 
very  extravagant  in  coal,  besides  requiring 
almost  as  much  attention  as  large  ones^  and 
they  are  dangerous.  ...  If,  therefore,” 
continues  Professor  Reynolds,  "  power  in  a 
convenient  form  could  be  obtained  whenever 
and  wherever  required,  at  a  fixed  and  reasona¬ 
ble  charge,  and  with  no  other  trouble  than  the 
throwing  into  gear  of  a  clutch  or  the  turning 
of  a  tap,  it  would  be  largely  made  use  of,  and 
would  supplant  steam-engines,  which  are 
now  kept  working  with  little  or  nothing  to  do 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  time;"  whereby  an 
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important  saving  of  coal  would  be  effected. 
The  suggestion  of  supplying  steam-power  on 
a  retail  principal  is  not  new,  and  nothing  hut 
some  practical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way. 
All  wc  want  is  a  solution  of  the  question  by 
some  competent  engineer.  Let  the  genius 
but  arise,  he  will  find  fame  as  well  as  fortune 
awaiting  for  him. 


VARIETIES. 

Rouen  Cathedral. — You  enter  Rouen  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  all  sense  of  jarring  discrepancies, 
of  inharmonious  design,  of  fanatical  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  ignorant  and  superfluous  embellish¬ 
ment,  dies  into  a  solemnity  of  peaceful  wonder. 
It  may  be  that  within,  as  without,  there  is  a 
discord  of  innovation  ;  but  it  is  overpowered 
by  the  marvellous  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
If  the  eye  falls  on  a  clumsy  classic  screen,  of 
modern  ugliness,  closing  in  the  choir,  it  is 
with  no  greater  disturbance  of  reverential 
feeling  than  might  be  caused  by  the  sight  of 
some  accidental  vulgarity  foreign  to  the  place. 
The  grand  secret  of  that  perfect  impression 
which  everybody  who  enters  Rouen  Cathedral 
carries  with  him  into  open  daylight— carries 
with  him  into  the  years  that  are  to  come — is 
proportion.  Comments  on  this  and  that  imper¬ 
fection  or  blemish  of  detail  are  hushed  by  the 
solemn  harmony  of  the  whole.  There  is,  in 
truth,  far  more  visible  agreement  of  parts  in¬ 
side  the  cathedral-church  of  Ndtrc  Dame  that 
can  be  discerned  in  even  the  best  view  which 
can  be  obtained  of  the  exterior — the  view 
which  throws  into  retirement  the  sharpness 
of  the  cast-iron  steeple,  and  brings  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  porches,  the  towers,  and  the  fretted 
rock-work  of  the  west  front.  In  all  essential 
traits,  the  interior  of  this  cathedral  is  of  thir¬ 
teenth-century  character.  The  height  of  the 
nave  is  ninety  feet,  and  the  total  length  of 
nave  and  choir  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet ;  but  a  feeling  of  vastness  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  these  measurements  would  create 
springs  from- a  contemplation  of  the  interior 
space.  Scarcely  do  we  note,  even  after  a  time 
in  which  the  eye  has  settled  down  to  closer 
observation,  the  traces  of  the  fierce  Huguenot 
iconoclasm.  The  **  lion  heart"  of  Richard  the 
First — bequeathed  by  that  King  of  England  to 
Rouen,  because  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the 
Normans — was  deposited  in  the  cathedral,  as 
one  of  the  lozenge-shaped  tablets  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  choir  testifies ;  but,  after  reposing 
here  for  centuries,  it  was  removed,  and  is  now 
shown  in  a  glass  case  in  the  museum  of  an¬ 
tiquities  at  the  suppressed  convent  of  St. 
Mary,  near  the  boulevard  Beauvoisine.  Rich¬ 
ard’s  effigy,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  be¬ 
hind  the  high  altar,  was  much  battered  by  the 
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Huguenots  ;  and  the  monuments  of  his  kin¬ 
dred  vanished  altogether  from  the  choir,  and 
were  lost  to  sight  until  they  were  discovered 
within  the  memory  of  the  living  generation. — 
Picturtsqut  Europe. 

Eggs  as  Food. — Eggs  of  various  kinds  are 
largely  used  as  food  for  man,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  their  value  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  so  simple  and  convenient  are  they  in 
their  form,  and  so  manifold  may  be  their 
transformations.  They  are  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cious,  highly  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
and  when  the  shell  is  included,  they  may  be 
said  to  contain  in  themselves  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  claimed  for  them  that  they  may  be 
served  in  about  six  hundred  ways,  although  it 
is  generally  found  that  the  more  simply  they 
are  prepared  the  more  they  are  approved.  Al¬ 
though  other  eggs  than  those  of  birds  are 
eaten — for  instance,  turtles’  eggs — it  is  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  the  eggs  of  the  common  fowl 
and  of  the  plover  possess  the  richest  and 
sweetest  flavor.  The  eggs  of  ducks  and  geese 
are  frequently  used  in  cookery,  but  they  are 
of  too  coarse  a  nature  to  be  eaten  alone.  The 
eggs  of  the  turkey  and  of  the  pea-hen  are 
highly  esteemed  for  some  purposes.  The 
weight  of  an  ordinary  new-laid  hen's  egg  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  ounces 
avoirdupois,  and  the  quantity  of  dry  solid 
matter  contained  in  it  amounts  to  about  two 
hundred  grains.  In  one  hundred  parts,  about 
ten  parts  consist  of  shell,  sixty  of  white,  and 
thirty  of  yolk.  The  white  of  the  egg  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  yolk.  It 
contains  no  fatty  matter,  but  consists  chiefly  of 
albumen  in  a  dissolved  state.  All  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  egg  is  accumulaied  in  the  yolk, 
which  contains  relatively  a  smaller  proportion 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  solid  matter,  than  the  white.  Therefore,  in 
an  alimentary  point  of  view,  the  white  and  the 
yolk  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  the 
former  being  mainly  a  simple  solution  of 
albumen,  the  latter  being  a  solution  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  albumen,  together  with  a  quantity 

of  fat . Raw  and  lightly-boiled  eggs  are 

easy  of  digestion.  It  is  said  that  raw  eggs  are 
more  easily  digested  than  cooked  ones  ;  but 
this  may  be  doubted  if  the  egg  is  not  over¬ 
cooked.  A  hard-boiled  egg  presents  a  de¬ 
cided  resistance  to  gastric  solution,  and  has  a 
constipatory  action  on  the  bowels. — CasselTs 
Domestic  Dictionary. 

Civility. — Civility  is  a  beautiful  word, 
coming  from  the  old  Latin  civilis,  which 
means,  relating  to  the  community  or  to  the 
policy  and  government  of  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  a  State ;  thus  reminding  us  in  its 
root-idea  of  the  fact  that  we  are  members  one 
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of  another,  that  mere  individual  care  and  seU 
fishness  is  not  civil,  and  that  we  are  related  to 
those  around  us  in  multitudes  of  ways.  An 
uncivil  man  by  his  conduct  says,  “Your 
pleasure,  your  comfort  of  mind,  is  nothing  to 
me.  What  care  I  whether  3rou  are  happy  or 
not  7*  But  a  civil  man  desires  by  his  very 
conduct  to  see  those  around  him  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  pleasant  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
good-will.  Thus  it  happens  that  civil  comes, 
in  its  secondary  sense,  to  mean  gentle,  oblig¬ 
ing,  well-bred,  affable  kind ;  and — let  this 
be  a  satisfaction  to  citizens — it  means,  having 
the  habits  of  a  city.  This  surely  is  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  those 
who  have  to  endure  a  city’s  smoke  and  noise, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  especially  civil. 
Certainly  it  is  a  sign  of  good  breeding  to  be 
civil.  It  manifests  that  delicate  and  instinc¬ 
tive  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  others 
which  is  the  essence  of  true  gentlemanliness. 
Manifestly  there  are  dangers  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  aspect  of  life  and  duty.  We  can 
easily  understand  in  physics  how  too  much  of 
sweets  nauseate  instead  of  pleasing  the  palate, 
and  so  in  morals  we  can  quite  well  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  a  danger  lest  courtesy 
should  merge  into  a  ridiculous  and  empty 
excess  of  mannerism.  There  are  rocks  on 
either  hand  here  as  elsewhere,  but  there  are 
wide  seas  between  in  which  we  may  safely 
steer  our  vessels ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  affrighted 
from  one  position  because  of  its  possible  ex¬ 
cesses,  we  had  better  confess  at  once  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  steer  between  extremes.  The  danger 
of  excess  in  this  respect  is  not  one  hundredth 
part  so  great  as  the  danger  of  neglect.  We 
are  liable  each  day  to  be  “  put  out  ’*  by  so 
many  things — to  have  the  angry  spirit,  the 
grumbling  spirit,  the  discontented  spirit 
awakened  in  us — that  it  requires  a  marvellous 
amount  of  energy  not  to  put  this  essence  of 
unpleasantness  into  our  mannerism  towards 
others.  Who  has  not  felt  it  to  be  a  great 
'wrong that  he  should  suffer  Smith’s  snappish¬ 
ness,  because  in  the  morning  Brown  happened 
to  be  cross  with  Smith  ?  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  feelings  of  the  hour; 
but  if  we  all  tried  to  be  civil  and  courteous 
to  each  other,  in  court,  and  camp,  and  shop, 
in  street,  at  home,  and  abroad,  we  should  cure 
the  evil  at  a  stroke ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
we  personally  cultivate  a  courteous  spirit,  do 
we  diminish  the  discomfort  of  the  world. — 
Papular  Educator. 

An  Inn  in  Japan.— The  certainty  of  having 
a  pleasant  resting-place  after  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  charms  of  pe- 
destrianism  in  Japan.  The  '*  Pied  Bulls  ”  and 
“Red  Lions”  of  otir  English  highways  make 
no  pretence  whatever  to  any  thing  beyond  the 


mere  satisfying  of  the  animal  wants.  How 
very  different  is  it  in  Japan  1  From  the 
moment  the  threshold  is  crossed  to  the  moment 
of  departure,  the  visitor  is  the  object  of  un¬ 
ceasing  solicitude  on  the  part  of  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment,  from  highest  to 
lowest.  If  it  is  midday,  and  he  has  arrived 
hot,  dusty,  and  a  little  tired,  after  a  long 
morning’s  tramp,  the  whole  force  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ushers  the  visitor  into  a  pretty,  light 
apartment,  looking  on  to  one  of  those  marvel¬ 
lous  miniature  gardens,  in  which,  covering  a 
space  of  a  few  feet,  the  mountains,  woods, 
rivers,  and  floods  of  an  entire  province  are 
represented.  By  one  neatly-dressed,  pleasant- 
looking  damsel  his  boots  are  taken  off  and  his 
feet  bathed  in  hot  water,  a  second  fans  him 
and  keeps  up  a  voluble  patter  of  conversation, 
a  third  on  her  knees  offers  him  refreshing  tea 
and  sweetmeats,  whilst  the  host  himself  with 
another  detachment  of  waitresses  is  helping 
the  coolies  to  unpack  the  box  containing  the 
European  food.  Eveiy  thing  that  meets  the  eyu 
is  contrived  to  please  it.  There  are  pleasant 
rustic  paintings  on  the  screens.  There  are 
vases  with  flowers  dotted  about ;  from  the 
woodwork  outside  are  suspended  gayiy 
colored  lanterns,  or  festoons  of  glass  through 
which  the  wind  makes  a  soothing  music,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  traveller  has  finished  his 
repast,  has  smoked  a  pipe,  and  perhaps  drunk 
a  cup  of  “  Saki  ”  with  the  host,  he  feels  thor¬ 
oughly  refreshed  and  in  capital  humor  to  re¬ 
sume  his  journey.  All  this  enjoyment  is 
procured  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  and  the 
present  of  some  bread  or  European  liquor  to 
the  house  at  leaving  brings  out  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment,  who  say  “  Sayonara  ” — that  is 
“Good-by” — with  their  foreheads  on  the 
mats. — Belgravia. 


IN  APRIL 

Tms  nightinfate  tang  in  my  garden 
la  April,  ikia  marvclloin  year. 

For  the  froett  had  forgotten  to  harden 
The  world,  and  the  ether  wai  clear 
Over  fontt  and  mere  : 

And  my  vitiont  were  uirted 
By  the  tong  of  the  troubedour  bird 
Who  had  come  o'er  the  ocean  to  woo, 

Whoae  tale,  ever  old,  ever  new, 

Wat :  “  Only  our  dreamt  can  be  true.** 

II. 

Ah !  yet,  when  the  happy  birdt  carol, 

I  patt  to  the  Realm  of  Romance, 

Where  Ctiriea  in  emerald  apparel 
Acrott  the  dim  avenuei  glance. 

Led  by  Obemn't  lance. 

Then  I  laugh  at  the  life 
That  it  money  end  torrow  and  strife. 

Then  I  lenm  from  the  beautKul  eyet  . 

Which  never  their  love  can  ditguite. 

That  “  Nothing  but  folly  b  wbe.’* 

MoKTiMna  CoLUMs. 
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Tub  new  year  is  the  thirty-fourth  of  the 
publication  of  the  Eclectic,  and  the  present 
number  is  the  befi'inning  of  twenty-seventh 
volume  of  the  new  series,  which  began  in 
1885.  During  the  past  year  several  new  for¬ 
eign  periodicals,  the  principal  one  being  the 
NineUenth  Century,  have  enabled  us  to  en¬ 
large  our  list  of  selections  for  the  Eclectic, 
and  we  think  the  last  two  volumes  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  long  list  of  volumes 
that  have  preceded  them.  We  shall  aim  during 
the  coming  year  to  give  our  readers  all  the 
most  valuable  articles  in  the  entire  field  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  to  keep  the 
Eclectic  fully  up  to  its  old  standard. 

Our  subscribers  and  friends  can  materially 
aid  us  in  extending  our  circulation  by  sending 
us  a  new  subscriber  when  they  renew  their 
own  subscriptions,  which  we  hope  they  will  do 
promptly.  They  can  also  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
beautiful  steel  engraving  "Home  Poets”  as 
an  additional  inducement,  and  we  hope  our  old 
subscribers,  by  sending  in  new  names,  will 
avail  themselves  of  our  offer.  For  prospectus 
see  third  cover  page  of  this  number. 

Russia’s  Desions  on  Turkey. — The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts,  from  the  "  Table  Talk  of  Napoleon 
the  First,”  are  extremely  interesting  at  the 
present  moment.  "  One  day,”  Napoleon  said, 
'**  I  could  have  shared  the  Turkish  Empire 
with  Russia ;  we  have  discussed  the  question 
more  than  once.  Constantinople  always  saved 
it.  This  capital  was  the  great  embarrassment, 
the  true  stumbling-block.  Russia  wanted  it, 
and  I  could  not  grant  it.  It  is  too  precious  a 
key  ;  it  alone  is  worth  an  empire ;  whoever 
possessee  it  can  govern  the  world.”  ”  All  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  thoughts,”  said  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  ”  are  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Turkey.  We  have  had  many  discussions  about 
it.  At  first,  his  proposals  pleased  me,  because 
I  thought  it  would  enlighten  the  world  to  drive 
those  brutes  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  But 
when  I  reflected  upon  its  consequences,  and 
saw  what  a  tremendous  weight  of  power  it 
would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominion  who  would 
naturally  join  the  Russians,  I  refused  to  con¬ 
sent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted 


Constantinople,  which  I  could  not  consent  to 
as  it  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  power 
in  Europe.” 

Editors’  Salaries. — The  leading  editorial 
writers  on  the  London  Timet  get  2000  guineas, 
which  is  very  fair  salary.  The  largest  salaries 
paid  in  America  are  not  quite  equal  to  this. 
Dr.  Connery,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  receives  |8000 ;  Whitelaw  Reid, 
of  the  Tribune,  $12,000 ;  Charles  A.  Dana,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  $12,000  ;  Hurlbnt,  of  the 
World,  $10,000.  The  Boston  newspapers  pay 
well.  Hascal,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  gets 
$10,000.  The  leading  editorial  writer  on  the 
Chicago  Timet  gets  $5000,  and  the  managing 
editor,  $6000 ;  Watterson,  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  $7500,  and  an  interest  in  the  profits ; 
Sheehan,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  $6000.  The 
largest  sum  paid  in  America  to  any  editorial 
writer  is  that  received  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  by  Charles  Nordholf.  He  gets  $10,000 
a  year,  and  writes  when  and  what  he  pleases. 

Compound  Oxygen. — We  call  attention  to 
this  popular  method  of  curing  the  sick. 

The  claims  of  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  were  of  no 
ordinary  character.  The  brochure  which  they 
offer  to  mail  free  contains  an  array  of  testi¬ 
monials, — not  a  few  of  which  are  from  persons 
of  honorable  fame, — which  wholly  precludes 
the  idea  of  the  doctors  being  other  than  safe 
men  to  deal  with,  even  in  matters  of  such  vital 
importance  as  our  health. 

Let  our  readers  who  are  invalid  send  for 
their  brochure,  to  1112  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  read  the  testimonials  therein 
contained,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Borax  Mines  of  Nevada — A  VALUi 
ABLE  Discovery. —  A  remarkable  discovery 
was  made  in  Esmeraldo  County,  Nevada,  some 
four  years  ago,  by  a  young  man  who  was  pros¬ 
pecting  for  gold  and  silver  mines.  While  thus 
engaged,  traversing  mountains,  caSons,  and 
valleys  on  horseback,  he  saw,  in  a  valley 
known  as  Teel’s  Marsh,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
vast  bed  of  white  sand,  resembling  dry  sew 
foam.  The  appearance  was  so  novel  and  irih- 
gular  that  he  dismounted  and  descended  to 
prospect  the  object.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
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place,  he  found  it  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  lagoon, 
with  the  appearance  of  having  been  dry  for 
centuries.  Walking  cautiously  over  the  place, 
he  found  the  surface  to  be  soft  and  clayey,  and 
often  sunk  ankle  deep.  After  an  examination 
of  the  curious  clayey  deposit,  he  put  several 
handfuls  into  his  pockets,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  returned  across  the  mountains  to  his  home 
in  Columbus.  There,  he  handed  the  contents 
of  his  [pockets  to  an  assayer,  who,  after  analy¬ 
sis,  pronounced  it  the  richest  sample  of  borax 
he  had  ever  seen.  This  fact  at  once  created 
great  excitement,  and  no  little  expense  attend¬ 
ed  the  necessary  claiming,  etc.,  on  the  part  of 
the  fortunate  discoverer.  It  soon  proved  to  be 
an  enormous  lagoon  or  deposit  of  crude  borax, 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and  five  or  six  in 
length.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  the  discoverer  has  perfected 
an  immense  establishment,  and  is  producing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  a  chemically  pure 
article  of  borax,  which  stands  first,  and  is  in 
demand  in  every  household,  to  which  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  grocers  and  druggists  throughout  the 
country.  So  important  has  this  new  industry 
become,  that  the  eminent  house  of  W.  T.  Cole¬ 
man  &  Co.,  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  some 
time  ago,  became  the  sole  agents  for  the  article, 
and  they  are  now  pushing  its  sale  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Chablet  Robs’  father  has  expended  $60,000 
in  his  searches,  and  made  about  300  fruitless 
journeys.  He  is  now  poor,  his  business  having 
gone  to  naught  through  neglect,  and  has  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  travelling  salesman. 

New  Catalogue  of  Holiday  Books. — 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  PvJbHithert'  Weekly,  advertised 
in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic.  It  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  holiday  books  of  the  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  specimen  pages  and  the  choicest 
illustrations  from  nearly  all  of  them,  so  that 
a  fur  idea  of  the  book  itself  can  be  had  from 
this  list.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  the  choice 
books  of  the  year,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  as  well  as  a  list  of  juvenile  books,  and 
it  gives  the  price  of  each  book. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
contains  175  pages  the  size  of  the  EcUDCTic, 
and  altogether  is  the  finest  catalogue  of  holi¬ 
day  books  ever  issued.  Before  making  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  the  holidays  send  for  this 
catalogue,  price,  prepaid,  80  cents,  which  we 
deduct  from  any  orders  sent  us. 


Madame  Bonapabte,  of  Baltimore,  now  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  is  very  feeble,  and  her 
early  demise  is  not  unexpected  among  her 
friends. 

BOOKS  BECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  hook  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Appletoni'  lUuetrated  Hand-Book  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Winter  ReoorU.  For  Tourists  and  Invalids. 
With  Maps.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  it  Co. 
12mo,  paper,  50  cents,  cloth  75  cents. 

Subttanee  and  Shote,  and  other  Leetvree. 
By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Edwin  P.  W hifple.  Boston : 
J.  R.  Oegood  db  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  434. 
Price,  $2. 

7 he  Queen  of  Sheba.  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Oegood  d 
Co.  16mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Creed  and  Deed.  A  series  of  Discourses,  by 
Felix  Adler,  Ph.D.  New  York :  O.  P- 
Putnam’ $  Sone.  12mo,  pp.  243.  Price,  $1.50. 

Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  W'ar- 
NER.  Boston :  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

Dita.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Margaret 
Majendie.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York: 
Henry  HoU  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  306. 
Price,  $1. 

About  Old  Story- TeUere  :  Of  How  and  Wlten 
they  Lived,  and  What  Storiee  they  Told.  By 
Donald  G.  Mitchell.  New  York  :  Scribner, 
Armetrong  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  237.  Price,  $3. 

TTu  Harmony  of  the  Reformed  Confeeeione, 
ae  Related  to  the  Preeent  State  of  Evangelical 
Theology.  An  Essay  delivered  before  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Presbyterian  Council  at  Eldinburgh,  July  4, 
1877.  By  Prof.  Philip  Schaff.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  70. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Lapeed,  but  not  Loel.  By  the  author  of  the 
“  SchOnberg-Cotta  Family.”  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  273.  Price,  $1.50. 

Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the  United 
Statee.  By  H.  R.  Linderman,  Director  of  the 
Mint.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam’e  Sone. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  178.  Price,  $1.25. 

Doubleday’e  Lhildren.  A  Novel.  By  Dut¬ 
ton  Cook.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam’e  Sone. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  480.  Price,  $1.25. 
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OCR  PREMIUM  ENQRAVINO. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  a  large  number 
ot  our  Bubecribers,  both  new  and  old,  have 
availed  themselves  of  our  offer  to  send  our 
fine  engraving  of  "  Highland  Pets,”  on  receipt 
of  |1  extra. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  we  will  state  that 
we  will  send  the  engraving  to  any  sultscriber 
to  the  EIclectic,  on  receipt  of  $1,  whether  the 
subscription  was  made  directly  through  us,  or 
through  any  bookseller  or  agent.  It  will  also 
be  sent,  on  receipt  of  $1  extra,  to  those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  our 
club  rates.  So  far  as  we  Itnow,  the  engraving 
has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  not  a  single 
complaint  in  regard  to  it  has  reached  us. 

Narrow  Qauoe  Uaiuroad. — Mr.  George 
E.  Mansfield  has  constructed  a  road  from 
Billerica,  Mass.,  to  Bedford, a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  having  but  ten  inches  width  of  track. 
There  are  eleven  bridges  over  the  route,  one 
over  one  hundred  feet  long.  Tlie  rails  weigh 
twenty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  which  is  quite 
strong  enough ;  twenty  pounds  would  do- 
The  road  is  well  e<]uipped  ;  one  grade  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  The  engine  is 
placed  behind  the  tender  and  next  the  cars,  so 
that  when  the  train  moves,  the  car  next  the 
engine  draws  down  upon  and  increases  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  engine  to  the  track.  Both  engine 
and  cars  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  very  near 
the  ground,  giving  great  advantages  in  regard 
to  safety,  also  very  little  oscillation.  The  cars 
have  an  aisle  with  one  seat  on  each  side,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  cars  have  two  seats. 
The  length  of  the  cars  allows  thirty  seats,  each 
person  having  a  seat  to  himself.  The  cars  are 
wanned  with  steam,  are  well  ventilated,  have 
closets,  water  tank,  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  Westinghouse  brakes,  etc.  They  weigh 
but  four  tons  and  a  half,ordinary  cars  weighing 
on  an  average  eighteen  tona  Hence,  Mans¬ 
field  will  carry  sixty  persons  with  cars  weigh¬ 
ing  nine  tons,  while  ordinary  roads  must  draw 
eighteen  tons  to  carry  fifty -six  persons.  The 
engines  are  equally  light  aud  less  costly  than 
on  ordinary  roads.  The  road  cost  $4,500  per 
mile.  The  trains  run  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  Engines  weigh  about  eight  tons,  and 
draw  two  passenger  and  two  freight  cars 
twice  per  day  each  way,  at  a  cost  of  coal  only 
one  fourth  that  of  ordinary  engines. 


St.  Nicholas  for  1878.  —  One  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  Christmas  number  of 
8t.  Nie/iolat  were  issued  last  month.  The 
new  cover  is  designed  by  Walter  Crane,  and 
is  a  study  iii  itself,  giving  promise  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  good  things  which  it  infolds.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  iH.  Nicholas  is  the  best 
periodical  for  children  ever  published.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  is  taken  its  advent  each  month  is 
eagerly  watched  for,^g(^Jiailed  wi^^  joy  by 
the  young  folks,  aR^  eveA^fl^r  Jpipt**  find 
much  to  ititerc^  them  ka  its  Four 

bound  voluiiisdof  this  woi^,  vis.:  1874, 1875, 
1876,  and  181B  have  now  been  H^ued,  and 
they  form  a  osK^ete  library  wW4k.  for  inter¬ 
est,  amu8emei$||riy[^  instruction  ift'r  the  chil- 
dn>n,  have  never  hsMV  bssa  equalled.  In 
looking  over  these  voIiwik  s  one  can  easily  see 
why  they  are  so  popular  with  children  ;  every 
story  is  bright  and  interesting,  and  there  is 
nothing  stupid  or  dull  about  them.  If  you 
wish  to  get  a  good,  healthy  book  for  children, 
get  them  a  bound  volume  of  iSf.  Nicholas, 
and  when  you  make  up  your  list  of  periodicals 
for  winter  reading,  don’t  forget  to  add  the 
current  year  for  the  young  folks. 

Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. — The  itepu- 
bliqiic  Fran^nise  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
increase  which  has  been  made  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch  during  the 
Pontificate  of  the  present  Poiw.  During  his 
lengthened  reign,  Pius  IX.  ha.s,  it  appears, 
founded  29  metropolitan  churches,  130  episco¬ 
pal  chairs,  3  cliairs  nnllius  dutcesos,  3  a|K)Btolic 
delegations,  3^1  apostolic  vicarages,  and  15 
apostolic  prefectures.  In  Europe,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  are  altogether  505  bishoprics 
and  archbishoprics,  either  immediately  subject 
to  the  Papal  See  or  suffiagans  of  metropolitan 
churches;  in  America,  72;  in  Africa,  11  ;  in 
Asia,  10;  and  in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  21. 
Of  religious  orders,  there  are  53  ;  of  monastic 
orders,  15;  and  of  mendicant  orders,  14. 
Thirteen  states  are  represented  at  the  Vatican 
— namely,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Portugal,  Paraguay,  and  finally,  the 
Principality  of  Monaco, 

Mining  and  the  Telephone.— Already 
I  has  the  telephone  received  one  practical  appli- 
'  cation  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
‘  mining.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  a 
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mine  perfectly  ventilated.  The  miners  them¬ 
selves  grow  careless  about  it,  and  the  inspector 
is  often  unaware  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
mine,  excepting  at  special  times  when  he  visits 
it.  The  circulation  of  the  air  in  mines  is 
shown  bj  the  anemomeUfr,  which  is  below,  and 
it  is  found  that  by  attaching  the  telephone  to 
it,  the  flow  of  air  is  communicated  to  the 
engineer  the  office  above-ground ;  and  by 
the  same  telephone  he  can  instantly  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  neglect,  if  there  is  not  enough  air. 
It  is  believed  that  the  may  be  made 

the  meajp  of  co^g^i^tkun  between  divers 
' 


The  Ck). — Among 

the  un<|H|eetionably  sound  companies, 

which,  in  *Keee  days  uphold 

the  honor  sil  life  nndei|jil|||fj|p  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Li  fe  stiA-  iipimifl '  InsnTHiMf  Co.,  of 
Hartford.  It  is  a  nodi-1  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  steadfast  continuance  Ih  well-doing. 
It  began  the  new  year  with  cash  assets  well 
sifted,  yet  increased  to  $4,313,000,  and  a  sur¬ 
plus,  for  security  of  policy-holders,  of  $1,210,- 
000.  No  man  who  heeds  the  well-worn  in¬ 
junction  to  “insure  in  The  Travelers,”  has 
any  reason  to  doubt  ^is  insurance.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  paid  nearly  30,000  claims  for  death 
or  injury  by  accident,  amounting  to  $2,750,000, 
besides  paying  over  a  round  miilion  in  its  life 
department.  We  are  glad  to  make  a  note  of 
such  uniform  good  conduct  and  prosperity 
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Poetiu  of  Placet!.  Eldited  by  Henry  W. 
Lonofrllow.  Germany.  Two  volumes. 
Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  d*  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
254,  248.  Price,  $1  each. 

The  Silver  Country ;  or.  The  Great  South¬ 
west.  A  review  of  the  mineral  and  other 
wealth,  the  attractions  and  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  former  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
comprising  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  cessions 
to  the  United  States,  in  1848  and  1853.  By 
Alexander  D.  Anderson.  New  York :  O. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  221. 
Price,  $1.75. 

The,  American  Girl  of  the  Period:  Her 
Ways  and  Views.  By  Qarky  Gaines.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  J.  B.  Lippinrott  dk  Co.  16mo,  paper, 
pp.  158.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Paradox,  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
Albert  Wilson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  226.  Price,  $1. 

Select  British  Essayists.  Fof.  3.  The  Taller, 
Guardian,  and  Freeholder.  By  Addison  and 
Steele.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
John  Habberton.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  238.  Price,  $1. 


Opium,  and  the  Famine  in  India. — The 
famine  in  India,  which  has  cost  so  many  lives 
and  so  much  money,  is  believed  by  some  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  to  be  in  part  due 
to  the  British  opium  policy.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  East  India  Company  began 
sending  opium  from  Bengal  to  China.  Three 
vast  provinces  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  instead  of  food.  Circumstances 
compelled,  as  it  were,  the  people  to  cultivate  it 
— ^they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the 
liberty  of  refusing — so  that  with  a  constantly 
increasing  population,  only  a  noxious  drug  is 
raised  in  provinces  where  there  is  a  growing 
frequency  of  famines. 

The  sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  the 
subject  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  such  gross 
misrepresentation,  is  published  in  full  in  the 
Christian  Union  (New  York)  of  December  26th. 
It  is  entitled,  “  The  Background  of  Mystery.” 


The  Bride  of  the  Wiine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  .Row-Boat  By  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.  To  which  is  added  a  paper  on 
the  Latin  poet  Ansonius,  and  his  poem 
“  Mosella.”  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Boston : 
J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  312.  Price,  $2. 

Economic  Monographs.  No.  1.  ^Vhy  we 
Trade,  and  How  we  Trade.  By  David  A. 
Wells.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  67. 

Economic  Monographs.  No.  2.  The  Silver 
Qxustion  :  The  Dollar  of  the  Fathers  versus 
the  Dollar  of  the  Sons.  By  David  A.  Wells. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  16mo, 
paper,  pp.  47. 

Economic  Monographs.  No.  8.  The  Tariff 
Question  and  its  Relation  to  the  Present  Com¬ 
mercial  Crisis.  By  Horace  White.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  16mo,  paper, 

pp.  80. 
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iHDCmUAL  Abt.— MeMrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
A  Co.,  bj  Bpecial  arruiKement  with  the  Eln- 
glieh  pabliehers,  have  began  the  iaeae  of  In- 
drutrial  Art,  a  monthlj  review  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  eeientlfic  education  at  home  and 
abroad.  Each  .  number  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  engravings  repre¬ 
senting  fine  examplee  of  articles  of  use  and 
ornament.  This  work  is  of  special  value  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  branch  of  deco¬ 
rative  or  household  art,  and  it  is  believed 
it  will  supply  a  real  want,  and  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  gen¬ 
eral  patronage.  The  subscription  price  will 
be  $4  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  40  cents. 
Subscriptions  received,  and  numbers  supplied 
at  Eclbctic  oflSoe. 

Tratelbrs  Iksurancb  Co. — The  **  Annual 
Circular”  issued  by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  is  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet  of  much 
interest,  both  in  the  facts  presented,  and  the 
candor  of  its  statements.  These  words,  which 
we  clip  from  it,  should  be  the  “  golden  text  ” 
of  every  life  insurance  company  ; 

**  Confidence  in  the  men  who  have  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  trust  funds  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  life  insurance  interest,  and  failure  here 
perils  the  entire  structure.  The  changing  of 
values  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  may  not 
be  permanently  and  irretrievably  ruinous,  but 
integrity  is  essential  and  imperative.” 

The  corporation  that  can  honestly  say  what 
follows,  in  regard  to  its  handling  of  the  funds 
intrusted  to  it,  is  worthy  of  all  confidence  ; 

”  In  the  case  of  this  company,  it  is  just  to 
say  that  the  loans  made  by  it  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  men  of  good  judgment  and 
known  integrity  ;  and  no  director,  member  of 
the  finance  committee,  or  officer  of  the  company, 
has  ever  had  a  farthing's  interest  in  the  com¬ 
missions  or  realized  therefrom  any  perquisite. 
And  in  this  -connection  it  is  pertinent  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  finance 
committee  or  director  of  the  company  has, 
from  the  beginning  until  to-day,  received  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  service  or  attendance.” 

BurTALOBS. — Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  is  now 
carried  on  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  three  years’  time,  including  1872,  1878,  and 
1874,  nearly  half  a  million  buffalo  hides  were 


shipped  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Bailroad.  Very  few  of  these  animals  were 
otherwise  utilized.  In  1874  nearly  seven 
millions  of  pounds  of  buffalo  bones  were  ship¬ 
ped  east  for  conversion  into  bone-dust,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

BrAin.ET'B  just  completed  African  expe¬ 
dition  is  sidd  to  have  cost  $115,000,  which  was 
shared  equally  by  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  London  Datiy  TeUgrapk. 

Curious  Facts  about  Hats. — A  scientific 
inquiry  lately  made  by  Dr.  Delaunay,  among 
the  hatters  of  Paris,  offers  some  curious  re¬ 
sults.  Accepting  it  as  true,  that  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium  and  development  of  the  brain 
are  proportional  to  the  external  volume  of  the 
head,  also  that  the  intelligence  is  proportional 
to  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  brain,  he 
shows,  inter  alia,  that  certain  families  develop 
like  individuals — that  is,  they  have  a  period 
of  growth,  then  a  stationary  period,  then  a 
period  of  decrease,  previous  to  extinction.  In 
families  in  the  first  period,  the  head  enlarges 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  citizens 
who  wrought  the  Revolution  of  1789  had 
bigger  heads  than  their  fathers.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  families  that  are  nearing  extinction 
the  head  grows  smaller.  The  sons  of  the 
present  ruling  families  in  France  have  such 
small  heads — according  to  the  author — that 
they  require  hats  specially  made  for  them. 
Among  certain  families  newly  risen  from  the 
common  people,  the  head  increases  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation.  Tlie  wide-brimmed  hats  ' 
— bolivars — worn  by  the  Republicans  from 
1830  to  1848,  were  very  capacious.  The  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  are  the  largest  heads  in  Paris  is 
that  of  the  schools.  The  hatters  of  the  Fa- 
bonrg  St.  Qermain  say  they  only  fit  fine  heads. 
The  Polytechnicians  have  larger  heads  than 
the  St.  Cyrians,  and  the  students  of  the  normal 
school  larger  than  those  of  St.  Sulpice,  etc. 
The  members  of  the  clergy  present  a  peculiar 
feature  in  these  statistics.  ”  In  general,”  says  . 
M.  Delaunay,  “  men  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age  have  larger  heads  than  those  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  Not  so  with  ecclesiastics,  for 
their  heads  cease  to  grow  at  about  twenty, 
five  The  cnr^,  bishops,  archbishops,  etc., 
have  no  larger  heads  than  the  students  of  the 
large  seminaries.” 


Muoettany. 


A  New  Illustrated  EIdition  or  Thack- 
EBAT*B  WoRSS. — Mesars.  J.  B.  Lippincott  A 
Co.,  in  connection  with  the  English  publish- 
en,  annoonce  that  they  hare  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  issae  of  a  new  and  cheap 
illustrated  edition  of  Thackeray’s  works,  in 
twenty-four  crown  8to  rolumes.  This  new 
issue  will  be  illustrated  by  nearly  all  the 
small  woodcut  illustrations  appearing  in  the 
Standard  Edition;  a^d  for  those  volumes 
which  have  not  hitherto  had  the  advantage  of 
such  embellishment,  new  illustrations  will  be 
supplied  by  eminent  artists.  The  price  has  been 
put  at  the  moderate  sum  of  $1.25  per  volume. 

New  Fruit. — A  new  and  distinct  species 
of  ^it  always  secures  attention,  but  it  is 
long  since  anything  has  absorbed  as  much 
Interest  among  fruit  growers  as  the  recently 
introduced  Japanese  persimmon  (Diospyros 
Kaki).  The  tree  itself  is  highly  ornamental, 
a  prolific  bearer,  as  hardy  as  the  American 
persimmon,  and  fruits  much  earlier,  thus 
escaping  the  astringent  quality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  that  never  ripens  before  frost. 
When  dried,  it  surpasses  the  fig  in  flavor,  and 
can  be  kept  a  long  time  in  excellent  condition. 
Of  the  half  dosen  varieties  of  "  kaki,”  or  Japa¬ 
nese  persimmon,  introduced,  one  of  the  princi- 
P*1  is  described  as  large,  round,  and  shaped 
like  a  Rhode  Island  greening  apple.  Its  color 
is  rich  golden,  and  the  meat  juicy,  vinous,  and 
firm.  Another  variety  is  oblong,  resembling 
in  shape  a  minie  ball.  This  has  a  deeper, 
daAer  shade  than  the  other,  is  soft,  sweet, 
and  delicious.  This  variety  attains  a  very 
large  siae,  and  is  the  one  usually  dried  and  pre¬ 
pared  like  figs  for  market.  Some  think  this 
persimmon  destined  to  rival  the  peach  in  pop¬ 
ularity,  which  may  be  the  case  south  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Northward,  its  hardiness  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested,  although  a  little  winter 
protection  during  youth  will  unquestionably 
save  it  permanently.  In  California,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  extensively  distributed,  but  in  the 
East  the  sale  has  as  yet  been  confined  to  the 
Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Ravages  of  IirsBcrs. — A  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  occurs  in  a  report  by  one  of  the  gov. 
emment  naturalists  on  the  injurious  insects  of 
theWest;  namely,  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
lose  of  agricultural  products  through  the  rav. 
ages  of  insects  amounts  to  ^  probably  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and 
that  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  this  sum 
might  be  saved  by  preventive  measures.” 


Messbr  Heert  Holt  &  Oo.  have  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  early  publication,  in  their  ”  Leisure 
Hour  Series,”  ”  The  Honorable  Miss  Ferrard,” 
an  English  novel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  En 
gland  and  Ireland.  The  book  is  said  to  be 
very  interesting,  singularly  free  from  padding, 
and  to  throw  many  side-lights  on  Irish  politics- 
They  also  have  in  preparation  Auerbach’s  new 
novel,  ”  Landolin,”  translated  by  Mias  Annie 
B.  Irish,  translator  to  the  Department  of  State, 
at  Washington.  The  story  is  said  to  be  in 
Auerbach’s  beet  and  earlier  style.  An  entbn- 
riastic  reader  reported  to  the  publishers, "  It 
is  Auerbach’s  old  self.”  The  same  house  has 
concluded  to  add  Lewes  on  “  Actors  and  Act¬ 
ing”  to  their  popular  ”  Amateur  Series,”  which 
already  contains  Moschele’s”  Recent  Music  and 
Musicians,”  Chorley’s  “  Recent  Art  and  So¬ 
ciety.”  Wagner’s  “  Art  Life  and  Theories,” 
and  Thombury’s  “  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.  A.”  The  illustrations  in  the  latter  volume, 
which  have  met  with  varying  criticism  by  the 
purely  literary  writers,  are  welcomed  by  the 
water-color  artists  as  rare  prixes. 

A  Luminous  Paint. — A  French  chemist  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  paint 
with  which  to  illuminate  the  numbers  of 
street  doors  at  night.  Figures  traced  with  it 
shine  so  as  to  be  read  through  the  most  pro¬ 
found  darkness;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
compound  is  said  to  be  simple,  inexpensive, 
and  not  injurious. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EIclbctic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Botton  Monday  Leeturtt.  Orthodoxy,  with 
Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph 
Cook.  Boston :  J.  R.  O$good  <£  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  843.  Price,  $1.50. 

Cerebral  Hyperemia  the  Remit  of  Mental 
Strain  or  Emotional  Dieturbanee.  By  Wm.  A. 
Hammond,  M.D.  New  York:  O.P.PtUnam'e 
Sont.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  108.  Price,  $1. 

An  American  Almanac  and  Treamry  of 
Fact*,  SteUietical,  Financial,  and  Political,  for 
the  year  1878.  Edited  by  A.  R.  SPOFFORD, 
Librarian  of  Congress.  New  York  :  American 
NevM  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  420.  Price,  $1.50. 

Through  a  Needle' »  Eye.  By  Hesba  Stret- 
TON.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  dk  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  438.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Our  Poktrmt  Oaulebt.— We  are  f^iad  to 
state  tliat  the  demand  for  our  Ecleutic  en- 
jj  gravings  is  constantly  increasing.  We  have 
'  now  revised  onr  catalogue  of  subjects  that 
liave  ap|>eared  in  the  Eclectic,  and  reduced 
our  price  to  f;7.50  per  hundred.  W'e  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  portrait  of  almost  any  prominent  man  in 
letters  or  in  science,  and  hardly  any  thing  can 
be  more  attractive  to  persons  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  than  a  well  selected  list  of 
l-ortraits  from  our  list.  We  furnish  neat 
cloth  cases  or  portfolios  to  hold  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  on  receipt  of  $l..'iO  we  will  send  by 
mail,  prepaid,  any  fifteen  subjects  that  may  be 
selKU-d,  together  with  one  of  our  portfolios. 

The  New  Y'okk  Like  Insurance  Co. — 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  re|>ort 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  times,  which  has  alTectetl  the  life 
insurance  business  probaibly  as  much  as  any 
other  business,  the  cotnpany  has  issued,  during 
llie  year,  no  less  than  0597  policies,  insuring 
#‘*0,1.50,0:19,  and  its  cash  assets  have  increased 
during  the  year  fnnn  $:{2,730,S9S.‘J0,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  Ist,  1877,  to  #:i4JI57,‘J50.93,  on  January  1st, 
1878.  The  company  and  its  policy-holders 
must  certainly  feel  highly  gratified  at  such  a 
showing  in  these  times,  and  persons  seeking  life 
insurance  will  do  well  to  note  these  figures. 

Destruction  of  Forests  in  the  United 
States. — Within  the  past  ten  years.  accMird- 
ing  to  estimates  which  have  been  made,  not 
less  than  I'i.OOO.OOO  acres  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  have  been  cut  down  for  fuel, 
lumber,  railroad  ties,  etc.  If  the  destniction 
and  consumption  go  on,  without  greater  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  supply,  the 
time  will  come  before  long  when  the  supply 
will  l>e  exhausted.  The  present  generation 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  line  of  tree¬ 
planting,  but  many  take  no  thought  for  the 
future.  One  man,  Mr.  S.  D.  Payne,  of  Ka-  > 
sota,  Minn.,  has  done  his  duty,  70,000  trees  ! 
having  been  planted  by  his  directions. 

Cost  of  LtvERPOOi.  Dcx  ks. — The  town  of  I 
Liverpool  expends  annually  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  maintaining  and  extending 
its  docks.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  river  ' 
and  harbor  appropriation  of  the  U  nited  States.  ^ 


Disraeli.  —  This  picture  of  Disraeli-Bea- 
consfield  is  given  by  the  London  correspond¬ 
ent  of  T/u  Hartford-  Courant :  “  I  saw,  not 
long  ago,  this  striking  personage  step  out  of 
his  carriage  and  walk  leisurely  through  a 
street  near  Piccadilly,  alone.  He  was  dressed 
in  plain  black,  without  ornament ;  his  head 
was  bowed,  his  face  strong  and  sad ;  his 
strange,  piercing,  powerful  eye  looking  at 
nothing  before  him,  or  nothing  that  was  visi¬ 
ble  ;  beseemed  the  personification  of  all  that 
he  is  called  in  this  present  hour  of  his  great¬ 
ness,  a  'modern  Machiavelli,’  ‘a  sphinx,’  an 
Italian  ‘  jettalore,’  or  ‘  Evil  Eye  ’ — the  cruelesi 
of  all.  ...  I  am  told  that  at  the  garden 
parties  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  (.’his- 
wick,  and  other  great  houses,  and  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  you  may  see  the  Prime  Minister 
wandering  aiiout  among  the  throng  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  and  beautiful  women,  like  an  evil 
spirit,  without  a  word  for  any  one  save  when 
necessity  compels ;  his  face,  the  expression  of  | 

moody  and  satnrnine  discontent,  tinged  with 
bitter  contempt  and  lofty  scorn.  Now  that  he 
has  reached  his  goal — gained  his  paradise — 
he  finds,  (lerhaps,  the  soil  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  paradise,  after  all,  that 
brings  peace  to  the  soul.” 

The  American  Institnte  of  Instruction  will 
hold  its  Forty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  among 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  July  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  1878.  The  members  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  extensive  hotels  in  that  section, 
at  very  low  rates  of  board.  Among  the  houses 
which  will  be  open  to  the  Institute  are  the 
Crawford,  Fabyan’s,  Twin  Mountain,  and  Mt. 

Washington.  An  extended  line  of  excursions 
will  be  planned,  and  a  portion  of  each  day  will 
be  devoted  to  explorations  in  the  Switzerland 
of  America.  Railroads  will  give  free  return- 
tickets  to  members.  All  persons  attending  the 
Institute  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  as  a  membership  fee. 

Business  of  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

— Enough  letters,  circulars,  and  postal  cards 
annually  pass  through  the  post  office  in  this 
city  to  extend,  if  placed  end  to  end,  from  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other ;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  they  aggregate  over  240,000,000  per 
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yt-ar.  To  this  must  addl'd  over  100.000,000  ■ 
newspapers,  which,  in  the  same  periwl,  are  dis-  i 
patched,  and  tiieii  a  mugiily  approximated  idea  ! 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  mail  matter  which  is  ; 
handled  in  the  lower  floors  of  the  new  |M>8t 
office  building  will  be  oh’tained.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  that  the  ajrgregate  of  letti'rs  is  ntore 
than  half  of  the  total  numljer  dispatched  in 
all  France,  and  over  four  times  as  many  as 
are  forwarded  in  Uussia.  while  a  notion  of  how 
extensively  news  and  information  is  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  country  may  la;  obtained  by  cotn- 
I taring  the  altove  total  of  news]ia)ters  trans- 
luittod  from  New  York  alone  with  that  repre¬ 
senting  the  aggregate  number  sent  in  all  Oer- 
iiiany  (‘.2,300,0J0),  or  even  with  the  same  in  all 
(Ireat  Britain,  which  is  only  about  50  per  cent 
in  excess. — SekrUific  Anieric4iu. 

PopULATio.v  OK  Asia.— The  entire  )>opula 
tion  of  Asia  is  larger,  by  about  twenty-five 
luillious,  than  the  estimate  given  in  last  year's 
issue  of  Behm  and  Wagner’s  work.  The  in¬ 
crease  mainly  falls  up<m  tlie  East  India  Islands 
and  Anam.the  figure.*  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
being  more  than  double  those  given  in  the 
tables  of  last  year,  viz.,  21,000,000.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  British  India  is  rather  less  than  last 
year,  being  188,09^1,700;  that  of  Btirmah  be¬ 
ing  about  2,750,000,  including  tributary  or 
protected  States.  The  whole  population  of 
British  India  is  close  on  230,000,000.  In  a  map 
of  India,  which  accom|>auie8  the  work,  the 
varying  density  of  the  ]M>pulation  in  India  is 
shown,  from  five  inhabitants  to  over  750  )>er 
square  mile.  The  greatest  density  is  found,  of 
course,  about  Calcutta,  as  also  in  ]Mitche8  all 
along  the  cast  const,  and  all  over  the  north¬ 
west  provinces.  The  ]K>puIation  ol  China  is 
given  as  405,000,000,  with  28,500,000  of  outly¬ 
ing  people.  Hong  Kong  seems  to  have  de¬ 
creased  by  upwards  of  two  thousand  since  la.st 
year,  the  number  now  given  being  121,985. 
Japan  is  set  down  as  33,299,014. 

Chukcues  ok  New  York.  — According  to 
the  State  census  of  1875,  there  are  in  New 
York  0320  church  organizations,  6243  church 
edifices,  and  sittings  in  churches  lor  2,537,470 
persons.  The  total  of  church  property  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $117,507,150.  The  average  sum  paid 
to  clergymen  is  $839.  The  MetluHlisis  have 
1785  organizations,  the  Baptists  823,  and  the 
Presbyterians  708.  The  Methislists  have  sit¬ 
tings  for  019,382  persons,  the  Homan  Catholics 
for. 887,220,  and  lUe  Presby  terians  for  383,442. 


The  Roman  Catholics  have  518.714  baptized 
members,  the  Methodists  180,782,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  111,060,  and  the  Baptists  110,240. 

Oi,D  Nukseuy  liiivVES. — Mother  Goose  was 
not  born  yesterday.  ‘  Sing  a  Song  of  8ix- 
)>ence"  was  sung  in  the  sixteenth  centiir.v. 
“The  Frog  and  the  Mouse”  was  licensed  in 
1580,  and  “Three  Blind  Mice”  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  “Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where 
'have  you  been?”  was  a  nursery  rhyme  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  ;  “Girls  and  Boys  come 
out  to  Play”  was  written  in  thfe  reign  of 
Cltarlt^  II.;  “The  Old  Woman  Tossed  in  a 
Blanket”  wa.s  (aipular  in  the  days  of  James 
II.;  and  “Little  Jack  Horner”  is  older  than 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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Thk  Defences  of  the  Bosphorus. — The 
Rnephorus  is  a  natural  channel  about  seven¬ 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
about  600  yards  across.  Its  general  breadth 
varies  from  700  to  1000  yards,  but  opposite 
the  Seraglio  (late  at  Constantinople  it  attains  a 
breadth  of  1646  yards.  The  Strait  is  divided 
into  seven  reaches,  the  ]iromontories  on  one 
side  having  corresponding  indentations  on  the 
other.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  difficult, 
as  the  current  takes  a  different  direction  in 
each  of  the  seven  reaches.  Both  shores  are 
studded  with  forts  and  batteries,  especially 
where  the  channel  becomes  narmw.  Some  of 
these,  as  Fort  Karibtche,  mount  as  many  as  60 
guns.  The  principal  defences  of  the  Bospho-  | 
rus  are  the  Kavaks,  at  aliout  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  from  Constantinople  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Here  the  channel  is  very  narrow,  and  is 
defended  on  the  Asiatic  aide  by  107  and  on 
the  European  side  by  61  gunQ^  most  of  which 
are  sheltered  by  stone  forts. 

Solidity. — We  observe  that  the  Travelers 
Insurance  C^impany  has  a  habit  of  prefixing 
the  term  “  solid  ”  to  the  figures  which  express 
the  sum  of  its  resources.  It  is  a  good  word, 
when  used  by  an  institution  so  well  entitled  to 
it.  There  is  so  much  that  is  hollow  nowa¬ 
days,  so  much  that  will  not  liear  critical  in¬ 
spection,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  anything 
which  can  honestly  be  called  solid.  In  this 
case  we  take  the  term  at  its  full  weight.  The 
Travelers  is  well  known  as  one  of  those  com¬ 
panies  that  can  afford  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  its  condition  ;  and  when  its  officers  write 
"  solid  cash  assets”  before  the  figures  $4,316,- 
000,  those  words  and  numerals  can  be  safely 
accepted  without  discount,  and  be  depended 
upon  by  all  who  invest  in  its  life  or  accident 
insurance.  ' 

The  Railways  of  France.— The  new  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  in  France  proposes  to 
make  iHWO  miles  of  railways,  so  as  to  complete 
the  network,  and  this  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$600,000.0(X).  A  great  deal  of  opposition  has 
l>een  raised  to  this  vast  scheme,  which  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  go  down  in  China  just  at  present. 
The  scheme,  indeed,  must  startle  the  ashes  of 
M.  Thiers,  for  when  M.  Thiers  was  Minister  of  ^ 
Public  Works  he  was  sent  to  England  to  re-  i 
port  upon  railways.  After  visiting  that  island'  i 


and  being  drawn  about  in  a  kind  of  dili^nee 
ho  had  brought  over  with  him,  he  reported 
dead  against  railways  as  unsnited  to  France, 
and  at  the  most  fit  to  amuse  the  Parisians.  ^ 
However,  9000  miles  of  new  lines  is  g^ing 
rather  fast,  liecause  a  large  number  of  second¬ 
ary  lines  in  France  don’t  pay,  and  are  in  such 
a  bad  condition  that  the  State  is  going  to  take 
them  up  and  work  them.  In  about  70  years’ 
time,  all  the  French  railways  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

National  Observatory  Telescope. — The 
telescope  at  the  National  Observatory,  Wash¬ 
ington,  with'  wlilch  the  moons  of  Mars  were 
discovered,  in  known  as  the  26-inch  equatorial. 
The  object-glass  has  a  focal  length  of  32  feet 
5.8  inches,  and  a  clear  aperture  of  26  inches. 
The  contract  for  its  construction  was  made  in 
1870,  with  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass.  The  immense  glass  disks  were 
from  Birmingham,  Eng.  The  construction  of 
the  telescope  and  the  building  of  the  dome 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newcomb. 

Ayerill  Paint. — As  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  to  paint  and  renovate,  the  question 
arises,  what  paint  shall  we  use  ?  We  answer 
emphatically,  use  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint. 
This  paint  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  the 
demand  for  it  now  is  larger  than  ever,  and 
those  who  have  once  used  it  give  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  all  other  paints. 

By  sending  to  Messrs.  Seeley  &  Stevens,  of 
this  city,  a  full  sample  of  beautiful  colors  can 
be  obtained,  and  as  the  paints  are  ready 
mixed  they  can  be  easily  applied.  They  also 
send  with  sample  of  shades  rules  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity  of  paint  required. 

The  same  parties  have  also  recently  brought 
into  use  a  new  and  convenient  water  paint, 
called  “  calcicake,”  for  kalsomining  walls  and 
ceilings.  This  also  can  be  had  in  any  shade, 
and  as  it  is  mixed  ready  for  use  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one,  and  must  prove  of  great 
!  value  to  the  housekeeper.  See  advertisement 
I  in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic. 

Coffee  in  California. — Coffee  is  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  (Central  and  Southern 
California.  The  plant  grows  as  vigorously  as 
in  the  coffee  countries  of  South  America,  and 
yields  a  bean  of  strong  aromatic  flavor. 
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year.  To  this  must  atidwl  over  100,000,000 
newspapers,  which,  in  ttie  same  period,  are  dis¬ 
patched.  and  tlien  a  rouglily  approximated  idea 
of  the  enormous  mas.s  of  mail  matter  which  is 
handled  in  the  lower  floitrs  of  the  new  post 
office  building  will  be  oh'tainetl.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  that  the  ajrgregate  of  letters  is  more 
than  half  of  the  total  iiumlier  dispatched  in 
all  France,  and  over  four  times  as  many  as 
are  forwarded  in  Uussia.  while  a  notion  of  how 
extensively  news  and  information  is  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  country  may  be  obtained  ity  coin- 
l>aring  the  aliovc  total  of  ncws]>a]>ers  trans- 
milted  from  New  York  alone  with  that  ri'pre- 
senting  the  aggregate  number  sent  in  all  Uer- 
many  (‘2,300,(K)0).  or  even  with  the  same  in  all 
Great  Britain,  which  is  only  about  50  per  cent 
in  excess. — Scientific  .1  i/»c ruvi/t. 

Poi'unATio.v  OK  Asia. — The  entire  popula 
lion  of  Asia  is  larger,  by  about  twenty-five 
millions,  than  the  estimate  given  in  last  year's 
issue  of  Behm  and  Wagner’s  work.  The  in¬ 
crease  mainly  falls  upon  the  East  India  Islands 
and  Anam.the  figure.^  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
being  more  than  double  those  given  in  the 
tables  of  last  year,  viz.,  21,000,000.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  British  India  is  rather  less  than  last 
year,  being  188,095,700;  that  of  Burmah  be¬ 
ing  about  2,750,000,  including  tributary  or 
|irotected  States.  The  whole  population  of 
British  India  is  close  on  239,000,000.  In  a  map 
of  India,  which  accom|Mmies  the  work,  the 
varying  density  of  the  fwpulation  in  India  is 
shown,  from  five  inhabitants  to  over  750  )>er 
i-quare  mile.  The  greatest  density  is  found,  of 
course,  about  Calcutta,  as  also  in  ]iatche8  all 
along  the  oast  const,  and  all  over  the  north¬ 
west  provinces.  The  ]K)pulati<in  of  China  is 
given  as  405,000,000,  with  28,500,000  of  outly¬ 
ing  people.  Hong  Kong  seems  to  have  de¬ 
creased  by  upwards  of  two  thousand  since  last 
year,  the  number  now  given  being  121,985. 
Jai>an  is  set  down  as  33,299,014. 

Chukciies  of  New  York.  —  According  to 
the  State  census  of  1875,  there  are  in  New 
York  6320  church  organizations,  6243  church 
ediBoes,  and  sittings  in  churches  tor  2,537,470 
persons.  The  total  of  church  pro|)erty  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $117,597,150.  The  average  sum  paid 
to  clergymen  is  $839.  The  Metluxlisis  have 
_  1785  organizations,  the  Baptists  823,  and  the 
Presbyterians  708.  The  Methislists  have  sit¬ 
tings  for  619,382  persons,  the  Itoman  Catholics 
for.887,220,  and  the  Presbyterians  fur  333,442, 


The  Roman  Catholics  have  518,714  baptized 
members,  the  Methoilists  180,782,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  111,660,  and  the  Baptists  110,240. 

Oi.D  Nuhseky  Rhymes. — Mother  Goose  was 
not  born  yesterday.  "Sing  a  Song  of  8ix- 
)ience”  was  sung  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
“The  Fr<^  and  the  Mouse”  was  licensed  in 
1580,  and  “Thn*e  Blind  Alice”  bidongs  to  the 
same  period.  “Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where 
liave  you  been?”  was  a  nursery  rhyme  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  ;  “Girls  and  Boys  come 
out  to  Play”  was  written  iti  th^  reign  of 
Chark«  II.;  “The  Old  Woman  Tossed  in  a 
Blanket”  wa.s  jtopular  in  the  days  of  James 
II.;  and  “Little  Jack  Horner”  is  older  than 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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Thk  Dkfkncbs  ok  the  Bohphorub. — The 
Hrwphoraa  is  a  natural  channel  about  seven¬ 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
about  6(X)  yards  across.  Its  general  breadth 
varit*  from  700  to  1000  yards,  but  opposite 
the  Seraglio  (late  at  Constantinople  it  attains  a 
breadth  of  1646  yards.  The  Strait  is  divided 
into  seven  reaches,  the  ]>romontories  on  one 
side  having  corresponding  indentations  on  the 
other.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  difficult, 
as  the  current  takes  a  different  direction  in 
each  of  the  seven  readies.  Kotli  sliores  are 
studded  with  forts  and  liatteries,  especially 
where  the  cliannel  becomes  narrow.  Some  of 
these,  as  Fort  Karibtclie,  mount  as  many  as  60 
guns.  The  principal  defences  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  are  the  Kavaks,  at  almut  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  from  Constantinople  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Here  the  channel  is  very  narrow,  and  is 
defended  on  the  Asiatic  side  by  107  and  on 
the  European  side  by  61  gunq,  most  of  which 
are  sheltered  by  stone  forts. 

Solidity. — We  observe  that  the  Travelers 
Insuranc4‘  Company  has  a  habit  of  prefixing 
the  term  solid  ”  to  the  figures  which  express 
tlie  sum  of  its  resources.  It  is  a  good  word, 
when  used  by  an  institution  so  well  entitled  to 
it.  There  is  so  much  that  is  hollow  nowa¬ 
days,  BO  much  that  will  not  l>ear  critical  in¬ 
spection,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  anything 
which  can  honestly  be  called  solid.  In  this 
case  we  take  the  term  at  its  full  weight.  The 
Travelers  is  well  known  as  one  of  those  com¬ 
panies  that  can  afford  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  its  condition  ;  and  wlien  its  officers  write 
“solid  cash  assets”  before  the  figures  $4,316,- 
000,  those  words  and  numerals  can  be  safely 
accepted  without  discount,  and  be  depended 
upon  by  all  who  invest  in  its  life  or  accident 
insurance.  ' 

Thk  Railways  ok  France.— The  new  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  in  France  proposes  to 
make  9000  miles  of  railways,  so  as  to  complete 
the  network,  and  this  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$600,000,000.  A  great  deal  of  opposition  has 
lieen  raised  to  this  vast  scheme,  which  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  go  down  in  ('hina  just  at  present. 
The  scheme,  indeed,  must  startle  the  ashes  of 
M.  Thiers,  for  when  M.  Thiers  was  Minister  of 
Public  Works  he  was  sent  to  England  to  re¬ 
port  upon  railways.  After  visiting  that  island' 
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and  being  drawn  about  In  a  kind  of  dili^nee 
he  had  brought  over  with  him,  he  reported 
dead  against  railways  as  unsuited  to  France, 
and  at  the  most  fit  to  amuse  the  Parisians.  ^ 
However,  9000  miles  of  new  lines  is  going 
rather  fast,  because  a  large  number  of  second¬ 
ary  lines  in  France  don’t  pay,  and  are  in  such 
a  bad  condition  that  the  State  is  going  to  take 
them  up  and  work  them.  In  about  70  years’ 
time,  all  the  French  railways  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

National  Observatory  Telescope. — The 
telescope  at  the  National  Oliservatory,  Wasli- 
ington,  with'  which  the  moons  of  Mars  were 
discovered,  is  known  as  the  26-inch  equatorial. 
The  object-glass  has  a  focal  length  of  32  feet 
5.8  inches,  and  a  clear  aperture  of  26  inches. 
The  contract  for  its  construction  was  made  in 
1870,  with  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass.  The  immense  glass  disks  were 
from  Birmingham,  Eng.  The  construction  of 
the  telescope  and  the  building  of  the  dome 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newcomb. 

Avehill  Paint. — As  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  to  paint  and  renovate,  the  question 
arises,  what  paint  shall  we  use  ?  We  answer 
emphatically,  use  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint. 
This  paint  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  the 
demand  for  it  now  is  larger  than  ever,  and 
those  who  have  once  used  it  give  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  all  other  paints. 

By  sending  to  Messrs.  Seeley  &  Stevens,  of 
this  city,  a  full  sample  of  beautiful  colors  can 
be  obtained,  and  as  the  paints  are  ready 
mixed  they  can  be  easily  applied.  They  also 
send  with  sample  of  shades  rules  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity  of  paint  required. 

The  same  parties  have  also  recently  brought 
into  use  a  new  and  convenient  water  paint, 
called  “  calcicake,”  for  kalsomining  walls  and 
ceilings.  This  also  can  be  had  in  any  shade, 
and  as  it  is  mixed  ready  for  use  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one,  and  must  prove  of  g^at 
value  to  the  housekeeper.  See  advertisement 
in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic. 

COKKEK  IN  Calikornia. — Coffee  is  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  Central  and  Southern 
California.  The  plant  grows  as  vigorously  as 
in  the  coffee  countries  of  South  America,  and 
yields  a  bean  of  strong  aromatic  flavor. 
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Bbroars’  Bridge. — Aooording  to  the  fol- 
lowinfi  legend,  the  Beggars’  Bridge  in  Florence 
was  built  without  expense  to  the  city.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  once  issned  a  procla¬ 
mation  that  every  beggar  who  would  appear 
in  the  grand  plaza  at  a  certain  time  should 
receive  a  new  suit  of  clothes  free  of  cost.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  beggars  of  the  city  all 
assembled,  whereupon  the  officers  caused  each 
avenue  to  the  public  square  to  be  closed,  and 
then  compelled  the  beggars  to  strip  off  their 
old  clothes,  and  gave  to  each  one,  according  to 
promise,  a  new  suit.  But  the  old  clothes  were 
examined,  and  in  them,  concealed  in  various 
ways,  was  money  enough  to  build  the  beauti- 
ful  bridge  which  spans  the  Amo. 


Three  Wealthy  Men.  —  The  relative 
wealth  and  income  of  the  three  most  opulent 
men  living — the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Roths¬ 
child,  and  Mr.  Mackey  the  Bonanza  King — 
has  been  reduced  to  figures,  as  follows : 


Dok*  of  WotUnUiMor.  *  BoikacklM. 


Okpital . £16,000,000  00*.  £40,000,000 


Per  year .  800,000  00  2,000,000 

Per  month..  80,000  00  170,000 

Per  day .  8,000  00  6,000 

Perhonr....  90  00  900 

Per  minute..  1  10  4 


•£55,000,000 

8.750,000 

900.000 

7,000 

300 
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Cigarettes. — Knowing  that  their  cigarettes 
are  second  to  none,  and  learning  that  the  red 
label  has  led  many  fastidious  persons  to  suppose 
cigarettes  put  up  in  so  attractive  a  style  to  be 
but  an  ordinary  article,  has  induced  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  Messrs.  Wm.  8.  Kimbai.l  &  Co.,  to 
prepare  an  elegant  new  and  less  showy  label, 
hoping  thereby  to  induce  some  of  the  many 
cigarette  smokers  who  are  prejudiced  against 
Vanity  Fair  cigarettes  to  give  them  a  trial, 
which  will  convince  them  of  their  superior 
excellence.  The  old  label  is  not  abandoned 
by  this  change.  Connoisseurs  may  always 
depend  on  finding  both  Vanity  Fair  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  fully  up  to  standard. 

Land  Owners  in  England. — John  Bright 
said  in  a  recent  speech  at  Rochdale,  Eng.,  that 
one  third  of  the  whole  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  no  less  than  23,000,000  acres 
belongs  to  935  men. 


Fires  in  New  Tors  Citt. — Many  lessons 
may  be  learned  from  the  fire  record  of  New 
York  City  for  the  year  1877.  Of  the  1457  fires, 
upward  of  1200  resulted  from  neglect  or  reck¬ 
lessness.  About  400  of  these  are  ascribed  di¬ 
rectly  to  carelessness,  155  to  foul  chimneys,  74 
to  children  playing  with  matches,  127  to  kero¬ 


sene  lamps,  89  to  candles  or  gas-lights  igniting 
light  drapery  around  them.  In  fact,  ordinary 
care  would  have  prevented  all  but  one  or  two 
hundred  of  all  the  fires  in  the  city. 

Bank  op  England  Notes. — Great  labor 
and  ingenuity  are  exiwnded  on  the  production 
of  the  Bank  of  England  notes.  They  are 
made  from  pure  new  white  linen,  and  for  200 
years  have  been  manufactured  in  the  same 
family.  The  printing  is  done  by  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  process  in  the  bank  building.  There  is 
an  elaborate  arrangement  for  insuring  that  no 
note  shall  be  like  any  other  in  existence ;  con¬ 
sequently  there  never  was  a  duplicate  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note  except  by  forgery. 

Cost  op  Indian  Wars. — No  less  than  247 
Indians  have  bitten  the  dust  in  frontier  wars 
during  the  last  year,  and  each  bite  cost  the 
United  States  $11,578.24. 
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The  Dkepmt  Artbsiah  Well. — Thedeep-  j 
Mt  art««iAn  well  in  the  world  la  being  bored  ' 
at  Peeth,  and  has  reached  already  a  depth  of  i 
951  metree.  The  well  at  Parle,  wliich  meas-  ' 
uree  547  metres,  has  hitherto  been  the  first. 
The  work  is  undertaken  by  the  brothers  Zsig-  ' 
mondy,  partially  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  j 
which  has  granted  £40,000  for  the  purpose,  ; 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  an  unlimited  | 
supply  of  warm  water  fur  the  muncipal  estab-  | 
lishments  and  public  batha  A  temperature  of  | 
161*  F.  is  shown  by  the  water  at  present  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  well,  and  the  work  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted  until  water  of  178°  is  obtidned.  About 
175,000  gallons  of  warm  water  stream  out 
daily,  rising  to  a  height  of  85  feet.  This 
amount  will  not  only  supply  all  the  wanu 
of  the  city,  but  convert  the  surrounding  region 
into  a  tropical  garden.  Since  last  June  the 
boring  has  penetrated  through  200  feet  of 
dolomite.  The  preceding  strata  have  supplied 
a  number  of  interesting  facts  to  the  geologist, 
which  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Among  some  of  the  ingenious  engineering  I 
devices  invented  during  the  course  of  the  bor-  | 
ing  are  especially  noteworthy  the  arrangements 
for  driving  in  nails  at  the  enormous  depth 
mentioned  above,  for  pulling  them  out  (with 
magnets,)  for  cutting  off  and  pulling  up  broken  j 
tubes,  and  above  all,  a  valuable  mechanical  1 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  water  rising  | 
from  the  well  is  used  as  a  motive  power,  driv¬ 
ing  the  drills  at  a  rate  of  speed  double  that 
previously  imparted  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well. — Niiture. 

The  Fruit  Crops. — The  value  of  fruit 
crops  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the 
Government  Statistician  at  $140,000,000 annual¬ 
ly,  or  about  half  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop. 
The  value  of  the  annual  crop  of  Michigan  is 
put  down  at  $4,000,000.  C'alifomia  has  60,- 
000  acres  of  vineyards,  producing  10,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  annually,  besides  vinegar, 
raisins,  brandy,  and  fresh  grapee.  The  other 
States  produce  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine  an¬ 
nually.  The  single  port  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
reported  3,000,000  quarts  of  strawberries  this 
year.  Illinois,  a  Prairie  State,  whose  fruit 
growing  is  of  recent  origin,  now  has  320,000 
acres  of  orchards. 


What  is  ErcHiNeT— The  question  may 
seem  a  superflous  one  to  many  people,  but 
nevertheless  there  exists  so  much  misconcep¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  a  definition.  We  often  hear,  for  example, 
that  a  cerUin  person  "  etches  beautifully,”  and 
find  on  inquiry  that  the  work  so  complimented 
consists  merely  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  on 
paper,  which  are  no  more  etchings  than  they 
are  oil-paintings.  To  etch,  then,  from  the 
German  etsen,  to  eat,  is  to  produce  designs  on 
copper  by  means  of  lines  drawn  upon  it  by  a 
needle  or  point,  and  bitten  in  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  aquafortis.  Works  so  produced,  and 
none  others,  are  etchings;  and  this  requires  to 
be  insisted  upon,  as  books  have  been  published 
'  from  time  to  time,  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink 
j  drawings  reproduced  by  lithography  or  other 
I  processes,  which  have  been  wrongly  called 
etchings,  and  which  have  brought  discredit 
!  upon  a  most  delightful  branch  of  art.  What 
is  known  as  “dry-point” — a  word  the  reader 
{  will  often  find  used  in  connection  with  etchings 
— is  the  use  of  lines  drawn  upon  the  copper 
after  the  plate  is  bitten,  and  leaving  upon  it 
the  “  bur,”  or  ridge  of  metal  raised  on  each 
side.  This  in  engravings  is  taken  off,  but  is 
left  in  etchings,  as  it  produces  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  rich  effect,  very  useful  in  shadows.  Some¬ 
time,  too,  plates  are  produced  in  pure  dry- 
point,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine 
some  of  the  works  illustrated  by  etchings.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  this  being  the  process  by 
which  etchings  are  produced,  that  it  allows  of 
the  greatest  latitude  to  the  artist  in  recording 
his  impressions,  and  moreover  that  these  im¬ 
pressions  are  conveyed  to  those  who  see  them 
with  the  utmost  directness,  without  the  inter¬ 
position  of  another  person,  such  as  occurs,  for 
example,  when  an  engraver  cuts  a  drawing  on 
!  wood. 

i  Wealth  of  Pius  IX. — Pius  IX.  may  he 
!  fairly  classed  among  the  higher  capitalists  of 
Europe.  In  his  desk  was  found  a  sealed 
packet,  with  instructions  for  delivering  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  successor.  There  was  also 
found  400,000  scudi,  which  is  probably  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  testament.  The  total  of  the 
Pope’s  wealth  is  said  to  be  about  120,000,000 
lire  ($23,160,000),  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rothschilds,  at  Paris. 
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Turner’s  Boyhood. — An  anecdote  has  been  j 
preserved  which  gives  the  very  starting  point  j 
of  the  boy’s  art  life.  One  morning,  when  i 
“little  Billy  ”  was  about  six  years  old,  the  bar¬ 
ber  of  Maiden  Ldine  went  to  a  certain  Mr.  | 
Tcnnkinson’s  to  dress  that  gentleman’s  hair.  ; 
The  boy  was  allowed  to  accompany  his  father  j 
on  this  occasion,  and  one  can  imagine  him  j 
trotting  along,  grand  with  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  the  barber’s  scissors  or  curling-  ! 
tongs.  Mr.  Tomkinson  wasa  rich  silversmith,  j 
whose  house  was  filled  with  many  objects  of 
beauty.  While  the  father  was  at  work  frizzling 
the  wig  of  his  grand  patron,  the  boy  was  placed 
on  a  chair,  where  he  sat  in  silent  awe,  gazing 
with  his  great  blue  eyes  at  a  hug^  silver  salver 
on  the  table  at  his  side,  adorned  with  rampant 
lions.  The  barber's  work  finished,  father  and 
son  again  turn  their  faces  toward  the  dusky 
little  shop  in  the  lane.  The  boy  was  silent 
and  thoughtful  all  that  day ;  he  sat  upstairs, 
away  from  the  confusion  of  the  little  shop  be¬ 
low,  brooding  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  At  tea- 
time  he  ap]>eared,  triumphantly  producing  his 
sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  was  drawn  a  lion, 
a  very  good  imitation  of  the  one  mounted  on 
the  salver  at  Mr.  Tomkinson’s.  The  little 
barber,  unlike  some  parents  whose  children 
have  given  early  indications  of  artistic  talent, 
was  beside  himself  with  delight.  Hie  son’s 
vocation  was  at  once  settled  in  his  mind. 
Thenceforth  w]ien  old  customers,  looking  up 
from  under  the  glittering  razor,  would  mumble  ' 
through  obstructive  lather,  “  Well,  Turner,  I 
have  you  settled  yet  what  William  is  to  be  T"  j 
the  barber  would  smile  proudly,  rest  the  ready  ; 
razor  on  a  piece  of  thin  brown  paper,  and 
reply,  “  It’s  all  settled,  sir ;  William  is  going  to 
be  a  painter.”  Two  or  three  years  later  the 
door  of  the  little  barber’s  shop  was  ornament¬ 
ed  by  small  water  color  drawings,  hung  around 
among  the  wigs  and  frizzes,  ticketed  at  prices 
varying  from  one  to  three  shillings.  Some 
were  copies  or  imitations  of  Paul  Sandby,  a 
fashionable  drawing  master;  others,  original 
sketches  made  by  Boy  Turner,  as  he  was  then 
called.  His  great  delight  was  to  get  outside  of 
London  into  the  fields,  and,  with  pencil  in  hand, 
spend  whole  days  trying  to  catch  the  exquisite 
effects  of  color  and  light  and  shade,  which 
touched  the  young  artist  like  a  grand  poem. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  U.  8.— 'fhe 
net  import  of  merchandise  into  the  United 
States  from  1820  to  1878  were  $12,257,753,197, 
and  the  domestic  exports  $10,777,782,872. 


Since  1870  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
ports  in  value  by  the  sum  of  $49,114,339,  al¬ 
though  the  excess  of  exports  in  the  last  four 
years  was  $^195,481,316. 

Kailwayb. — According  to  some  statistics 
published  by  the  EronomitU  Fran{m»,  the 
total  length  of  railways  in  the  world  at  the  end 
of  1876,  was  184,002  miles,  of  which  Europe 
possessed  89,4^10  miles  ;  America,  83,420  miles ; 
Asia,  7,689  miles  ;  Australia,  1,924  miles  ;  and 
Africa,  1,519  miles.  The  United  States  had 
74,095  miles  ;  Germany,  17,181  miles ;  Great 
Britain,  16  794  miles;  France,  13,492  miles; 

I  Russia,  11,555  miles;  Austria,  10,852  miles; 

!  Italy,  4,815  miles ;  and  Turkey,  960  miles. 

;  The  railway  system  in  India  was  6,527  miles 
in  length ;  while  Canada  bad  4,200  miles ;  the 
'  Argentine  Republic,  990  miles ;  Peru,  970 
miles;  Egypt,  975  miles;  and  Brazil,  836 
I  miles.  The  EeonomviU  PVan^ai*  calculates 
I  that  at  the  end  of  1876  the  capital  invested  in 
;  the  European  railways  amounted  to  £2,077,- 
I  200,000,  and  in  those  of  America,  Australia, 

I  Asia,  and  Africa,  £1,185,500,000,  making  a 
total  for  the  railways  of  the  whole  world  of 
£3,262,700,000.  The  European  railways  were 
credited  with  the  possession  of  42,000  loco 
motives,  90,000  passenger  carriages,  and  900,- 
000  luggage  trucks,  in  which  were  conveyed 
during  1876  1,140,000,000  passengers,  and 
5,400,000,000  tons  of  goods. 
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CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


rE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  hu  bc«n  pnblitbed  for  orer  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  Onrine  this  Ions 
period,  haa  been  embellUhed  srith  a  Finn  STBSL-EnamATiiM,  iltustraiiiiK  aome  subject  of  Kcnera]  interest, 
aiatwe  or  id^,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  Mt  and  oresent  centuries. 
These  engravings  are  printM  in  handsome  styl&  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-boMis,  and  tor  private  histori¬ 
cal  collections,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  Inattuctlou. 

'*'  Our  list  includes  portraits  of  • 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

ooivffr=»i^isi2sro 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 


of  which  the  foHowing,  aclccted  from  our  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

TH08.  B.  MACAULAY. 

JAS.  AJTTHOMT  FBOUSE. 

^LLFKED  TEBMT80H. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

0U8TAY  DOBE. 

LANDSEER. 

FBOF.  R.  A.  PBOCTOB. 

PBOF.  CBA8.  DABWnr. 

FBOF.  HUXLEY. 

PBOF.  TYNDALL. 

EABL  OF  DERBY. 

COUNT  BISMARCK. 

CHA8.  O’CONOB. 

WM.  M.  EYABTS. 

GEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 

The  enaravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogno  to  a 
Indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  select 
They  are  ^ntedon  heavy  quarto  sised  paper,  10x11 
We  fomlsh  neat  cloth  casea  or  portfolicM,  uolding  fn 


will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIB  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITEBABY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 
CONGRESS  OF  YIENNA. 

SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WASHINGTON  IRYINO  AND  FRIENDS. 
YAN  DYKE  PARTINO  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWERrGATHERERS. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

In  selection,  ao  that  peraons  giving  orders  need  only 

;hes,  and  can  be  sent  by  umII  or  ezprees  without  injury, 
ton  to  flity  engravings,  price,  SO  evuu  each. 


IParloa  of  En.BT'fvvin.gs. 

JOc.  each,  or  IS  engraving*  aetU  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $lJSOm 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  IS  Engravings,  to  bo  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  ecutre-table.  * 


OATAZsOOUBB  SENT  TO  ANT  ADDRESS, 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New-York. 
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THE 


Meriden  Britannia  Co., 

MANUFACTURKBS  OP 

Fine  Silver-Plated  Ware, 

having  opened  their  New  Store  on 
Union  Sqiiare, 

No.  46  East  Fourteenth  Street, 

Between  Brotdway  and  UnlTenity  Place, 

invite  an  inapection  of  a  more  complete 
and  extensive  line  of 


HEW  AMD  DESIRABLE  GOODS, 

all  of  their  own  manufacture,  than  ever 
before  offered. 


THE  OLD  STAND, 

No.  550  Broadway,  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore. 


ETCHINGS. 


We  have  added  to  onr  Catalof^e  of  Fine  Enarminge 
the  following  list  of  EUhinge.  They  are  copied  from 
paintince  by  the  most  cdebrated  masters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  in  the  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sires 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Sires  to 
frame  about  12x15  inches. 


Le  Liseor . . 

Studying  hii  Put. . 
Une  bonne  Hiitoire. 

La  Bergire . 

Orgsn-Orinder . . 

Homeleu . 


, . .  Neieionier. 
.Pinnin-Oirard. 
. . .  .Herrmann. 
, . .  .Bongerean. 

. Knane. 

. Dord. 


Un  Marche  d’Esclaves . Oerome. 

L’Aimd  de  Livre . Meiiaonier. 

Cameval  de  Yenioe . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meiaeonier. 

Asiatenre  de  Printure . Meiiaonier. 

Lea  Bibliophilea . Portnny. 

Pnmenr  Flamand . Meiiaonier. 

Joner  de  Flute . Meiiaonier. 

Le  PoUehineUe . Meiiaonier. 

L’Andienee . Maiaaonier. 

Who  goea  there  1 . Meiiaonier. 

Anatomiat . Max. 


We  can  also  famish  a  set  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchings, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Subjects— Cattle,  Sheep, 
Landscapes,  Interiors,  Figures,  etc.  Price,  60  eta. 
each. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  up),  on  lecelpt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

E.  ZL  rSLTON,  Fuhliaher, 

Bond  Street,  Fete  York, 


ReUll  price  $750,  only  $225  ;  $650.  $175. 
Organs,  16  stops,  $120 ;  18,  $W  :  12.  $%: 
0,  $65;  8.  $45--6r(ia  new,  warranted.  15 
days'  test  trial.  Other  bargains.  24-pp. 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  all  about  Piano- 
Organ  war,  free.  BAVIUi  T,  BXATT?,  WstUagton,  X.  J. 


PORTFOLIOS 

roa 

Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  60  cents  at  this  office. 


PIANOS 


PARK’S  FLORAL  MAOA- 
aolT  I  r  I  ZIHE,  a  beautilbl  Monthly,  16  pages, 
<  tinted  paper,  richly  iUnstrated,  all 

about  flowers,  ferneries,  etc.  Only  50  cts.  a  year.  Sam¬ 
ple  for  stamp.  Fuiiui.  CarauiauB  FREE. 

QEO.  W.  PARK,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


THE  BLISS  PATENT 

SOAP-BUBBLE  TOT. 


25 


Faahloaabls  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  20  Scroti,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

OEO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


(hi  A  a  made  by  Agents  selling  onr 

$IU  ^  Chromos,  Crayons,  Picture  A  Chromo 

Cards.  lUS  samples,  worth  $S,  sent, 

r St-paid,  for  SS  Cents.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
H.  BUFFORO’S  SONS,  Boston.  Esteblish^  1880. 


Sent  by  mail  for  10  seats.  Unlimited,  sport  and  no 
danger  to  carpets  or  fnraitnre. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agent's 
Outfit,  10  cts.  L.  C.  COE  A  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


Letter  from  SIR  HENRY  HALFORD,  Captain  of  Britiah  Team. 


GARDEN  CITY  HOTEL,  CxiiDXOoa,  September  17, 1877. 
Mbssbs.  Wh.  S.  Kimball  ft  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Oentlemen :  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  package  of  Vanity  Fair  Tobacco  which  I  found  here 
vesterday.  It  Is  the  best  tobacco  I  ever  smoked,  and  will  be  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  me  on  my 
Western  trip.  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  H.  8.  J.  HALFORD. 


1^*  For  Holiday  Books ^  see  /.  i6  of  Advertiser, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S  MAGAZINE, 

Am  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  et 

POPULAR  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ARD  ART. 


With  the  number  for  January,  this  magazine  begins  its  twenty-first  volume. 
During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  has  won  a  high  place  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  its  conductors  will  spare  no  efforts  in  the  future  to  maintain  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  constantly  aiming  to  supply  their  patrons  with  a  fund  of 


The  Best  and  Most  Attractive  Reading, 

Embracing  SERIAL  AND  SHORT  STORIES,  SKETCHES  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE,  ESSAYS  ON  POPULAR  QUES¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  DAY,  POEMS,  REVIEWS,  Etc. 

Among  the  attractions  for  the  new  year,  the  publishers  would  call  attention  to 
the  SERIAL  NOVELS,  embracing  **  FOR  PERCIVAL,’*  a  charming 
story  of  English  life,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  A  NEW  AMERICAN 
STORY,  by  Ellkx  W.  Olnby,  the  talented  author  of  “  Love  in  Idleness,” 
which  will  be  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  “  For  Percival.” 

A  series  of  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES,  embracing  several  on 
SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE  (including  Eulgaria  and  Eoumania),  by 
Edward  Kino;  Descriptions  of  OLD  ENGLISH  TOWNS,  by  able  con¬ 
tributors;  Descriptions  of  parts  of  SWEDEN,  by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison; 
Sketches  of  Life  in  NORWAY,  by  Olive  Logan  ;  Some  Account  of  the 
ITALIAN  LAKES,  by  Robert  A.  McLeod,  etc. 

Papers  on  FRENCH  LIFE  AND  MANNERS,  by  Henry  James,  Jr. ; 
on  THE  WIND  RIVER  COUNTRY  (especially  interesting  on  account  of 
the  Indian  troubles),  by  Gen.  J.  S.  Brisbin,  U.S.A. ;  JUDGE  NICHOLAS, 
of  Kentucky,  by  Paul  R.  Shipman  ;  and  on  various  subjects  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.D.,  Sarah  B.  Wister,  Edw'ard  C.  Bruce,  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  and 


others. 

SPECIAL  OFFEB-$5.00  EJ  VALUE  FOB  $4,00. 

Th«  S«rl.l  Story,  “For  Parciv*!,-  having  been  commenced  in  October, 
number*  for  Octoberj  Novemberj_  and  December  'will  be  furniahed 
gratuitously  to  all  new  subscribers  for  1878. 


the 


'  FOB  SALE  BT  ALL  BOOK  AND  KEWS  DEALERS.  PRICE,  35  CENTS. 

TEE-MS  : 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIOR,  $A.OO ;  Tws  CoplM,  $7.00;  Three  Copist,  $10.00;  Five  Copies,  $10.00 ;  Tea  Copies, 
$M.00,  WITH  k  COPY  GRATIS  TO  THE  PERSON  PROCURING  THE  CLUB.  Sioolo  Number,  $5  CenU. 
fW~  SPECIMEN  NUMBER  aisUed,  poetage  paid,  to  107  sddreM,  on  receipt  of  SO  cents.  To  Agents  s  libersl 
commission  will  be  allowed. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street^  Philadelphia, 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

IPOE/  18j78. 


The  north  American  review  wUl  contlnae  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  enterpris 
ingf  and  liberal  spirit  with  which  the  new  management  has  sought  to  impress  it.  From 
its  foundation,  sixtj-two  jears  ago,  the  Review  has  been  the  organ  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
Bcholarlj  minds  of  the  conntiy,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  maintain  this  position  in  the 
future.  The  objection  had  been  made,  and  not  without  reason,  that  its  pages  were  addressed 
to  a  limited  class,  and  failed  to  deal  with  topi^  of  immediate  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
That  objection  it  has  been  sought  to  remove  during  the  past  year.  The  editor  has  endeavored, 
without  in  the  least  abandoning  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  bis  distinguished 
predecessors,  to  combine  perfection  of  form  and  finish  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  and  to  present  not  merely  discussions  upon  which  no  practical  results  depend, 
but  such  as  shall  aid  men  to  form  opinions  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct  as  citizens  and 
as  members  of  society.  Following  the  counsel  of  one  of  our  best-loved  American  poets,  his 
desire  is  to  act  for  the  living  present  rather  than  for  the  dead  past,  and  to  make  the  Review 
a  vehicle  for  the  intellectual  forces  which  are  at  this  moment  working  in  men’s  minds.  That 
this  course  has  been  approved  by  the  public  is  shown  not  only  by  the  rapid  and  immense 
growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  Review,  but  also  by  the  increased  weight  of  its  authority  on 
all  matters  of  public  interest. 

The  subjects  with  which  the  Review  will  deal  will  be  limited  by  no  programme  laid  down 
in  advance ;  whatever  topics  are  at  the  time  prominent  in  the  public  mind  will  be  taken  up  and 
treated  with  thoroughness  and  vigor.  In  Politics,  Finance,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Religion, 
and  all  other  subjects,  the  Review  will  not  only  welcome,  but  will  take  active  steps  to  procure, 
the  contributions  of  representative  men  of  all  opinions  and  from  every  quarter,  the  only  criterion 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  being  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  readers  of  the  Review,  conforming  to  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
age,  desire  to  see  the  great  and  grave  issues  of  the  day  treated  by  recognized  authorities  of 
every  opinion,  no  matter  how  varied  or  how  opposite.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  meet 
this  requirement.  To  that  end  he  has  already  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  best 
thinkers,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  hoping  to  lay  before  the 
public,  in  addition  to  the  best  productions  of  American  authors,  articles  by  the 


Rt.  Ho».  W.  E.  G1M.DBTORB, 
Robert  Browning, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smito, 
Frederic  Harrison, 


J.  A.  Froude, 
Professor  Huxley, 
Bishop  of  Orleans, 
Ernest  R^nan, 
Edmond  About, 


and  others,  whose  writings  are  familiar,  by  reputation,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although 
hitherto  known  only  through  the  pages  of  English  and  French  periodicals. 

For  greater  convenience  of  editing,  printing,  and  distribution,  the  place  of  publication  will 
be  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  the  North  American 
Review  will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this 
change,  implying  neither  change  of  proprietorship  nor  management,  will  in  no  wise  affect  the 
choice  of  matter  or  the  general  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Review. 

The  subscription  price  will  remain  at  $5  per  year.  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
North  American  Review,  549  and  651  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET  FOR  $5. 

T^R  $S  70a  can  get,  fh>m  ni  or  anr  Bookoeller,  Scbibukr'i  MoirraLT,  the  beet  of  all  the  illoetrated  magazince, 
-E'  for  one  year  and  a  half,  beginning  with  the  magnificent  midanmmer  nnmbcr  for  Angnat  laat,  and  containing 
all  the  chaptera  of  “  Hia  laharitance,"  Jllaa  Trafton'a  graphic  atory  of  Arxt  Lira  ;  all  of  “  Roxy,”  Dr.  Egolex- 
Toit'a  New  Novel,  a  story  of  Western  life  daring  the  political  campaign  of  1840  ;  and  all  or  a  large  part  of  Boyc- 
sen'a  novel,  “A  Knight  of  Fortune,”  the  atory  of  a  commnnity  of  emlgranta  in  the  North-west ;  besides  shorter 
stories  by  Mrs.  Bnmett,  Saxe  Holm,  Boyesen,  etc. ;  and  Illustrated  Poems,  Travel  Sketches,  Essays,  Reviews, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  the  splendidly  illnstrated  series  of  Out-of-Door”  Papers,  inclnding  many  of  the  best  of  the 
series  on  “Aaserican  Sports.”  and  on  “The  Picturesque  Aspects  ef  Amtriean  Perm  Life,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.; 
including  all  the  numbers  of  Scribner's  Xonthlt  (h>m  Angnst,  1877,  to  Jannary,  1879,  inclusive,  and  also  the 
splendid  Christinas  Holiday  Number  of  Sr.  Nicholas  for  December,  1877,  containing  one  hnadred  pages— the 
finest  nnmber  of  a  children's  magazine  ever  issned  in  this  or  any  other  conntry  ;  the  whole  containing  mure  than 
two  thonaand  octavo  pages  of  the  best  and  latest  illnatrated  literatnre. 


SCEIBSEE’S  MONTHLY  FOB  1077-70. 


ScRiBNEB's  Monthlt  is  the  most  distinctively 
American  magazine  pnblished,  and  yet  it  has  a 
large  circulation  in  England ;  it  nndunbtedly  ranks 
among  the  beet  illustrated  periodicals  of  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  its  record  has  been  especially 
brilliant.  The  best  novels  of  the  year,  the  best 
short  stories,  some  of  the  choicest  poems,  and  the 
best  essays,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  papers  on  Household  and  Home  Decoration, 
have  all  appeared  in  Scribner. 

“  ROXTT,**— by  Edward  Eggleston  (author 
of  “  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  etc.)  This  new 
novel  will  doubtless  be  the  most  important  Ameri¬ 
can  serial  of  the  year.  The  first  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  November.  Those  who  have  read  It  in 
manuscript  declare  "Roxy”  to  be  much  the  most 
striUng  and  remarkable  story  this  anthur  has  ever 
written.  It  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  younger  American  painters— Mr.  Walter  Shir- 
law,  President  of  "  The  American  Art  Association." 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  WATER 
SPORTS.— This  series,  which  has  been  so 
attractive  a  feature  in  the  past  year,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  papers  are  sr|>aratp,  are  written  by 
Hliecialists,  and  are  beantifUliv  illustrated,  borne 
or  the  bek  and  most  nnnsnal  in  subject  are  yet 
unpnblisbed,  and  will  shortly  ap|>ear. 

THE  PICTERESQEE  SIDE  OF 
AIHERICAN  FAR.91  L.IFE.-A  series  of 
IMpers  by  writers  who  stand  in  the  front  rank,  both 
in  qualities  of  style  and  In  keen  insight  of  nature. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson,  author  of  a  delightful  paper  on 
"  Fox  Hunting  in  New  England,"  In  the  January 
Scribner,  will  represent  the  same  section  in  this 
series.  John  Burroughs  will  write  of  “Farm  Life 
in  New  York."  Maurice  Thompson,  the  poet- 
natursllst,  will  describe  the  characteristics  of  West¬ 
ern  farming,  of  which  but  little  has  been  written. 
No  paper  or  aeries  of  papers  yet  issued  In  Scribner 
will  so  fnlly  realize  the  constant  desire  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  to  keep  ont  of  the  ruts,  and.  both  in  text  and 
illnstrstions,  to  obtain  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
and  to  print  hreah,  strong,  and  delicate  work  from 
original  sources. 

LITBRART  PORTRAITN. —  Richard 
Henry  Btoddard,  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  poets,  bnt  also  distingnished  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  literatnre  and  English  literary  his¬ 
tory,  will  contribute  a  number  of  nterary  portmlts, 
iuclnding  those  of  Keats,  Shelley,  etc. 
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CLARENCE  COOK  (author  of  " The Iloure 
Bcautlfni  ”),  will  have  a  series  enthlki  “  Some  Old 
Masters,"  consisting  of  papers  superhly  illustrated, 
on  Leonardo  da  VTncI,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
etc.  These  papers  will  have  an  interest  and  value 
different  from  the  ordinary  mai^ine  article,  as  they 
will  give  the  results  of  the  studies  of  a  lifetime  by 
the  most  prominent  art  critic  in  this  country'. 

01;T>0F*D00R  PAPERN-Iiv  John 
Burroughs,  author  of  "  Wake  Robin,"  etc.,  will 
contain,  not  only  articles  on  Birds,  but  on  "Tramp¬ 
ing,"  "Camping-Out,"  and  kindred  topics.  Mr. 
Burroughs'  papers  will  begin  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber,  the  first  being  entitled  "Birds  and  Birds,”  and 
illustrated  by  Fidelia  Bridges. 

NAXE  HOLH.— New  stories  by  this  popular 
writer  will  be  given,  begtnniug  with  "Joe  Hide's 
Red  Htockings,"  in  January.  This  "novelette" 
chronicles  an  episode  of  the  late  war  for  the  Union. 

ARCHITECTURE  OP  BIRDN.- 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer  will  contribnte  lour  exquis¬ 
itely  Illustrated  articlee  on  birds'  nesta,  which  every 
lover  of  nature  will  delight  in.  Dr.  Brewer  lias 
probably  the  finest  collection  of  birds'  eggs  in  the 
world  to  draw  upon  for  the  Ulustratiou  of  these 
papers. 

IflORE  OLD  LETTERS.— Dr.  R.  Shdton 
Mackenzie,  of  the  I'kiladriphia  /Vess,  will  present 
notea  on,  and  letters  from.  Miss  Barrett  (Mrs. 
Browning),  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Disraeli,  Words¬ 
worth,  Hontbey,  etc. 

“A  KNIGHT  OF  FORTUNE 

mar  Hjortb  Boyesen's  new  novel — will  be  begun  in 
Scribner  at  the  conclusion  of  "  His  Inherltauce." 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTIIIENTS 

will  continue  to  employ  the  ablest  pens,  and  will 
inclnda  the  proseot  mlmirabie  summary  of  Eoglish 
pnblicationa.  Besides  the  special  articles  above 
enumerated,  the  magazine  will  contain  Poems, 
Sketches,  Essays,  Reviews,  and  shorter  Stories  of 
the  highest  chaiEcter. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  in  variety  and  ezccllence  of  design  and  in 
tyiMigraphlral  execution,  will  be  in  advance  of  those 
of  any  other  popular  magaslne. 

Subscription  price,  gl  a  year,  payable  in  advance, 
to  ns  or  to  any  bookseller.  [A  large,  pnctlcai 
reduction  in  price  is  made  by  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  pages.]  Single  numbers,  86  cents. 


SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 


FI.WALDSTEIN 

ilit®  OPTICIAN545B0  adway  N.Y 

CATALOGUE  MAILED onf  APPLICATION 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


3c1)ooIj5— (ttollegess 


srmsioa  inTTsmos  m  im 


GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  superior  Home  School  for  Toong  Ladies. 
Be-opena  September  10. 

MUs  M.  P.  MONTPOBT,  Principal. 


Maplewood  Mnalc  Healaarr  for  Yoonp  ItO* 

dlci.  EaUbllabed  186$.  A  thoruaidi  Unduate  Couim.  Tha 
luesllua  00  the  Connecticut  Klver.  For  cstalocues 
address  Prof.  D.  8.  Uaboocc.  Eak-Haddam  Middlesex  Oo., 
Coan.  (Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


THE  GEEAT  MEDIODTAL  POOD. 


CHUHCH  FUENITUBE 

J.  A  R.  UMB,  N  Carmine  SL,  N.  Y- 
8.  8.  Banners,  $5  each.  Pulpits 
Communion  Tables,  Desks,  etc.,etc. 

Clukaltl  rmPmlKsttlvcrUBssasn, 
CitalocBU.I  10  eta.  I  10  cts.  jst:.  10c. 


^as  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
THB  SALVATOB  PUB  ISYALIPa  AND  Tlip 
Aged.  Am  iNcoMPAitAULB  Aliment 
fobthkObowth  andFbotectiox~ 
OF  ImFASTS  AKD  CHILDBKW.  a  SCPERIOn 
Nptritivb  in  CosTiNPED  Fevers, 

AND  A  Reliable  Bemedial  Agent  ix 
All  Diseases  of  tub  Htomach  and 


INTESTINBS, 


Sold  ut  Ducooists 

In  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS^ 

153  Water  Street,  New  York. 


In  their  own  localities,  canyawinr  for  the  Fireside 
Visitor,  (enlaiv^l  Weekly  and  Monthly.  I,arcest 
Paper  in  I  he  World,  with  Mammoth  Cbmmos  Freo. 
Bis  Commissions  to  Acents.  Terms  and  Outfit  Free, 
Address,  P.  U,  VlCKKRV,  Aapasls,  Maiae. 


Insurance  Company  of  New-York. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  .  ,  .  $3,000,000.00 
HeaerYe  for  Belnanrance,  1,858,464.68 
Iteserre  for  Unpaid  Loaaea 

and  Dlvidenda,  ...  243,406.34 
Net  Snrplas,  ...  1,002,T83.90 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  .  $6,104,650.82 


ifi  A  different  machines  with 
I  ■<  which  Bnilders,  Cabinet- 
■bW  makers.  Wagon-makers,  and 
Jobbera  in  miscellaneous 
work  can  compete  as  to 
AKD  Prick  with  steam-power  manu- 
factnrini;;  also  Amateurs'  supplies. 
Macbluus  seat  on  trial.  Say  where 
yon  read  this,  and  send  for  cata- 
fogne  and  pricea.  W,  F.  A  JOHN 
I.  Wlnnebagu  Co.,  Ill. 


ISTYAIiID  BSCIiIFIira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


BABNBS,  Bx  kfnnl. 


M  BEGISTBR'S  UNIMENT  ia  warranted 
Si  to  cure  BbeumatUm  and  all  aches,  pains, 
M  sores,  swellings,  Ininries,  etc.  Sold  by 
«  wholesale  and  retail  dmggista  generally. 
'S  Laboratory,  314  Sooth  FIFTH  Street,  Phiia- 
£  delphia.  SS  and  SO  centa  a  bottle. 


rOLPISU  CHAIB  COi^  NEW  HATEN,  OT. 


Pratt's  A  strut  Oil. 


BUY  THE 


PEBFECTLY  8AFK. 

Erpoclnlly  adapted  for  use  in  the  St.  Germain  Student 
Lftnp. 

CHAS.  PBATT  A  CO., 

Boar  SOSO.  VKW-rOItK. 


Of»up«riar  ESQLISU  tnan- 
Hfaeturti  in  IS  Jtumbert:  swU- 
ed  to  erertf  atylo  of  toritiHff. 
For  aaU  by  AZZ.  DMAJ.BBS. 


STEEL  PENS 


SAMPLE  CAEDS.eomtaiminit 
one  each  of  the  IS  Nmmbere,  by 
mail  OH  receipt  of  9S  Centa. 
Joiaon,  Blakeenan,  Taylor  A  Co. 
ISS  and  140  Orated  St„X.I 


■\ 

‘i 


i 


I 

I 

I 


' 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.S.WINSTON,  PRESmENT. 

ISSUES  EYERY APPROVED  DESCRIPTION  OF 

UFEAHDENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

ON  TERMS  AS  FAVORABLE  AS  THOSE  OF 
ANY  OTHER  COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED  APRIL  12?184e. 

CASH  ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000. 


plendld  anortmentof  Plants  srntsafclr 
hy  express  or  mail,  anx  distance,  is- 
tetion  imsmnteed.  Send  3  ouU  stomp 
lor  cataJoRiic.  Address, 

_  ,  K.  O.  HANFORD  A 

DNtiinbus  Kiir3CT7, 


DOUBLE  THREAD,  LOCK  STITCH,  firm  seam. 
“DOMESTIC”  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
COR  BROADWAY  AND  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


TH 


E 


UTUAL  L  FE 


EcUctic  Magaatine  AdveriiMr. 


Ladies  Elegant  Im* 
itation  Boss  Coast. 
Srr,  Breastpin  and 
Pendant  Drops,  sent 
post  paid  to  snjread* 
er  of  this  Mapiizioo 
for  SS  cents.  Three 
set.  for  M  cents.  Im¬ 
itation  Slceire  But¬ 
tons  to  matdi.  M 
cents  per  set,  or  three 
sets  for  60  cents.  Ele¬ 
gant  Neckinoes  with 
Charms,  n.OO  eaeh, 
ICurrenry  or  P.  O. 
Stamps  BSnXkCO., 
OBite  Flics  Jlfw  Tort. 


Fifty  pages — >00  IHastrations,  with  descriptlona  of 
onaands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  VeeetabiM  in  the 


inonaamu  oi  me  nest  riowers  ana  verciaoies  in  ue 
world,  and  Ms  tang  to  grow  (Ana— all  for  a  Two  Cent 
postal^  stamp.  PrIntM  In  German  and  English. 

FfeA's  A'loseer  and  Fegelwhis  Garden, Mcents, 
in  paper  covers;  in  elegant  cloth  coTcrs,  fl. 

lieA's  JUuMtrmlod  Morrthlg  Magmolmr.-Ha 
pages,  fine  illnstraUons,  and  Colored  Plate  In  every 
number.  Price,  $1.S5  a  year ;  Five  copies  for  |S. 

Address.  JAMBS  VICK.  Rochester.  N.  T. 


DOMESTIC 


THE  UGHT  KUNNING  onality  of  the  popnlar 


DOMESTIC  ”  renders  It  the  most  dssirsbie 


SEWING  MACHINE,  both  for  bealih  end  comfort. 


SIMPLEST  AND  8TBONGEST  of  aU  machines. 


AUTOMATIC,  self-regnlaUng  Tension  and  Take-up. 


EFFICIENT,  it  does  every  variety  of  sewing. 


Edtciie  MagatxM  Advertiser. 
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ATER’S  SARSAPARILIA, 

FOR  PURIFTINO  THB  BLOOD. 

ThU  compoand  of  th* 
vet^Uble  alteratiTea,  Sors*- 
parilla.  Dock,  SUllingU.  and 
Mandrake,  with  the lodidea 
of  Potaab  and  Iron,  makee 
a  most  eSectoal  cure  of  a 
series  of  complaints  which 
sre  ven  prevalent  and  afflict¬ 
ing.  It  purifles  the  blood, 
purges  out  the  larking  hn- 
mors  In  the  svatem,  that 
undermine  health  and  settle 
Into  troublesome  disorders. 
Kruptions  of  the  skin  are 
the  appearance  on  tne  snrface  of  humors  that  should 
be  expelled  from  the  blood.  Internal  derangements  are 
the  determination  of  these  same  humors  to  some  Internal 
oivan,  or  organs,  whose  action  they  derange,  and 
whose  substance  they  disease  and  destroy.  Atub's 
t4ABsarAiuu.a  expels  these  humors  from  the  blood. 
When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they  produce  disap¬ 
pear,  such  as  incerawm$qf  th«  Lkrtr,  Uomack,  A'idaeiw, 
Luhm,  BhtpHoiu  and  Emj^ive  IHtMut*  qf  (As  8Hh.  St. 
AntAonv's  Mrs,  Horn  or  BrydpiUu.  PimpUt,  Pu*IhU$, 
lUotcKu.  BoUt,  TVnnors,  T*tter  and  Sait  BAeum,  Scald 
Head.  Binmeorm.  Vletr*  and  Soru,  Bhnmalitm,  N*a~ 
ralgia.  Pain  in  Vu  Bonu,  Side  and  i/ead,  FemaU  Wcak- 
nstt,  SUrUU^.  Lntoorrhaa  ariting  from  Internal  yteer- 
atkm  and  ttUrine  dieeaeee,  Propeq/.  Pytvrpela,  Ehnada- 
(inn  and  Oeneral  DMttty.  With  their  departure  health 
returns. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  ATEB  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemists. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICIN  E 

The  Toy  of  the  Season. 

NOVEL, 

AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE, 


INTEBNATIONAL  REVIEW. 

1878.  riFTH  VIAR.  1878. 

Thx  Obioixai.  Bixomthlt.  $5.00  nn  AimiTif. 

The  <Mqf  otVect  of  Udi  Bevieeo  U  to  toppip  lAo  demand 
for  a  non-poTtUan  and  International  Literature. 

It  bringe  to  He  pagte  (As  beet  talent  Bnrope  and 
America. 

Be  European,  ae  well  ae  American  artidee,  are  orig¬ 
inal. 

Opinion  of  Ita  ManaBement  thus  far. 

Among  American  reviews,  the  International  is  al¬ 
ways  conspicuous.— AeodsfRif,  Loadou. 

The  enterprise  of  this  young  and  healthy  periodical  is 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  eminent  contributors,  and 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  brood  and  commanding  in¬ 
terest.— TViAune,  New  York. 

Not  eonalled  by  any  of  its  rontemporsries,  home  or 
foreign,  in  spirit,  style,  and  ability.— AKerior,  Chicago. 

Illustrates  the  cnltnre  and  liters^  productiveness  of 
American  genius.— ArMCOs/oriNitf,  lArndon. 

Will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  Ibreign 
quarterlies.- CAurvAasoa,  New  York. 

Reflects  great  credit  on  the  higher  Journalism  of  the 
country.— CArisMon  Advocate,  Pittsbarg. 

Puts  in  the  shade  many  of  our  own  magazines.- CIrif 
Service  Oaeette,  London. 

Alrea^  famomt,  though  yet  young.— 7A«  State,  Rich¬ 
mond,  \  a  _ 


The  reputation  thus  briefly  indicated  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Subscriptions  to  he  sent  to  the  Publishers.  Agents 
wanted  in  the  large  cities.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO., 

Hi  and  its  William  Street,  Xeto  TorJe. 
BUY  TIIE 

HmtforilWovei  Wire  Mata 

HADB  BT  TUB 

^OVEN  ^IRE  JjATTREgg  (Jo., 


T  ,  □  ilMlW 

=  f\ain[  Pfi'  R 

'^'SoLDEvtfVY^W 


A  Combination  Mechanical  Toy  is  a 
continual  Educator. 


The  liandreds  of  combinations  poesible  with 
tbia  toy  form  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusement.  The  only  interchangeable  com¬ 
bination  frictional  toy  on  real  rolling  wheels. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Bent  bp  Eopreee  for  $t. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CO., 


or 

HARTFORD,  CL, 


Whose  patents  have  been  sustained  by  the 
U.  8.  Court. 

Licensed  manufacturers  for  the  Western 
States, 

WHITTLESEY  k  PETERS, 


BPXIXdFIELI*,  MASB. 


Chicago,  HI. 


) 
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**  It  crowds  more  downright  good  literature  betw  een  Its  covers  than 
any  other  American  Magazine.**— Chicago. 

“  There  Is  not  a  dull  page  between  Its  covers.**— JVmes,  Kew  York. 

**  A  model  periodical,  a  credit  to  American  Periodical  Literature.** 

— Ihresa,  Philadelphia. 

It  quite  eclipses  the  more  conservative  periodicals  of  the  day.**— 

The  Journal,  Boston. 

**  It  Is  certainly  the  best  of  the  American  Magazines.** — Express,  Buffalo. 
**  About  as  near  perfection  as  anything  can  be.** — Register,  New  Haven. 

THE  GALAXY 

-FOR— 

1878. 

The  Puhlishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  among  the  attractions  which  they 
hope  to  offer  in  TEE  GALAZY  for  the  coming  year  are : 

1. 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  Actors, 

By  I^WREATCE  BARRETT^ 

The  eminent  tragedian,  who  has  already  won  so  high  favor  as  a  writer  by  his  rontriba- 
tions  to  Tub  Qalaxt.  Mr.  BAaBETT  will  also  contribute  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

2. 

A  Series  of  Political  Articles, 

By  the  HON.  GIDEON  WELLES, 

Whose  previous  additions  to  the  political  history  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  times  of  the  Civil  War,  have  been  of  so  exceptional  an  interest. 

3. 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  Industrial  Questions 

BY  CHARLES  WYLLYS  ELLIOTT, 

A  writer  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Qalaxt.  • 

4. 

Essays  on  Various  Subjects 

ByRiCHABD  Gbabt  White,  Tires  Munson  Coan,  Junius  Uenbi  Bbowne,  Chabixs  Cab- 
boll,  Albebt  Rhodes,  and  others.  > 

8. 

Sketches  of  Travel  and  of  Foreign  Life 

By  Henbt  Jakes,  Jb.,  Richabd  Gbant  White,  E.  C.  Gbenville  Mubbat  (the  author 
of  ‘‘The  Member  from  Paris”),  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

0. 

Serial  Novels 

may  be  expected  from  Henbt  Jakes,  Jb.,  and  Mbs.  Annie  Edwabdb. 

These  are  to  be  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  forthcoming  volumes.  The  general  list 
of  contributors  will  be  large,  and  of  a  kind  to  maintain  the  high  stand  which  The  Gal- 
AXT  sets  itself. 

Price  94«00  per  year. 

WK  PREPAY  THE  POSTAG-E. 

It  can  be  had  with  either  “  Harper’s  Weekly  ”  or  “  Bazaar  ”  for  $7.50.  With  “  Lit- 
tell’s  Living  Age,”  for  $10.60. 

SHELDON  8c  COMPAN7, 

8  MURRAY  St,  New  York. 


En'Uctic  Magatint  Advertiaer. 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW, 

'B'OlRj  1878. 


The  design  of  this  Review  is  the  impartial  and  discriminating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  time,  literary,  scientific,  social, 
political,  and  religious. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  increasing  demand  for  the  latest  and  most  ma¬ 
ture  views  of  individuals  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  their  respective 
callings,  and  presents  articles  from  the  most  distinguished  thinkers, 
UtUrateurgy  artists,  and  publicists. 

3.  It  designs  to  encourage  the  international  sentiment  of  the  age, 
and  bring  together  upon  its  pages  the  literary  and  intellectual  ability 
of  all  nations.  It  ha?  already  secured  the  foremost  writers  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries ;  and 
their  contributions,  prepared  especially  for  this  Review,  will  appear  in 
succeeding  numbers. 

4.  It  not  only  addresses  scholars  and  theorists,  but  practical  men 
in  business  and  the  professions,  and  is  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
family. 

5  It  devotes  considerable  space  to  notices  of  the  most  recent  and 
important  European  and  Americau’Books,  these  notices  being  furnished 
by  a  corps  of  reviewers  resident  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Florence, 
and  New  York. 

6.  Among  the  other  striking  features  of  this  Review  are  the  series 
of  letters  on  ^irt  in  Europe,  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  the  comments 
on  current  events  of  international  interest  by  the  principal  editors, 
and  articles  on  international  law  reform  and  arbitration,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  toward  the  formation  of  an  international  code  of  laws. 


"  Among  American  Reviews,  the  Iktkrnational  is  always  conspicuous.” — Academy, 
London. 

’  Not  equalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries,  home  or  foreign,  in  spirit,  style,  or  ability.” — 
Interior,  Chicago. 

”  This  is  the  leading  Magazine  of  America.” — Elgin  Courant,  Scotland. 


Published  Binionthly,  Price,  $5  per  annum. 


NEW  YORK:  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 
Ill  and  113  William  Street. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


FIFTH  YEAR.  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Scribner’s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys. 


1877-78. 


SERIAL  STORIES. 


A  Serial  Story  by 

LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

(To  ran  throngh  the  year,  beginning  in  the 
December  nnmber  J  entitled 

"UNDER  THE  LILACS,” 

lixciTRAno  BT  Mabt  Uallock  Foon. 

THREE  SERIALS  FOR  BOYS, 

To  follow  each  other  in  rapid  ancceaeion ; 
the  first  of  which, 

"TOWER  MOUNTAIN,” 

By  OUBTAYUS  FBAnEBBTEIH, 

Aimo  began  its  December. 


INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES. 


THE  “HOW  SERIES. 

BT  TABIOU8  ACTHOKS,  TILUMO  : 

HOW  to  BIND  YOUR  OWN  BOOKS. 

HOW  they  MINE  COAL. 

HOW  to  ENJOY  yourselves  AT  HOME. 
HOW  to  be  an  agreeable  GUEST. 

HOW  to  ENTERTAIN  COMPANY. 

HOW  to  BE  A  CARPENTER. 

HOW  to  make  an  ICE-BOAT. 

HOW  to  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

HOW  to  make  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 
HOW  INDIA-RUBBER  is  gathered. 

HOW  MATCHES  ARE  MADE. 

HOW  MONEY  IS  MADE. 

HOW  MACKEREL  are  caught. 

HOW  they  laid  the  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 
HOW  they  mine  in  CALIFORNIA. 

HOW  they  work  in  the  TEA  CX)UNTRY. 
HOW  to  keep  a  JOURNAL. 

HOW  to  be  a  PARLOR  MAGICIAN. 

The  above  and  many  more  are  in  hand  or  in 
preparation,  and  will  be  published  as  rapidly 
as  space  can  be  found  for  them. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES.  I  GENERAL  FEATURES. 


“  The  Three  Kings,”  a  Christmas  poem  by  Hbnbt 
W.  Loaonuxow ;  “  The  Mocking-Bird  and  the 
Donkey,”  by  WiLLiax  Ccllbs  Brtant  ;  “  A  Letter 
to  Young  Americans,”  by  Oeorob  MacDonald; 
‘‘  Around  the  World  in  a  Yacht,  Boys!”  a  promised 
contribution  by  a  brilliant  writer  now  on  the  actual 
tour  of  the  world  in  his  own  yacht;  a  story  by  the 
Author  or  “Alice  in  Wonderland;”  “The 
Peterkins’  Charades,”  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale  ;  some 
poems  and  a  stirring  sketch,  hitherto  unpublished, 
by  the  late  Theodore  Winthbop;  a  superb  fairy 
story,  “  Sweet  Marjoram  Day,”  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton,  wiili  some  fine  iUnstratious  by  Bensell; 
Poems  by  Two  Little  American  Girls,  who  prom¬ 
ise  to  outrival  the  famous  Davidson  Sisters;  story 
by  the  Author  or  “  The  SchOnbero-Cotta  Fam- 
ILT  ;”  another  poper  on  Christmas  presents,  being 
an  extended  supplement  to  “  One  Hundred  Christ¬ 
mas  Presents,  and  How  to  Make  them ;”  A  French 
illustrated  Primer  in  one  number;  French  Nursery 
Jingles  for  Young  Students  of  that  language,  by  A 
Daughter  or  Peter  Parlet;  Slate  Pictures  for 
Little  ArtisU  to  copy ;  Six  Articles,  by  Miss  Sar¬ 
gent,  esch  introducing  young  readers  to  a  standard 
author ;  Natural  History  Sketches  by  Prof.  Brooks, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  and  a  series  of  papers 
on  Parlor  Magic,  being  harmless  and  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  for  young  people,  by  Leo  H.  Oeindon, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  School  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  at  Manchester,  England. 


Price, 


SCRIBNER  &  CO., 


743  A  743  ■roadway. 
NKW  YORK. 


Tales  of  Adventure,  Sketches  of  Travel, 
Papers  on  Biography,  History,  Sports, 
Games  for  Home  Amusements,  and 
Parlor  Entertainments: 

The  whole  interspersed  with  many  a  bit  of 

FUN  AND  FROLIC. 

THE  USUAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Jack-in-thk-Pulpit,  Lktteb-Box,  Young 
Contributors’  Department, 

AND  Riddle-Box, 

Will  be  sustained  with  spirit;  in  short, 

The  aim  will  ba  to  maks  ST.  MICHOLtS  In  every  way 
Useful  and  Entertaining  to  Young  Folks. 

It  can  do  no  more  than  continue  to  deserve  these 
words  of  the 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE: 

“  St.  Nicbolas  has  a  list  of  contribators  each  as  no 
other  child's  magazine,  or  few  pnblications  of  any  sort, 
in  the  world,  can  boast.  It  has  ceased  the  hest  writers 
In  America  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  task  of  giving  de¬ 
light  and  imparting  culture  to  children.  In  the  avalanche 
of  immoraJ  literature  that  threatens  the  children,  some 
strong,  vitally  wholesome,  and  really  attractive  mof^ine 
is  required  for  them,  and  8t.  Nicbolas  has  reached  a 
higher  platform,  and  commands  for  this  service  wider 
resources  in  art  and  letters,  than  any  of  ita  predecessors 
or  contemporaries.” 


20  Cents  a  Number. 


SIMPSON  LOW  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 

ECLECTIC  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 
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IMPERIAL  HOTEL, 

THE  ONEY 

riEST^LASS  THEEE-DOLLAE.PEE.DAY  HOUSE  IH  WASHDJGTOH  OTTY. 


To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Travelling  Public,  this  Flrst-clasa  Hotel  has  reduced  its  price 
from  Four  to  Three  Dollars  per  day. 

The  above  Hotel  is  pleasantly  located  near  Fourteenth  Street,  fronting  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  is  convenient  to  tlie  Treasury,  Army,  Navy,  State,  Post-Office,  and  Interior  Depaitments. 


JAMCS  S.  PEIRCE,  Proprietor. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Morris  House,  Concord. 

Hamner  Hotel,  High  Point. 

Boyden  House,  Salisbury. 

Merchant’s  Hotel,  Winston. 

YARBROUGH  HOUSE, 

RALEIGH. 


G.  W.  BLA.CKNA.LL,  PROPRIETOR. 


C^Oood  Sample  Booms  for  Commercial  Travellers,  all  of  whom  stop  at  this  House. ' 


McADOO  HOUSE,  | 

HUMPHREY  HOUSE, 

Greenaboro. 

Goldsboro. 

W.  D.  McADOO,  Proprietor. 

OREOOET  &  FBEEMAN,  Proprietors 

Orange  Hotel,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Peebles’,  Kinston. 

Mrs.  Wooten’s,  La  Orange. 

Oaston  House,  New  Berne. 

PURCELL  HOUSE, 


Wilmington. 

COBB  BROTHERS,  Rroprietors. 

OUR  SOUTHERN  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  SHORT  LINE, 

Via  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  Railroad. 

The  Shortest  Route  between  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash* 
Incton  and  points  South  and  South-east.  Sleepinc  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains.  Baggage 
checked  through.  Aak  for  tiekets  via  Charlotte  and  Colombia.  For  Mie  at  all  principal  ticket  offices  In 
the  North,  East,  and  Sonth.  For  Time  Cards  and  farther  information,  address, 

A.  POPE,  Oen.  Passenger  Agent,  Columbia,  S.  C« 


L 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiaer. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 


CHBISTMASTIDE.  Bj  Ix)kofellow,  Whittieb,  Lowell,  and  Aldbich.  75  illustrations. 
Cloth,  full  gilt,  $0 ;  full  morocco,  $9. 

WINTER  POEMS.  By  Whittieb,  Lobofbllow,  Bbtant,  Lowell,  and  EuEBSoy.  Fully 
illustrated.  Cloth,  $5;  morocco  antique,  $9. 

THE  RHINE,  FROM  ITS  SOURCE  TO  THE  SEA.  425  beautiful  illustrations.  Quarto 
size.  Cloth,  f  18  ;  half  morocco,  $20  ;  full  morocco,  $25. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  YEARS.  By  William  C.  Bbtant.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Cloth,  $3  ; 
morocco,  $6.50. 

JACQUEMART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CERAMIC  ART.  A  standard  work  on 
Pottery,  with  beautiful  etchings.  Cloth,  $10.50. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL.  By  Clarence  Coor.  Relating  to  Household  Art  and 
Artistic  Furnishing.  Elegantly  illustrated  and  beautifully  bound.  Price,  $7.50. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  William  C.  Prime.  800  illustrations.  Price,  $7. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  AROOLIS.  A  story  of  the  old  Greek  Fairy  time.  'With  130  illus¬ 
trations  by  J.  M.  Smith.  Price,  $1.50. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  J.  T.  Trowbbidoe.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  By  Hawthorne.  Fully  illustrated,  red  line  border.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $5  ;  morocco  antique,  $10. 

MABEL  MARTIN.  By  John  G.  Whittier.  Superbly  illustrated.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $5; 
morocco  antique,  $9. 

THE  HANOINO  OF  THE  CRANE.  By  Longfellow.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $5 ;  morocco  antique,  $9. 

SNOW  BOUND.  By  Whittier.  Illustrated  by  H.  Fenn.  Cloth,  $5 ;  morocco  antique, 

$9. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS.  Nearly  300  illustrationa  Hoth,  $10 ;  half  calf,  $14  ;  morocco, 
$16. 

PERSONS,  PLACES,  AND  THINGS.  A  series  of  Sketches  of  Travel,  Adventures,  and 
Descriptions  of  Places,  with  over  300  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3. 

ONE  S'UMMER.  By  Blanche  W'ilus  Howard.  Illustrated  by  Hoppin.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

MA'UD.  A  Poem,  by  Tenntson.  Profusely  illustrated  by  H.  A.  Kerr.  Cloth,  full  gilt, 
$4. 


ELEGANT  CATALOGUE  OF  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


On  receipt  of  30  cents  (which  we  will  deduct  from  any  order  sent  us),  we  will  send  the  Illcstrated 
Christmas  Number  of  the  Publishers’  Weerlt,  which  contains  a  full  list  of  all  the  Holiday  and 
Standard  Books  of  the  year,  with  beautiful  illustrations  and  specimen  pages  of  each. 

This  number  contsdns  170  pages,  beautifully  printed,  ana  Is  the  most  beautiful  Holiday  Catalogue 
ever  issued.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  intclll^nt  selection  of  books  cannot  do  better  than  to  obtain 
this  number. 

For  aboTS  Books  or  Catalocue,  address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


.  DISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT 


Eclectic  Magaaine  Advertieer.  Y 


ECLECTIC  RAILROAD  DIRECTORY. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  OF  BAILWATS. 

IDIiaECT  laOTJTE  TO 

FLORIDA  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  QUICKEST  ROUTE  TO 

COLIJITIBIA,  AIKKN,  ArCVSTA,  CHARLKSTON,  SAVANNAH,  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  ALL  ATLANTIC  COAST  CITIES. 

14H  boon  qnlcker  to  JACKSONVILI.E,  Florida,  than  any  other  railway  line  between  the  50UTH  and  SOUTH. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cara  on  all  night  traina,  and  Parlor  Care  by  day.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination. 
THBOUUH  TICKETS  Tia  this  line,  Chairs,  Berths,  and  Sections  in  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cara  secured,  and  all 
information,  giren 

IJf  BOSTON,  »92  Waahtnffton  Street. 

IN  NBfT  YORK,  at  Atlantic  Coa«f  line  Office,  999  Broadteay,  oppoeite  new  Pott  Office, 
Kl,  815,  6i6  Broadway  ;  No.  1  Astor  House ;  at  the  oflices  of  the  New  York  Transfer  Co.,  944  Broadway,  and  at 
offlces  of  Pennsylvania  R.K.  Co.,  foot  of  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  Streets  ;  Dodd's  Express,  No.  4  Court  Street, 
Brookiyn. 

IN  dSMSBT  CITY,  Penntylrania  Railroad  Depot. 

IN  PHIL.IDELPHIA, 

700  Chestnut  Street ;  888  Chestnut  Street ;  S.  E.  cor.  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  at  Philadelphia,  Wilming¬ 
ton  A  Baltimore  R.R  Depot,  cor.  Broad  and  Prime  Streets. 

IN  BALTIMORE,  at  Atlantic  Coatt  Line  Office,  No.  9  Oemian  Street, 

W.  11.  FITZGERALD,  Aoknt. 

S.  E.  cor.  West  Baltimore  and  Caivert  Streets  :  N.  E.  cer.  West  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets  ;  157  Baltimore 
Street ;  at  Camden  Station,  Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.R. ;  Baltimore  A  Potomac  RR. ;  also,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  Eimira,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  all  intermediate  points  on  Northern  Central  R.R. 

IN  WASHINGTON, 

OOS  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  cor.  Sixth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  cor.  Thirteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  ;  Depot  Alexandria  A  Fredericksburg  Railway  ;  on  board  Potomac  Steamers,  foot  of  Seventh  Street. 

IN  RICHMOND, 

Apply  at  office  of  Richmond  A  Petersburg  R.R,  or  at  Garber  A  Co.’s,  No.  826  Main  Street,  and  Exchange  Hotel. 

A.  POPE,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


ECLECTIC  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 


THE  OIVEY 


miST^LASS  THREE-DOLLAE-PEBrDAY  HOUSE  IN  WASHINGTON  OTTY. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Travelling  Public,  this  FirU-clatt  Hotel  has  reduced  its  price 
from  Four  to  Three  DoUttrt  per  day. 

The  above  Hotel  ia  pleasantly  located  near  Fourteenth  Street,  fronting  on  Penntyltania 
Avenue,  ia  convenient  to  the  Treaeury,  Army,  Navy,  State,  Poet  Office,  and  Interior  ItepartmenU. 

JAMES  S.  PEIRCE,  Proprietor. 


I*L  ^.IVTKIIS*  HOTKL, 
AUGUSTA.  OA. 

B.  F.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 


W  H  £:  111  li:  R  HOXJSK, 

R.  N.  LOWRANCE,  Prop’r, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


SCHRODER’S, 

DAVIS’, 

RAWLINSON’S, 

NICHOLSON’S, 

Florence,  S.  C. 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Torkville,  S.  C. 

Chester,  S.  C, 

t 


DISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT  f 


EoUeUc  Magatine  Adnurtuw. 


3c!)ool0— (ttoUegeg 


THE  BEAT  AND  CHEAPEST, 


GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  miperior  Home  School  for  Toong  L*die«. 
ReH>pena  September  10. 

Miee  M.  P.  MONTfORT,  Prlndp*!. 


Mapl«w*«S  Nailc  (toMluvr  f*r  Ymrk  !.«. 

die*.  EMaliltfbed  iHs.  A  thoroaf  OnduMe  Uounv.  The 
flneat  locmtioa  on  the  Connecticut  KIver.  For  cnUloeue* 
nddre**  Prof.  D.  8.  Baboock.  Kut-Haddjun  Hiddlenex  Oo.. 
Conn.  (PupU*  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


Pri«e,  complete,  bound  In  aheep,  $37. SO, 
Alao  aold  in  04  parts,  at  SOe.  each. 


Specimen,  with  handsome  map,  20  cents. 


CHURCH  FURHITUEE 

J.  A  R.  UMB,  BO  Carmine  St,  N.  T. 
8.  8.  Bannen,  $5  each.  Pnlpita, 
Communion  Tables,  Desks,  atc.,etc. 

mutntsl  runitwsIlCttalvaUBasBsn, 
Cstdafut.  lOcts.  I  10  cts.  ^tc.  lOc. 


The  shape  of  the  book,  type,  plan  of  the  work,  etc., 
have  been  made  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
matter  in  the  smallest  space  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 
The  amount  of  {irinted  matter  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
largest  Bncyclopedia  published  by  an  American  firm. 
While  every  essential  fact  and  date  is  included  in  each 
article,  yet  every  subject  Is  so  condensed  that  our 
Bncyclopedia  has  five  times  as  many  articles  as  the 
most  voluminous  ones. 

This  gives  not  only  the  convenience  of  compactness, 
but  enables  you  to  make  references  in  so  short  a  time 
that  you  are  tempted  to  look  them  op  when  your  in¬ 
terest  Is  aroused,  and  they  are  thus  fastened  on  your 
mind. 

T.  ZLLWOOD  ZELL,  DAVIS  A  CO., 

IT  and  10  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

B.  W.  BOND, 

S  Bcekman  8t.,  JtTew*  York. 


In  their  own  localities,  canvassing  for  the  FtresMe 
Tisltor,  (enlarg^)  Weekly  and  Honthly.  Lamest 
Paper  In  the  World,  with  Mammoth  Cbromoe  Free. 
Big  Commissions  to  Agents.  Terms  and  Outfit  Free. 
Aodress,  P.  O.  TlCERBT,  Aagasta,  Haias. 


IARNE8’  FOOT -POWER 
'  MACHINERY. 

3  different  machines  with 
which  Builders.  Cabinet¬ 
makers,  Wagon-makers,  and 
Jobbers  in  miscellaneous 


_ miscellaneous 

work  can  compete  as  to  Quautt 
Aicn  Paica  with  steam-power  mann- 
iL  a  V  factoring;  also  Amateurs' supplies. 

Machines  sent  on  trial.  Say  where 
IB  von  read  this,  and  send  for  cau- 
logne  and  prices.  W.  F.  A  JOHN 
BARNES,  Rockford.  Winnebago  Co.,  Ul. 


Insurance  Company  of  New-York. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  .  .  $3,000,000.00 

Beaerwe  for  Beliisn ranee,  1,858,464.68 
Beaerwe  for  Unpaid  Loases 

and  Dlwidends,  ...  348,403.24 
Net  Snrplna,  .  .  .  1,002,783.00 


REGISTER'S  LINIMENT  is  warranted 
to  cure  Rheumatism  and  all  aches,  pains, 
aores,  swelbiw,  iniuries.  He.  Sold  by 
whoMsale  aaa  retail  druggists  generally. 
Laboratory,  S04  South  FIFTh  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  05  and  50  cents  a  bottle. 


Retail  price  $000,  only  $260.  Parlor 
Organa,  price  $310,  only  $06.  Paper 
free.  Sa^  f.  Beatty,  WaikiBfUa,  K.  J. 


**  COUNTRY  HOJIE8.*’-Ulastnted,-l(l0 
puea,— describing  over  1000  New  England  farms  for 
sals, — some  wonderful  bargsins,— with  colored  map  of 
MaaisachutetU.  Post-paid  for  05  cent#.  Cuvmtbt 
Hoxxs  SniTLBxairr,  deacribing  600  farms,  post-paid 
for  three  cent  stamp.  GEO.  H.  CHAPIN,  Publiaher, 
Herald  Building,  Boaton. 


Of  superior  EKOLISB  man- 
ufmeturat  in  IS  Sumbera:  suit- 
ad  to  evarp  atple  of  teriting. 
For  amU  bp  ALL  DMALBB8. 


SAMPLB  CA  BDS,  eontaining 
one  omck  of  the  IS  ttumkera,  bp 
matt  an  ramipt  of  MS  OmnM. 
IHaan,  Blakemmn,  Tmplar  ft  Co. 
1M$  mmd  idO  Ormsd  MU.K.T. 


ANITY  FAIE 


Edectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 


FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


Evomttion  is  an  ordinance  of  nature.  In  the  worlds  both  of  matt^-r  and  of  mind  there  are 
constantly  being  evolved  higher  states  and  more  perfect  forms  of  in  tl;s  latter^j^  see  it 

verified  in  the  growth  of  the  sciences  and  the  perfecting  of  iiicchani^aaa. 

That  the  art  of  curing  the  tick  is  no  exception  to  this  niarcli  of  progress  is  provfil  bj  the 
TEN  YKAKS  of  intelligent  and  devoted  labor  in,  dispeniHig  COMPOUND  OXyAEN,  and 
the  brilliant  results  of  it.  —  '4AC 

In  proof  of  what  it  has  done,  we  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  ex|^(tlonHl  arraj 
of  names:  Hon.  S.  Field,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coart,  and  his H^BDiuplished 
wife  ;  Mrs.  Uallit  Kilbl'RN  ;  Judge  Samuel  Smith,  New  York;  Hoo.  MaKibirKRY  Blair  ; 
ex-Ooverhor  Bdkeman,  West  Virginia;  Hon.  William  D.  KELim'rT.  A  AIthuu;  General 
Fitz-Henrt  Warren,  and  many  more  of  scarcely  less  note.  • 

That  we  can  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  truthful  record  of  genuine  cures,  see  our 
Brochure  of  140  pages,  which  we  Mail  Free  to  applicants.  This  contains  all  desirable 
information  upon  the  subject.  * 

STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1112  Girard  St.,  Pl^lladelphia,  Pa. 


G.  R.  Ntabkbt,  A.M.,  M.D. 
O.  E.  Falsn.  Pb.B.,  M.D. 


PORTFOLIOS 

*  FOR 

Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  at  this  office. 


Dl  A  UnC  RetAil  price  ITS),  only  (235  ;  (fiSO.  $1T.V 
riAnUO  OrKSDii.  16«top*,  $1S0;  13,$96;  12.t85; 
_  _  _  -  .  ,  _  9,  |66;  8,  $46— Aran  new,  warranted.  15 
flRR  AN  A  days' test  trial.  Other  barvalns.  84-pp. 
WnUMWq  Illustrated  Newspaper,  all  about  Piano- 
Organ  war,  free.  CANIIL  T,  BZATT7,  ▼uhisgtn,  )T.  J. 


Faahloaable  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  80  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


iioMU/mmwm 


in  o  **''*  "'"de  by  Agents  selling  oar 

lU  I*  Chromos,  Crayons,  Picture  A  Chromo 

Cards.  litS  samples,  worth  $S,  sent, 
St-paid,  for  HS  Centa.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
II.  BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.  Established  1830. 


CABPaia 


MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agents 
Outfit,  10  cts.  L.  C.  COE  A  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
contains  nearly  150  pages,  hnndreds  of  fine  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  sir  Chromo  PUUet  qf  FUncert,  beantifully 
drawn  and  colored  from  nature.  Price  50  cts.  in  paper 
covers ;  |1  in  elegant  cloth.  Printed  in  Oermw  and 
English. 

Vleh's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  32  pages,  fine 
Illostratloiis,  and  Colored  Plate  in  every  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  five  copies  for  $5. 

Vick's  Catalogue.  3U0  iifnstrations, only  2  centa. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Roche-ter,  N.  Y. 


in  ROSES  MAILED  FREE  for 


splendid  a.ssi<rtmcntof  Pliintssentsafcly 
k  uv  express  or  mail,  auy  tlistance.  Satis-  « 
k  iBctjnii  Kunntnteed.  ^'nd  Scent  stamp  M 
A  for  cntalugiie.  Address,  1 

P  Ct  HANFORD  A  SON, 

Ooiumbus  Kur>ei7,  I'aluMbu,  Ohio. 


Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  Only  the  best  French  Pure  Rice  Cigarette  paper 
is  used,  whifn  is,  free  from  Injurions  substances.  Our  Peerless  and  Plniii  Fine  Cot 
ChewInK  are  unsurpassed— the  only  brands  receiving  the  Vienna  Award. 

•  Always  l/'niform  and  Hellable.  (B  Prlae  Nledala.) 

Peerless  Tobacco  Works.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Eclectic  Magaaine  Advertiser. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

FOE.  1878. 


The  north  American  review  win  continue  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  enterpris- 
and  fij  irit  with  which  the  new  management  has  sought  to  impress  it.  From 

its  ago,  the  Review  has  been  the  organ  of  the  moet  cultivated  and 

sdiolarl^t  minds  of  the  eoun&ry,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  maintain  this  position  in  the 
future.  ^^objectfoB  had  hnn  nimlf.  and  not  without  reason,  that  its  pages  were  addressed 
to  a  limitei  olaM,  and  failed  to  deal  with  topics  of  immediate  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
Tliat  n)>jec4i|B  H  has  been  aowgiKt  to  remove  during  the  past  jear.  The  editor  has  endeavored, 
without  in  tha  leant  abwiduulhfr  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  to  MMb'^parfection  of  form  and  finish  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  tlie  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  and  to  present  not  merely  discussions  upon  which  no  practical  results  depend, 
but  such  as  shall  aid  men  to  form  opinions  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct  as  citizens  and 
as  members  of  society.  Following  the  counsel  of  one  of  our  best-loved  American  poets,  his 
desire  is  to  act  for  the  living  present  rather  than  for  the  dead  past,  and  to  make  the  Review 
a  vehicle  for  the  intellectual  forces  which  are  at  this  momeni  working  in  men’s  minds.  That 
this  course  has  been  approved  by  the  public  is  shown  not  only  by  the  rapid  and  immense 
growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  Review,  but  also  by  the  increased  weight  of  its  authority  on 
all  matters  of  public  interest. 

liie  subjects  with  which  the  Review  will  deal  will  be  limited  by  no  programme  laid  down 
in  advance ;  whatever  topics  are  at  the  time  prominent  in  the  public  mind  will  be  taken  up  and 
treated  with  thoroughness  and  vigor.  In  Politics,  Finance.  Philosophy,  Literature,  Religion, 
and  all  other  subjects,  the  Review  will  not  only  welcome,  but  will  take  active  steps  to  procure, 
the  contributions  of  representative  men  of  all  opinions  and  from  every  quarter,  the  only  criterion 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  being  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  readers  of  the  Review,  conforming  to  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
age,  desire  to  see  the  great  and  grave  issues  of  the  day  treated  by  recognized  authorities  of 
every  opinion,  no  matter  how  varied  or  how  opposite.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  meet 
this  requirement.  To  that  end  he  has  already  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  best 
thinkers,  not  only  of  thjs  country,  but  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  hoping  to  lay  before  the 
public,  in  addition  to  the  best  productions  of  American  authors,  articles  by  the 


Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Robert  Browning, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
Frederic  Harrison, 


J.  A.  Frocde, 
Professor  Huxley, 
Bishop  of  Orleans, 
Ernest  R£nan, 
Edmond  About, 


I  and  others,  whose  writings  are  familiar,  by  reputation,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although 

hitherto  known  only  through  the  pages  of  English  and  French  periodicals. 

!  For  greater  convenience  of  editing,  printing,  and  distribution,  the  place  of  publication  will 

I  bo  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  on  the  lot  of  January,  1878,  the  North  American 

<  Review  will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this 

I  "change,  implying  neither  change  of  proprietorship  nor  management,  will  in  no  wise  affect  the 

‘  choice  of  matter  or  the  general  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Review. 

i  The  subscription  price  will  remain  at  $.5  per  year.  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 

North  American  Review,  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

! 
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mn  HAIR  VIGOR,  i  INTSBNATIONAl  REVIEW. 


FOR  RESTORING  GRAY  HAIR  I  1878.  FI7TH  YIAR.  1878. 


TO  ITS  VATURAL  VITALITT  AID  OOLOS. 


AdvancInK  yesn,  «ick- 
ne««i,  care,  duMppointment. 
and  heit^itaiy  predispo- 
Mtion,  all  tarn  the  hair 
mv,  and  either  of  them 
incfine  it  to  ehed  prema¬ 
turely. 

Atbr'r  Haib  ViooR,  by 
lonK  and  ezteneive  nee,  haa 
proven  that  it  ntopn  the 
railing  of  the  hair  imme¬ 
diately  ;  often  renew*  the 
^)wtn  ;  and  alway*  rarely 
reetore*  it*  color,  when 
faded  or  gny.  It  stimu- 
latex  the  natritive  organ* 
to  healthy  activitv,  and 
prererve*  both  the  hair  and  it*  beauty.  Thu*  orarhy, 
weak,  or  ■Ickly  hair  becomeH  glo«»y,  pliable,  and 
rtrenj^bened  ;  lost  hair  regrow*  with  lively  ezprereion  ; 
falling  hair  i*  checked  and  *tabli*bed ;  thin  hair 
thicken*  ;  and  faded  or  gray  hair*  reeume  their  original 
color.  It*  operation  is  sure  and  harmless.  It  cares 
dandralf,  heal*  all  hnmors,  and  keeps  the  scalp  cool, 
clean  and  soft— under  which  conditions,  diseases  of  the 
scalp  are  irapoasible. 

As  a  dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  the  Vioor  is  praised 
for  its  gratefnl  and  agreeable  perfume,  and  valned  for 
the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


PREPARED  BV 


Br.  J.  C.  AT££  &  CO.,  LoweU,  Mau., 


Tkx  Orioihal  Bixorthly.  $5.00  prr  Amnni. 

T%t  of  lAU  RtvUw  it  to  tuj^y  tht  demand 

for  a  non-parUiam  and  hUernational  LiUraiurt. 

It  bringt  to  its  paget  th*  bmt  taUtU  tf  Burop*  ated 
America. 

lU  Buroptan,  at  weU  at  American  artielu,  are  orig¬ 
inal. 

Opinion  of  Ita  ManaKament  thus  ftir. 

Among  American  reviews,  the  International  is  al¬ 
way*  conspicaous.— Acadamy,  London. 

The  enterprise  of  this  yoang  and  healthy  periodical  is 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  eminent  contnbntors,  and 
the  discnsaion  of  topics  of  broad  and  commanding  in¬ 
terest.— TVidwie,  New  York. 

Not  eqaalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries,  home  or 
foreign,  in  spirit,  style,  and  ability.— /nlerior,  Chicago. 

Illastrate*  the  cnlture  and  literal  prodnctivenees  of 
American  genins.— A^oncon/ormiaf,  London. 

Will  not  saffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  foreign 
quarterlies.— CAvfvAmafi,  New  York. 

Reflects  great  credit  on  the  higher  joamalism  of  the 
country.- cAriffkm  Advocate,  nttsburg. 

Puts  in  the  shade  many  of  our  own  magazines.— CteU 
Serrice  Oaiette,  London. 

Already  famous,  though  yet  young.- 7Vi«  Slate,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. _ 


The  reputation  thus  briefly  indicated  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers.  Agents 
wanted  in  the  large  cities.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


Practical  aad  Analytical  Chenilsts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO., 

Ill  and  113  Williatn  Street,  Ifete  Tork. 


BUY  TILE 


■ADR  BY  TUB 


IJoVEN  IfiRE  JJaTTRE^E  (]o., 

OF 

HARTFORD.  CT.. 


Whose  patents  have  been  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Court. 

Licensed  manufacturers  for  the  Western 
States, 

WHITTLESEY  &  PETERS, 

Chicago,  III. 


ETCHINGS. 


We  have  added  to  our  Catalogue  of  I>ine  Enaravlngi 
the  following  list  of  Etching*.  They  are  copied  from 
paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  the  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sizes 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Sizes  to 
frame  about  ISzlS  inches. 


Le  Liaenr .  Meissonier. 

Studying  his  Part . Firmin-Oirard. 

Une  bonne  Histoire . Herrmann. 

La  BergAre . .Bongerean. 

Organ-Orinder . T . Knana. 

Homeless . Dord. 

Un  Harche  d’Esclaves . Gerome. 

L’Aimd  de  Livre . Meissonier. 

Cameval  de  Venice . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meiaeonier. 

I  Amateurs  de  Peintnre . Meissonier. 

:  Leo  Bibliophiles . Fortuny. 

Fnmenr  Flamand . Meissonier. 

I  Joner  de  Flnte . Meissonier. 

j  Le  Poliehinelle . Meissonier. 

j  L’ Audience . Meissonier. 

!  Who  goes  there! . Meissonier. 

:  Anatomist . Max. 


We  can  also  furnish  a  set  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchings, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Subyects— Cattle,  Sheep, 
Landscapes,  Interiors,  Figures,  etc.  Price,  AO  cte. 
each. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  up),  on  leceipt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

S.  TL  FZLT02T,  PuUlBlier, 

3S  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQUAVINGS  FOR  HOME  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
♦15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $1.60  per  copy. 


stmcT. 

Checorua  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falla,  New- York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondacka, 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winena,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .... 
Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rock,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonic,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York, 

On  the  Prairie, 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire, 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co..  New-York, 
Yosemite  Valley,  California,  . 


dkawt*  oit  rAnmo  bt 

mORATn)  BT 

J.  W.  Cabilkar,  N.  a. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  F.  Kensbtt. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Mohberoer. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hikshklwoud. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

R.  Qiokoux. 

J.  Dlthie. 

8.  (JOLMAN. 

H.  S.  Beckwith. 

Oborge  Inresb. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

W.  Momreroer. 

r.  Balch. 

M.  F.  H.  Db  Haas. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

William  Hart. 

R.  Dcdensing. 

W.  Mombergeb. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R.  HiNsnEi.wooD. 

W.  Momberger. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

William  H.  Bbard. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

W.  Momberger. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hubbard. 

W.  Wellstood. 

W.  Momberger. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

Oborge  H.  Smillib. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Momberger. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

George  L.  Brown. 

S.  A.  Schoff. 

W.  Momberger. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

W.  Whittredge. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

Addreaa. 


£.  R.  FELTON,  Pnblisher, 

us  BoikI  Hti*e€5t,  Now-Yoa*lc. 
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srrA.TBiwjgn>TT 

T  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  a  WINSTON,  Presidant. 

Wmr  th»  ,  <*ir  enZing  Dmetmher  Slat,  lS77m 


A.nnaity 

A.oooiint. 

No. 

Anauidas  ia  farce,  Jaa.  isl,  1877...  5a 

Ann.  Pav’ts. 
$16,098.88 

6.393-46 

1.335- »» 

No. 

Aaaaibae  ia  farce,  Jaa.  isli  1878...  54 

Ann.  PAyrs. 
$sc9oe.6t 

^75i-«5 

S9 

*94,817.46 

39 

$34.*»7-46 

InsTiranoe 

Axioount. 

No. 

Policies  in  force.  Jan.  ist,  1877,  91,115 

AMOtTNT. 

$301,178,037 

a6,95».*»S 

Na 

PolioM  ia  farce,  Jan.  lat,  1878,  91,553 

Amoont. 

I»94.48*.3»* 

33.74t.54t 

1001619 

$3»6,ee9»*$« 

1001619 

$3»6.»»9.*5a 

Dr. 

Bevrenue 

A.oooTtnt. 

Or. 

To  Balance  from  last  account . $79,516,900.17 

"  Prrmiiimi  rocciood . . .  14,090^153.41 

“  laiorrit  and  Kcaa .  4,110,307.30 


l9M39.36« -60 


By  paid  Death  Claims  and  Endowments 

(matured  and  diacounled) . $61109,530.85 

J«.9T»  » 
3,968,161.57 


Dmdeads . 

Sonendersd  PoUcaes  and  Addi- 


I  (payment  at  current 
and  cztmguiahBwnt  of  iiituict 
Guaontao  Account 


4.*39i4«<-47 


6oj,aoa.i6 
•733.“*-96 

to  New  Account . 81,3^' 


T97.49}-T3 

•6^-*7 


It. 60 


*Of  this  the  sum  of  $164,035.64  was  paid  *0  the  diflsrent  States  that  lery  laaaa  upon  the  premiiinie  of  their 


Balmnoe  Sheet. _ Cr. 

By  Mortgases  on  Real  Estate . .....$58,151,733.88 

United  States  and  other  Slocks . 16,9^611.17 

"  Real  Eatate . 

**  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Coatpanies 

at  interest .  1,701,611.87 

**  Cash  in  tnmeit  Dae.  31,  1S77  (eiaca 

reoeired)......  .................  67,969.9* 

“  lalmest  acorued .  1,4381647.9s 

**  Pirmiiimt  deferred,  quarterly  and 

iemi.aanual... . . 851,813.51 

**  Premiunn  due  and  nnpe^,  principally 

for  December . 153,768.13 

**  Balances  duo  by  Ageali .  31,115.14 

$8s.®33i3***» 


NOTE.— If  dm  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  ahalftweent  Interest  be  need,  the  Surplus  is  1 10,669,^3-6^, 
From  the  Surphm,  as  app^  in  the  Batancs  Shaet,  a  Diridsnd  will  be  apportionad  to  each  Policy  which  shdl 
be  in  (area  at  its  aanireiiary  in  1878. 

■CARD  or  TRUmSKS. 

FnEDEMCK  S.  Wntrpoit,  Hmorr  A  Surm,  HmntT  E.  Dams,  Fnnnioc  H.  Coeanr, 

Roaswr  H.  McCvnnr,  WnjjAM  E.  Dooca,  RiaiAts  A  McConsr,  Lawis  Mat, 

WiLUAM  Brrrs,  Gaoacn  S.  Con,  PaAMoa  Skiddv,  Ouvaa  IlAaaiMAN, 

SAMuat.  M.  CoiuiaLt,  WaxiAM  M.  VaaiOLva,  lAiiat  C  Houmm,  Thomas  Dkkson, 

Samubl  E.  SmootAA,  Jotoi  E.  DayauN,  HaaMAM  C  von  Post,  HcNinr  W.  Smith, 

Lvcnm  Robinson,  Mabtin  BATas,  Gaoaca  C  Rkmabimom,  John  H.  Snaawooo, 

WIUAAM  H.  POPHAM.  WnxiAM  A  Hainhs,  ALsaANBsa  H.  Rica,  Ecisto  P.  FAsaai, 

Samuh.  D.  PAfcont.  SavHOva  L.  Husrao,  Wouam  F.  Baboock,  Gnonca  H.  AmiBaws. 

Will  JAM  Smith  Bnown,  Ouvaa  H.  Pauub,  F.  RATcnroao  Stanb, 
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MONEY. 

BY  PROKBSSOR  P.  A-  WALKBR. 

8to,  |4- 

**  A  fmU  treMure  boiue  of  Infomution.  .  .  .  We  do  not  recall  the  name  of  aa  aatbor  of  aaj  important 
OontribntioD  to  the  diacnaalon  of  the  lawe  of  money  who  ia  not  here  briefly  bat  Intelligently  qnoted.”— AT.  T. 
TViheiM. 

**  The  bo(A  will  not  only  tnatmct  the  reader ;  it  will  act  him  to  thinking  for  himaeIC”— W.  T.  Warid. 

**  Kacellent.  Hie  opinkme'  aoandneaa  ii  aa  notable  aa  their  modeaty  and  cleameee  of  expreeakw  ;  while  it  ia 
further  to  hia  credit  that,  by  a  happy  atyle  and  orderly  treatment,  he  haa  aacceeded  In  inreeting  a  dry  anbjert  with 
nnocaal  intereat.  A  more  aatiafactory  economic  treatiae  wo  hare  not  aeen  for  many  years.  ,  .  .  We  cordially 
commend  Prof.  Walker'a  rolame,  alike  for  reading  and  for  reference."— JV.  T.  Time*. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  WAGES  QUESTION. 

8to,  $8.50. 

BECOND  EDITION  NOEf  READY. 


1  hornbar)’**  of  J.  Hi.  W.  Turner.  12mo,  $2.75. 

Wallace’s  RumIb.  8to,  $4 
Horfan’fl  Ancient  boclct]r.  8to,  $4. 

Baker’s  Tnrkejr.  8to,  $4. 

dianncjr  Wiisht’s  Philosophical  Discussions.  8to,  $3.50. 

McCoan’s  $3-75. 

Hoyr-hmith’s  Prince  of  Argolls.  Square  12ino  (illustrated),  $2. 

Whitney’s  Demian  Texts.  Vol.  III.— Faubt.  12mo,  $1.20. 

Joyncs-Otto’s  Materials  for  Translating  English  Into  German.  12iiio  $1. 
Joynes-Otto’s  Introductory  French  Reader.  13mo,  $1. 

Whitney’s  German  Dictionary.  8to,  $3.50 ;  in  two  volumes,  $5.60. 

Bain’s  English  Composition  Grammar.  12mo,  $1.40. 


MILL’S  WORKS.  Uniform  Library  Eldition.  $2.50  per  volume  (except  volume  on 
Comte,  $1.50). 

Three  Essays  on  Religion.  The  Autobiography.  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  5  vole. 
Representative  Government.  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  2 
vols.  On  Liberty ;  The  Subjection  of  Women.  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy. 

TAINE’S  WORKS.  Uniform  Library  Edition.  Large  12mo,  green  cloth,  $2.50  per 
volume,  half  calf,  $5  per  volume. 

Italy  (Rome  and  Naples).  Italy  (Florence  and  Venice).  Notes  on  England,  with  portrait. 
A  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees.  Notes  on  Paris.  History  of  English  Literature,  3  vols. 
On  IntelliMnce,  2  vole.  Lectures  on  Art.  First  Simss— Containing  The  Philosophy  of 
Art ;  ’The  Ideal  in  Art.  Lectures  on  Art.  Second  Seriet — Containing  The  Philosophy 
of  Art  in  Italy ;  Netherlands;  Greece.  The  Ancient  R4gime. 

MAINE’S  WORKS. 

Ancient  Law.  8vo,  $3.60.  Early  History  of  Institutions.  8vo,  $3.60.  VUlage  Communities, 
etc.  8vo,  $3.60. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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THE 

Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 

FOR  THB  CURB  OF 

CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


EvoLimoN  is  an  ordinance  of  nature.  In  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind  there  are 
constantly  being  evolved  higher  states  and  more  perfect  forms  of  nse.  In  the  latter,  we  see  it 
verified  in  the  growth  of  the  sciences  and  the  perfecting  of  meciianic  arts. 

That  the  art  of  curing  the  rick  is  no  exception  to  this  march  of  progress  is  proved  by  the 
TEit  TKARS  of  intelligent  and  devoted  labor  in  dispensing  the  COMPOUND  OXYGEN,  and 
the  brilliant  results  of  it. 

In  proof  of  what  it  has  done,  we  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  exceptional  array 
of  names:  Hon.  8.  Field,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Snpreme  Coart,  and  bin  accomplished 
wife ;  Mrs.  Hallit  Kilburn  ;  Judge  Samuel  Smith,  New  York;  Hon.  Mohtoombrt  Blair  ; 
ex-Governor  Boreman,  West  Virginia ;  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley  ;  T.  S.  Arthur  ;  General 
Fitz-Hemrt  Warren,  and  many  more  of  scarcely  less  note. 

That  we  can  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  trutheul  record  of  genuine  cares,  see  our 
Brochure  of  200  pages,  which  we  Mail  Free  to  applicants.  This  contains  all  desirable 
information  upon  the  subject. 

STARKEY  &  PALEN, 


O.  R.  STABarr,  A.H.,  M.D. 
O.  E.  Paun,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 


1112  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANOS 

OBOANS 


BeUU  price  $760,  only  |23S  ;  f660,  $175. 
Ornne.  16  itops,  $190;  18,  $96 ;  19,  $86; 
9,  $66;  9,  $46-^an  tuw,  warrantM.  16 
day*'  teat  trial.  Other  bugains.  et-pp. 
niaatiated  Newspaper,  all  about  Piano- 


P0RXF0M08 

rom 

Eclectic  Engravings, 


Organ  war,  free.  EAMIUi  F,  BSATTT,  Wtihiagtes,  X.  J. 


ABB  PIABTBD  BT  A  MILLION  PBOPLB  IN  AMXRICA.  eSB 


Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  SO  cents  at  this  office. 


25 


PaahioBable  Cardi,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  90  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 
OBO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  ^ssau,  N.  T. 


(hi  A  p  •BV*  made  by  Agents  selling  onr 

^  Chromoe, Crayons,  PiMure  A  Chromo 

CardB  198  samplss,  worth  $8,  sent, 
post-paid,  for  88  Cents.  Dlnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
J.  H.  BUfFORD'8  sons,  Bostom.  Established  1880. 


65 


EIXBE  CABM,  with  name,  lOo.  and  stamp. 
95  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agenta 
Outfit,  10  cts.  L  C.  COS  *  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct 


Kleik'e  Cataloffue,  800  Dlnstrationa  only  9  centa. 
FieA'e  Jllustrated  Monthly  Maga*ine,—M 
pages,flne  lUurtrations,  and  Colored  Plate  In  each  num¬ 
ber.  Wce,J1.96  a  year ;  Five  copies  for  $6. 

Fiefc's  Ptower  and  Vogotable  Garden,  50  cents 


and 


klOii 

^  Spleni 


ROSES  MAILED  FREE  for 

Iplendid  assortment  of  Plants  sent  safol  y 
by  express  or  mail,  any  distance.  8atis- 
laction  gnamnteed.  Send  8  cent  stamp 


ton  gnan 
catelogu 


Addresa, 

HANFCHt.D  A  SON, 


^  C. 
Oolnmbus  KarMrjp. 


1 

up  ^ 

)N,  1 
Uhle.  V 
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ANITY  FAIR 

FOR  XRRBSCHAnM  AHR  CIOARRTTR8. 

DOBS  MOT  BITE  THM  TOMOUM. 

odneed.  Only  the  best  French  Pure  Rice  Cigarette  p^ier 

snbstancss.  Onr  Peerless  and  Plain  Fine  Cnt 
rands  recsivlng  the  Visnna  Award. 

Reliable.  (ft  Prise  Medals.) 

WM.  8.  RTMRALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

1 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  pi 
is  used,  which  is  free  from  iniurious 
Chewing  are  unsurpassed— the  only  b 
AlwnyB  Vnlfhrna  and 
Peerless  Tobecco  Works. 

2  Edectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


MONEY. 

BY  BBOF-KSSOR  S’.  A.  WALKBR. 

8to,  H 

“A  real  treMure  bonae  of  information.  ...  We  do  not  recall  the  name  of  an  author  of  auf  important 
contribution  to  the  diacueaion  of  the  laws  of  money  who  is  not  here  briefly  but  inteilif^tiy  quoted.*'— ilT.  T. 
Trilmfu. 

**  The  book  wUi  not  only  instruct  the  reader ;  it  will  set  him  to  thinking  for  himaelt”— JV.  T.  World. 

“  Excelleot.  Hit  opinions’  soundness  is  as  notable  as  their  modeety  and  clearness  of  expressiou  ;  while  it  is 
further  to  his  credit  that,  by  a  happy  style  and  orderly  treatment,  he  has  succeeded  in  inreeting  a  dry  subject  with 
unusual  interest.  A  more  satisfactory  economic  treatise  we  have  not  seen  for  many  years.  .  .  .  We  cordially 
commend  Prof.  Walker's  volume,  alike  for  reading  and  for  reference."— JIT.  T.  Timor. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  WAGES  QUESTION. 

8to,  $8.50. 

aSCOND  XDITIOH  NOW  READY. 

I  hornbury’*  Life  of  J.  91.  W.  Turner.  12mo,  $2.75. 

Wallace'*  KumIb.  8to,  $4 
Morgan'!  Ancient  fkhcletjr.  8to,  $4. 

Baker's  Turkey.  8to,  $4. 

diauncy  Wiight’it  Philonophical  DiscusHion*.  8vo,  $3.50. 

HcCoan’n  Egypt.  8to,  $3.75. 

Moyi^Smith’fl  Prince  of  Argolln.  Square  12mo  (illantrated),  $2. 

Whitney’s  Crcrman  Texts.  Vol.  III.— Faust.  12mo,  $1.20. 

Joynes-Otto’s  Materials  for  Translating  English  Into  German.  12mo  $I. 
Joynes-Otto's  Introductory  French  Reader.  12mo,  $1. 

Whitney's  German  Dictionary.  8to,  $3.50 ;  in  two  Tolumes,  $5JK). 

Bain’s  English  Composition  Grammar.  12mo,  $1.40. 

MILL’S  WORKS.  Uniform  Library  Edition.  $2.50  per  volume  (except  volume  on 
Comte,  $1.50). 

Three  Essays  on  Religion.  The  Autobiography.  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  5  vols. 
Representative  Oovemment.  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  2 
vols.  On  Liberty ;  The  Subjection  of  Women.  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy. 

TAINE’S  WORKS.  Uniform  Library  Edition.  Large  12mo,  green  cloth,  $2.50  per 
volume,  half  calf,  $5  per  volume. 

Italy  (Rome  and  Naples).  Italy  (Florence  and  Venice).  Notes  on  England,  with  portrait. 
A  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees.  Notes  on  Paris.  History  of  English  Literature,  8  vols. 
On  IntelliMnce,  2  vols.  Lectures  on  Art.  Firt/l  Berieo  Containing  ’The  Philosophy  of 
Art ;  ’The  Ideal  in  Art.  Lectures  on  Art.  Second  Seriee — Containing  ’The  Philosophy 
of  Art  in  Italy;  Netherlands;  Greece.  The  Ancient  Regime. 

MAINE’S  WORKS. 

Ancient  Law.  8vo,  $3.50.  Early  History  of  Institutions.  8vo,  $3.50.  Village  Communities, 
etc.  8vo,  $3.50. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York 
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DISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT  \ 
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Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 


FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


Evolution  is  an  ordinance  of  nature.  In  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind  there  are 
constantly  being  evolved  higher  states  and  more  perfect  forms  of  nee.  In  the  latter,  we  see  it 
verified  in  the  growth  of  the  sciences  and  the  perfecting  of  mechanic  arts. 

That  the  art  of  curing  the  sick  is  no  exception  to  this  march  of  progress  is  proved  by  the 
TEN  TEARS  of  intelligent  and  devoted  labor  in  dispensing  the  COMPOUND  OXTQEN,  and 
the  brilliant  results  of  it. 

In  proof  of  what  it  has  done,  we  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  exceptional  array 
of  names:  Hon.  8.  Fibi,d,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt,  and  his  accomplished 
wife  ;  Mrs.  Hallit  Kilburn  ;  Judge  Samuel  Smith,  New  York;  Hon.  Montoombrt  Blair  ; 
ex-Qovernor  Boreman,  West  Virginia;  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley;  T.  S.  Arthur;  General 
Fitz-Henrt  Warren,  and  many  more  of  scarcely  less  note. 

That  we  can  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  truthful  record  of  genuine  cures,  see  our 
Brochure  of  200  pages,  which  we  Mail  Free  to  applicants.  This  contains  all  desirable 
information  upon  the  subject. 

STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1112  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dl  A  y  nc  BeteU  price  $760,  only  |28&  ;  f660,  $175. 
rl AHIIv  OrKane,  16  «top«,  $ia6;  18,  $96 ;  12,  $85; 

_  9,  $85;  2,  $46-^an  new,  warranted,  15 
IIRh  A  MX  daya'  teat  trial.  Other  biu^aina.  24-pp. 
ynwnno  mwtrated  Nawapaper,  all  abont  Piano- 
Organ  war,  free.  CAHIIL  F,  BSATT7,  Wtihlacton,  V.  1. 


ABB  nABTBD  BT  A  MIIXIOH  FBOFLB  IX  AXBRICA.  SBB 
Fleh'a  Catalogue,  800  rinatratiooiL  only  >  cenU. 
rtcA'a  Mlluetrated  Monthip  MafmMlHe,—S» 
pagta,flne  lUnatrationa,  and  Colored  Plate  In  each  num¬ 
ber.  Wee  Jl.26  a  year ;  Five  copiea  for  $5. 

Ftefc'a  JToarer  and  Vegetable  Garden,  60  cents 
in  paper  covers ;  with  elegant  cloth  covers.  $1. 

All  mv  pnblicationa  are  printed  In  English  and 
German.  Addrw,  JAMBS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.T. 


1112  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
POItTFOUEOS 

roB 

Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  at  this  office. 

f  FashlenaMa  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
lOc.  W  Scroll,  with  name.  10c.,  post-paid. 

^  W  OBO.  I.  RBKD  A  CO.,  Vjim^ N.  T. 

(^1 A  p  6  day  Sara  made  by  Agenta  selling  onr 

$IU  ^  Chromos, Crayons,  PiMore  A  Chromo 

Carda  iiS  samplaa,  worth  $S,  sent, 
post-paid,  for  S8  Cents.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
J.  H.  BUFFOKD'S  SONS,  Bostob.  Bstablisned  1880. 

'  ^  f  MIXKD  CABM,  with  name,  lOe.  and  stamp. 

:  25  Acquaintance  Cards.  10  cents.  Agents 

W  W  Outfit,  10  eta.  L.  C.  COE  *  OO.,  BrUtol,  CL 

!  un  ROSES  MAILED  FREE  fob 

i  ^SplendidasKrtmentof  Flantasentsafi'ly^^l 
by  expresa  ex  mail,  any  dlatanre.  8iitis- 
faction  gnantuteed.  Send  8  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address,  V 

"k*  ♦  *<>'<•  1 

Oolnmbiu  Karaery,  Oaluibaa.  USta.  i 
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ANITY  FAIR 


fob  KBBBSCHAVIf  AND  CIOABETTX8. 

DOES  HOT  BITE  THE  TOHOUE. 


Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  aa  can  be  prodneed.  Only  the  beat  French  Pore  Rice  Cigarette  peper 
U  need,  which  is  free  from  Injorions  snbstances.  Onr  PeerlMB  and  Plain  Fine  Ont 
Chewing  are  unsurpassed— the  only  brands  receiring  the  Vianna  Award. 

Alwnya  VnlfUrna  and  Reliable.  (S  Prlae  Medale.) 

Tohecco  Works.  IVM.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


8  Edeettc  MagaaA'M  AdvertUer. 

jjnerican  Scenery. 

FINE  ENdRAVINQS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


"We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exqubitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
115,000. 

'  The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  piunted  for  these  eng^vings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  nuM  or  expreee,  prepaid^  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18v2S,  India  Proofs  only,  $1,60  per  copy. 


•nncT. 

Cheeorus  Peek,  White  Mountains, 

Treaton  Falls,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondeoks.  . 
Supar^Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Nstaral  Bridge,  Virginia,  .... 
Oiaauil  Swamp,  North«Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New>York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Qreen  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  8L  Mary’s  and  St,  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Cmton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York, 

On  the  Prairie . 

Hayne’s  Falis,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falis, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yosemite  Valley,  Califomia,  . 


DKAWM  OK  rAXXraO  BT 

noKAVBD  BT 

J.  W.  Casilkab,  N.  a. 

R.  HlNSHBLWOOn. 

J.  F.  Kkkbstt. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

J.  D.  SXILXIX. 

J.  D.  Smiixib. 

W.  Movbkroer. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hi«8HKLWOOD. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

R.  Qioitocx. 

J.  Dcthib. 

S.  COLXAS. 

H.  8.  Bbcewtth. 

Gboboe  Inubsb. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

W.  MOMBBnOKIL 

V.  Balch. 

M.  F.  H.  Db  HiLsa. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

WlUJAM  HaBT. 

R.  Dcdensino. 

W.  Mombebobb. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R.  HiNSHRLWtWD. 

W.  Mouberoer. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

WnxiAM  H.  Beard. 

R.  HlNSHBLWOOa 

W.  Mobberoer. 

J.  IvBs  Peasb. 

R.  W.  HrBBABD. 

W.  Wellstood. 

W.  Mobberoer. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

Qbobob  H.  Si(ii.i.ib. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Mombbboer. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

Qbobob  L.  Brown. 

8.  A.  8cHorr. 

W.  Momberobr.  ’ 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

W.  WmTTRBDQE 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hiu.. 

R.  Hinshblwood. 

Addreaa. 


£.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

as  ISoucl  Stx*oot«  New-Yoarlx. 
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Eclectic  G-allehy 

}  #1  OF  , 

f  * 

I  H’ine  ©teel-Engra/vings. 


FOJi  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


rK  KCLKCnc  MAGAZINE  hM  been  pnblithed  for  orer  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  during  this  long 
period,  has  been  embellished  sritb  a  Fuib  STnL-BMSRaTiiis,  illustrating  some  subject  of  general  interest, 
historic  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  preaent  centuries. 
These  engravings  are  printed  In  handsome  styK  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  and  for  private  histori¬ 
cal  colloctioas,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  instruction. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians^  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

oo^p>i=».isiJsrc3- 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 


of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

THOS.  B.  MACAULAY, 

JAB.  AMTHOKY  FEOUDE. 

ALEEED  TEBITYSON. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 

GUSTAV  DOBE. 

LANDSEEB. 

PBOF.  B.  A.  PBOCTOB. 

FBOF,  CHAS.  DABWIN. 

PBOF.  HUXLEY. 

PBOF.  TYNDALL. 

EABL  OF  DEBBY. 

COUNT  BISMABCK. 

CHA8.  O’CONOB. 

WM.  M.  EVABT8. 

OEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  a 
Indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selectM 

They  are  j^nled  on  heavy  quarto  sized  paper,  lOx  1<  1 
Weiumish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  Mlding  fro 


will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AND  FBIEND8. 
LITEBABY  PABTY  AT  SIB  J.  BEYNOLDS. 
SHAKESPEABE  AND  C0NTEMP0BABIE8. 
CONOBE88  OF  VIENNA. 

8CHILLEB  AT  THE  COUBT  OF  WIEMAB. 
WASHINGTON  IBVING  AND  FBIEND8. 
VAN  DYKE  PABTING  FBOM  BUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

FLOWEB-GATHEBEBS. 

OLD  MOBTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 

BEATBICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLOBENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TBEA8UBE8. 

In  aelection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 

:hes,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury, 
ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  BO  cenu  each. 


I=»i'iC5©  of  Ensra.-v'in.get. 

iOc.  each,  or  Hi  engraving*  nent  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $lJiO» 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  15  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  far 
himself. 

Bend  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volnae 
for  centre-table. 


CATiUsOOUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-York. 
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PRICK  RKRVCBR. 

That  Head  of  Mine. 

If  p»u  tvould  knour  %chat  it  eontmins,  r«md 
th»  **  Pkr«nolocle«J  Joanuil.**  Term*,  $S 
•  y0ar  (r«duoe«l  from  $8)y  tHtA  o  brmutiful 
Pkreaolocleal  Boat  of  Plaotrr  of  Pmrxo, 
nomrtif  lifo-oioo,  mo  promium  to  oaoh  oub- 
oeribor. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 

Bm  been  pabUahad  for  fortr  joon,  Uwidelr  and  fiiTor- 
ably  known,  oecnpTlnit  a  ^ace  pecnllarlr  ft«  own,  d«- 
TotM  to  the  rtadr  of  HUMAN  NATURE  in  all  iu 
phnea.lnclnding  Phranologr,  PhTaiognomy,  Ethnology, 
PhyaioiorT,  etc.,  etc.,  tagger  with  the  “  Scikncb  or 
HiAi,TH,^and  no  ezpenae  will  be  aparad  to  make  it 
the  beat  pnblication  for  general  circulation,  tendinr 
alwaya  to  make  men  better  phyalcally,  mentally,  ana 
mormly.  Tna  Jounnai.  for  ISTO  will  contain  a  aenea  of 
carernlly  prepared  papera  on  Practical  PHnnoLOOT, 
called 

“BRAIN  AND  MIND.” 

Theee  will  be  amply  illnatrated,  and,  with  the  PnmuM 
Bner,  will  ftamian  the  reader  with  a  clear  expoaitioo  of 
the  Sdeoce  In  ita  rariona  departmenta.  Alao,  a  apedal 
aeriaa  of  papera  on 

**The  Training  of  Children." 

Beaidea  the  Portrait  and  'Biographical  Sketch  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  ftally  anpplied,  and  eadi  number 
will  contain  aeefhl  anggeetiooa  on  Home  and  Sanitary 
mattem 

A  PREMIUM  HEAD. 


M  per  Annam.  Slagle  lambera,  SO  eeata. 

TH® 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  MAOAZmX  FOB  THOUaHTTUI. 

BKASEB8. 

In  almont  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civiliution,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  indeiwndent,  alert,  and  compre- 
hensiwe  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Snbeeriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  0.  address, 

EDWARD  STERN  A  CO.,  Pnbliihers, 


To  «ach  subscriber  ws  will  send  a  Modal  Phrenologi. 
cal  Head  or  Bast,  showing  the  exact  location  of  each  of 
the  Phrenological  Organs — a  very  ornamental  figure 
made  tai  Plaster  of  Pane.  15  centa  extra  fbr  boxing  and 
packing  each  Bast  most  be  sent.  Large  else  will  be 
eent  by  axpreaa ;  or  Na  t,  snudler,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

The  price  of  Tax  Jousmal  Is  reduced  from  $9  to  $2 
a  year.  Single  numbera,  fiO  cents. 

AGENTS  WANTIO).  Send  10  centa  for  Specimen 
Number  and  Terma.  Addreae 

S.  R.  WELLS  4  CO.,  Publishers, 

737  Broadway,  New  York. 


•  BEfOaiM,  or  •• 

SOKladluRM  (fteej),  or  'tCarMtkme  (aoRtkly), 
UOfcry— Ktfcf  MIBB,  or  It  Oolrae, 

•  Oca'iEKrKM  or  4  other  vhiw-leAeDd  plaau, 

8  DaIiUm.  or  8  DUatbu  (■•« 

8  Petke.  8  Muoms,  or  8  f  aehoUo, 
i  OoroDfoss  EoRale,  8  Doobit.  or  8  SooRtod, 

I  OoTADiiuKO  f »Bcy,  •  Toriofotod,  or  8  Iry  loKTt 
4aiOBlRlMe8GlB4faitao,or  •Toboroooa  (Poorl), 
4 Oropo  TIdoo,  4  HoRejOKckloo, 4  Rordj  SbnibOf 


•  B^oiropes,  8  IaMUMo,  or  8  f^ooloo, 

•  I^Beo  (ROW  OenRAK),  ortflKlrlM, 

8  Boom.  MoRtbljr.  •  BrHIj  Bibrid.  or  4  ClteMa(r 
S  TIolou  (oeeRtod),  or  8  DRioioo.  KRcUth, 
ttSoRreer  Bedding,  or  It  ScBroer  OroeRbOROO  PIrrU, 

If  TorbeRM,  dlEtlRet  ORd  iplORdld  oeru, 

14  TRrtotlM  of  FUwor,  or  tf  tmIoUoo  *9  Tocotoblo  foods, 
or  W  1XPRRS8.  4tifr  lo^of  rtorfui  : 

I  oolloeiloRt  Ibr  ft;  5fbr$3;  1  Ibr  $6;  It  fbr  Bf; 
14fcrB7;  If  lbrBlO;or  UofbllooUooiioRoriiOTsrtottoo 

of  PlRRtS  RRd  foods  SRlHoieRt  tO  StOOk  R  gTOORbOROO  SRd 
fsrdeD— for  Btt.  U  wbleb  o«r  book  *^OsrdORlRt  fbr 
nORSRTS  **  RRd  CRtRlOgRO  (ORIrO  fl.TI)  VUl  fO  SddU. 

PETER  HENDERSON  *  CO. 

35  Corttandt  8t.,  New  York. 


125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AH  Klegaat  EassachesetU  Eatate  fer  Kale,  for  eae 
half  its  east,  on  a  broad  avenue,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  depot  and  steamboats.  Twenty-nine  scree, 
part  of  which  Is  in  wood  ;  fine  mansion  of  sixteen  roonas, 
with  cupola  and  piazza  ;  nine  open  fireplacea,  and  all 
modem  conreniencee ;  splendid  stable,  eerreeponding 
with  the  boose,  eight  stalls  ;  Tarions  oatbnildiiigs,  all  In 
perfect  repair;  beantifnl  lawn  In  front;  driveways,  walks, 
choice  frsit,  flowers,  and  ahmbbery.  Cost  twenty-four 
tboasand  dollars,  now  offered  for  twelve  thonsand  dol- 
lara,  to  close  an  eatate.  Alao  a  well  known  “  Tront 
Karm,"  one  handred  and  sixty  seres,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  depot,  on  line  of  Lowell  R.R.;  three  handred 
cords  weed,  two  acres  of  cranberries ;  cats  eighteen 
tons  hay ;  keeps  eight  cows  sad  horse ;  five  hundred 
apple  trees,  sixty  grapevines,  of  ten  varisties ;  other 
fruit  in  variety  ;  new  cottage,  four  rooms  finished,  five 
unfinished ;  bam  50x90,  with  wing  and  cellar ;  all  good ; 
beaatifally  located ;  lawn  In  front ;  ten  tront  ponds, 
each  with  dams  and  finmea,  fed  by  twenty  living  springs 
pare  cold  water ;  ander  perfect  control ;  one  of  the 
beet  chances  In  New  England  for  improvement.  Also 
a  valnable  mill  privilege  ;  only  two  tboasand  dollars, 
half  caah  ;  at  this  price  the  owner  loees  five  tboasand 
doUara.  Mast  be  sold  at  once,  as  he  removee  aonth  by 
order  of  hia  physician.  Both  of  the  above  are  folly 
deacribed  In  the  “  Country  Homes  Snpplement,”  post¬ 
paid  for  one  stamp. 

GEO.  n.  CHAPIN,  FabUsher, 

HereUd  Building, 

'  BOSTON.  , 


Eclectic  Magcmine  Adveriieer. 


ECLECTIC  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 


MAMSIOM, 

OrccnviUe,  8.  C. 


DEAL’S,  UNION, 

fFiUimmeion  8pring»t  8.  C.  Union  C,  H,f  8.  C. 


PALMETTO  HOUSE. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

T.  P.  BBNSOff,  Proprietor. 

Tk«  fnoat  eonveni«nt  HoM  in  t*«  City. 


SIMMON’S, 

Hetcberry,  8,  C, 


CENTRAL, 

Abbeville,  8.  C. 


WAVERLET, 

Anderton,  8,  C» 


y 


BAMPLE  CAMDa,  Mntmim4m§ 
MM  tmeh  of  tho  IS  MumSora,  ky 
mmU  on  roooti^  of  9S  Oomto. 

JSS  mmd  140  OrmmA  SU.E.J 


EdeaUc  Magtmnt  Advortisor. 


3(|ool8— Colleges. 

GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  •nperior  Home  School  for  Tonne  Lndiae.  ' 

Re-open*  September  lA 

Mice  M.  P.  MOMTFORT,  Prlndpel. 


.Mapl*wee4  Mnete  Sealnen  fer  Teenc  Lp> 
4tae.  Citabllehed  1I65.  A  uorouh  Oraauatc  Coenc.  Tm 
Ineat  looetloa  on  the  Conneetleni  River.  Tot  entnloeime 
•ddrem  Prof.  D.  8.  Benoocn,  l-^  H*-****”  Mtddleevx  7}o. 
Oeea.  (PnplU  eon  entor  ot  nay  time.) 


CHUECH  FUEHITTJEE 

J.  A  R.  UMB,  U  Cwmlne  St,  M.  T. 
8.  S.  Bannen,  $S  eecb.  PnlptU, 
Communion  Tnblee,  Deek*,  etc., etc. 

niulttttd  iPmltmlltoUl  eertlllititin, 
OaUlinN.i  lOcU.  I  10  ct*.  leto.  10c. 


■ .  '  Il.WALDSTKIX 

■,  OPTICIAN545B'oadwaY  N.Y  | 

CATAl  :3UE  MAILEDon!  APPLICATION 


WORE  FOR  Alele 

In  their  enm  loenlitiea,  canenarfnf  for  the  nreaU* 
TIaltev,  imilerrMl)  Weekly  end  Monthly.  Lnneat 
Pn^r  tn  Ike  World,  with  MemmoCh  Chromoe  rno. 
Bin  CoMndeeione  to  Areote.  Term*  end  Ontllt  Free. 
Addreea,  P.  0.  TlCEBBT,  AnvneU,  Heine. 

d^  T>  ARNES’  FOOT- POWER 
CT  D  MACHINERY. 

4  A  different  mechine*  with 
/  I  ^  which  Bnildere,  Cnblnet- 
hW  mnkere,  Wagon-mnkere,  end 
Jobber*  In  miecellnneoae 
work  enn  compete  •*  to  Qcautt 
AWD  Pnion  with  etenm-power  maan- 
VL  ^  ■  fhetorlnf ;  nlao  Amatenr*'  •upplie*. 

■  Machine*  lent  on  trlnL  8»  where 
yon  rend  thle,  and  send  lor  entn- 
Iqene  and  price*.  W.  F.  A  JOHN 
BARNB8,  Rockfurd,  Winnebago  Co.,  lU. 


IKLAID-FLOOBS. 

National  Wood  M’fg  Go., 


THE  BEST  AHB  CHEAPEST. 


ZELL’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


J*H«*,  eeweyloM,  botimS  im  ahoof,  $S7,SO. 
Alao  aol4  in  64  parta,  mt  SOe.  anoh. 

Speoimen,  with  handsome  map  80  cents. 

The  ehepe  of  the  book,  type,  plan  of  the  work,  etc., 
here  been  made  to  pcodace  the  greateet  amonnt  of 
matter  In  the  emalleet  epace  and  at  the  loweet  coat. 
The  amonnt  of  printed  matter  1*  equal  to  that  of  the 
Ininet  Bncyclopedia  pnbliahad  hy  an  Amaricaa  Ann. 
While  every  eeaenHel  Ihcl  and  data  la  Incladad  tn  each 
article,  yet  every  enbject  1*  eo  condenied  that  oar 
Baeyclopedia  baa  flve  timM  a*  many  artieiaa  aa  the 
moat  volnminon*  onea. 

Thia  give*  not  only  the  convenience  of  coniHactnea*, 
bat  enablea  yon  to  make  ratenncM  in  ao  •hort  a  time 
that  ysn  are  tempted  to  look  them  up  whan  your  In- 
tereal  I*  atonand,  and  they  are  thae  fasteaad  on  yonr 

T.  KLLWOOn  ZILL,  DAYIl  k  00„ 

IT  sad  It  South  Sixth  SL,  PhHadsIphU. 

■.  W.  BONlk, 

S  Meahmmm  St.,  Mata  Tork, 


t&O  BBOADWAT  near  SM  BL, 

NEW-YORK. 

ni  A  El  no 

r  IIIN||\  drpofw,  price  $310,  only  NS.  Paper 
■  inimSJ  fMe.  BuklMtatly.  VMkkWttA  V.I. 

**.OOIINTRY  HONIE8.’*-Illuatrated,-KI0 
pafoa,  deacrlblng  over  1000  New  England  farme  for 
eala.  *om»  wonderful  barnin*,— with  colored  map  of 
Maaaaehnaetu.  Poat-pald  for  K  cents.  Couktbt 
HoKSa  BnrrLnBicT,  nescrlbtaf  100  fanna,  poet-paid 
for  threa  neat  atamp.  OEO.  M  CHAPIN,  PnbUaher, 
Herald  BnOding,  Boaton. 


— lilnatrated,— too 
England  farme  for 
th  colored  map  of 


The  Mew  and  Bammrknble  Peraimmten,  from 
Jmpnn,  which  ia  mttractliu  *o  much  attention  throngh- 
ont  the  country.  AIm,  Trena  and  Shrnkn  of 
every  description  and  sIm.  Specialtiee  mada  of  JfAodo- 
damdrona,  Oardf  Aaalaaa,  Ma^noUaa,  PurpU  Aaaekaa, 
Soaaa.  and  Maar^roma,  at  the  ehoiceet  varietiee,  with  a 
•nperior  atock  of  CamatSaa  and  nWweee  Aaaieat,  and 
th*  l*t«*t  and  rareat  noveltiea,  laclnding  the  Maguiaifa 
Jmpamaaa  MapUa.  CatalogneaJNa,  and  viaita  aoBclted. 

PARSONS  ft  SONS  00.  (Limitid), 

Kiaaanm  Mmraeriaa,  Mluahing,  X.  X. 


BUY  THE 

Star  Alpaca  Braid. 


Of  aupariar  XMOZISB  mum- 
mfOeturat  <m  IS  Mumharai  matt 
ad  to  aoerp  atpla  of  wrUiatg. 
Per  emie  bp  AZZ  DMAZMMS. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICE,  No*.  346  and  348  BROADWAY. 


$34,452,905  29 


JANUARY  1,  1878. 

AMOUNT  OF  NET  CASH  ASSETS,  January  i,  1877 . $32,730,898  20 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums  received  and  deferred . $6,333,394  70 

Lcia  deferred  premiums,  Jan.  1,  1877 .  43>>^S  40  $5,799,699  30 

Interest  received  and  accrued  .  3,168,015  4s 

Lestaccrued  Jan.  I,  1877 .  300,55868  1,867,45717 _  $7,667,15647 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT.  $40,398,054  G7 

Losses  by  death,  includine  additions . $1,638,138  39 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted .  185,16013 

Life  annuities  and  re-insumnces .  194,318  36 

Ihvidends  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  3,431, '-47  36 

Commissions,  brokeraites,  agency  expenses,  and  physicians'  fees .  S3i,S^  03 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  501,035  90 

Kcduction  of  premiums  on  United  States  slocks . . . $311,113  73 

Reduction  on  other  stocks .  >3,030  00 

Contingent  fund  to  cover  any  depreciation  in  value  of  real  estate .  350,000  00  473,143  73  $5,945,149  38 

ASSETS.  “ 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit :  since  received . $1,316,301  61 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks  (market  value, 

„  $'3.379.93<»-3.4) . >*.875.584  69 

Real  estate. . . . . . .  3,350,36807 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for  $13,580,000, 

and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  collateral  security) . 15,379,303  33 

'Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  rescrse  held  by  the  Company  on  these  policies  amounts 

‘o  $3.445.'9S) . , . :  .  695,334  74 

'(^uhrtcrly  and  semi-annual  piemiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  i, 

>878 . . . .  . . . . . . . .  396,389  36 

'Premiums  on  existing  policies,  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated 

reserve  on  these  policies,  $674,000,  included  in  liabilities) .  167,183  37 

Agents’  balances .  56,945  97 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  to  Jan.  t,  1878 . . .  3>5,895  35  $34,45*,905  39 

,  *A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  filed  with 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . :  $504>345  64 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan  >,>878 . $34,957,250  93 

Appropriated  as  follows ; 

AdjutUJ  Zerm,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  >,  1878 .  $348,069  48 

Stf0rt*d  Lotttt,  awaiting  proof,  etc .  112,897  84 

Rettrvtd  Jor  Ri-imuraHCt  on  existing  policies  ;  participating  insurance  at  4  per  cent, 

CarInJe,  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent,  Carlisle,  net  premium _ 3t',c33,4o5  99 

Reserved  fur  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  4  per 

cent  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  793,303  33 

Reserved  fer  premiums  paid  in  advance .  >7.43^  9>  33,293,106  44 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent .  $2,664,144  49 

SURPLUS,  estimated  by  the  New  York  State  standard  at  per  cent,  over .  . $6,000,000 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $3,664,144.49  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  reversionary  dividend  available  on 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium  to  participating  policies  proportionate  to  their  contribution  to  surjilus. 

During  the  year  6597  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $20, 1  56,639. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1,1876 . 44,661  I  Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1,  1876 . $126,132,119 

Number  of  policies  in  ibice  Jan.  >,  1877  . 45,421  I  Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1,  t877 .  127,748,473 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1878 . 45,605  |  Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1,  >878  .  127,901,887 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1,  1876 . $2,499,6.56 

Divisible  Sur|>lus  at  4  percent,  Jan.  1,  1877 .  2,626,8  16 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  >,  1878 .  2,664, 1 44 

TFLXJSTEES. 

HENRY  BOWERS, 

WILLIAM  BARTON, 

WILLIAM  A.  I«X)TH, 

WM.  H.  APPLETON, 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

D.  O'DELI.,,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

CHARLas  Wright  M.D,,  residence  J  Medical  Examiners. 

Hknrv  Tuck,  M.D.,  residence  15  East  31st  Street,  J 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN. 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 

JOHN  MAIRS, 

DAVID  DOWS, 

MORRIS  FRAXKLIN',  President. 
THEODORE  M.  BANT  A,  Cashier. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 
GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
JOHN  M.  FURMA.N, 
EDW.  A.  WHITTE.MORE. 
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Fife  Imported  Eugraviitgs. 

FOR  FRAAfING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


This  new  ratalognc  of  imported  cngravini^  comprii>e»  a  large  aud  vurU-d  liet  of  c-Icgant  and  popular  work*, 
from  the  be^t  American  and  European  artin*.  The;  are  engraved  on  eteel  iu  line  and  etipple,  printed  on  fine  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  subject  U  repre-‘ented  in  onr  ratalogue— 
Turtraits,  Landacapee,  Animals,  Figures,  Marino  Views,  aud  Uistorical  Pictures,  from  such  wcil-kuown  artists  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

These  engravings  are  numbered  in  catalogne,  and  In  ordering,  the  figures  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
siees,  from  13  x  15  to  9K  x 40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  ni>  on  roller,  and  without 
Injury.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogne. 

Price,  from  $t  to  SiO,  according  to  Size. 

pr- A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTO^V,  Publiither, 

Bond  Street,  \ew-York, 


NOW  BEING  ISSUED. 

A  VAI.UABI^E  NEW  WORK. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICn,  PRECTICEL.  END  ENELTTICEl, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

BY  WRITERS  OF  EMINENCE. 

Profusely  and  Handsomely  Illustrated.  To  be  Completed  in  Forty  Parts. 
PRICE.  FIFTY  CERTS  PER  PART.  THIRTY  PARTS  ROW  READY. 

WHAT  IH  8AID  OP  THE  WORK. 

••  I  must  Aty  it  exceeds  my  fondest  expectations.  No  pharmacist  should  be  without  it." — A.  M. 
Linnkt  r,  /‘k.G.,  Krwark,  N.  y. 

"  I  am  well  pleased.  ...  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  manufacturer  in  the  country, 
as  it  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  ni.-et  their  wants." — StkI’HKN  E.  KekI),  Stamford,  Conn, 

"  To  sum  up  and  state  our  sentiments  briefly,  we  are  truly  glad  that  such  a  work  is  now  lieing 
published." — Chicago  Pharmacist. 

“  llie  parts  already  issued  show  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  we  can 
confidently  commend  it." — Boston  youmal  of  Chfmistry. 

"  The  immense  importance  of  such  an  aggregation  of  facts  to  the  busy  and  ingenious  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  estimated.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  its  possessor." — Nrsu 
York  Druggists'  Circular. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  I  most  heartily  commend  it.” — B.  Howard 
VanI),  Professor  of  Chemistry,  yefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  • 

SUI.U  BY  Sl'BSCRIPTION,  and  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  £.  R.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


/ 


DISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


iRE  VOII  GOING  TO  PUNT  ?  I  Fiae  Steel  Engrayings, 


THEN  USE  THE 


AVERILL  PAINT 

TIte  Most  Beautiful  and  Dura¬ 
ble  Exterior  Eaint  Known. 

Whit*,  uid  all  the  Taahionable  Shadet  told  by 
the  gallon,  ready  for  oae. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  LET'/ERS. 

Rev.  R.  WenLET  Laxk,  Farrolnedale.  N.  J.,  »•;*  : 
“Oar  cbarch  painted  with  your  paint  looks  splendid.'’ 

SaTH  Tnonsa,  Eeq.,  layt :  “Yonr  paint  it  hand¬ 
some” 

Oen.  D.  H.  STKOTBSitt :  “It  it  eronomical." 

F  F.  TuoMPtoM,  Etq. :  “  My  buildinct  look  beauti¬ 
ful. " 

t'uaNBT  BaoTiiBRs  :  “  It  it  superior  to  lead." 

P.  T.  BanKun  :  “  The  best  I  ever  taw." 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  flnest 
residencet  in  the  country,  with  sample  card  of  colors, 
fumiahed  free  by  dealers,  and  by  the 

AVEEILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO  , 

S2  BUHLINO  SLIP,  ITEW  YORK, 

Or  171  Kast  Randolph  St.,  Chlcaco,  111. 

PELLOCIDITE,  rOS  C0VIRII6  HARD  WOOD. 


Por  tSe  Portfolio,  Ser»p  Book,  Franking, 
or  for  CoHtro  Table. 

OUB  LIST  INCLtlDBS 

Hiatoriana,  Poeta,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Btateamen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pioturea, 
Sto.,  Xtc.,  Etc., 

('omprlsinr  300  different  subjects,  and  embrsrinf' 
liortraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past 
and  present  century 

The  engravings  sre  printed  on  heavy  quartti  sized 


Oh  rfeeipt  qf  $t.SO,  tee  teiU  ftnil  Ay  maU.  prepaid, 
any  Jlftetn  engraringe  on  our  lUt.  with  portfolio. 

Cataloftura  tent  to  ttng  addreem.  Bend  postage 
stamp  tor  Catalogne. 

We  alto  issue  Catalogne  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOLIOS. 

This  catalogue  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  Oom  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stifle,  printed  on  line,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
margin  (or  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
700  Dlfl'ereiit  SnbJeeta.  They  are  oi  all  sizes, 
littm  ISz  15  to  tKx40,  ana  can  be  sent  by  mall  orexpreas, 
prepaid,  and  without  Itvjury.  I’rlcca  from  R1  to  diO, 
according  to  size. 

C'atnloff$trm  mrnt  to  any  addrras.  Scud  postage 
stamp  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


PORTFOLIOS 


Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  at  this  otfice. 

f  Fatkioaablt  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
A  lOc.  ao  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid, 
db  W  6E0.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  NastaD,  N.  Y. 

$in  o  made  by  Agents  selling  oar 

$IU  ^  Chromoa, Crayons,  Pictnre  A  Chromo 

Cards.  193  samples,  worth  $S,  tent, 
t-pai(L  for  AA  Cents.  Illastrated  Catalogue  free. 


■  IXKD  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
'Jb  Acqnaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  AgenCs 
Uutflt,  lUcts.  L.  C.  COB  A  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


Dl  A  y  AC  ReUil  price  |7B0,  only  fSOS  ;  FHSn.  $17.5. 
n  AliUo  Organs,  16  stops,  $1»;  IS,  $96  ;  18,  $85; 

,  '  9,  $56;  8,  $45--Aron  new,  warranted,  15 
n DC  A  MX  days*  test  trial.  Other  bargains.  84-pp. 
JeliUlalvW  uinjtrat^  Newspaper,  all  about  Piano- 

Organ  war,  free.  CAinXI,  7,  BXATT7,  Wathiagtoa.  V.  J. 


ANITY  FAIR 


Our  Cigarettes  are  at  One  as  can  be  produced.  Only  the  beat  French  Pure  Rice  Cigarette  paper 
is  used,  which  is  free  from  Injurious  substances.  Onr  Pcerleaa  and  Plain  Fine  Cut 
CbawlnK  unsurpassed— the  only  brands  recaiving  the  Vienna  Award. 

Alwaye  Ilnifarm  and  Reliable,  (3  Prize  Nledala.i 

Peerless  Tobacco  Works.  WM  6.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DISCREP;\ 


8UtM, 


Edectic  MagcaxM  Adverti$er. 


AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PIUS, 

FOB  ILL  TEE  FUBPOSES  OF  A  FAIOLT  PHT8I0, 

MCURllSG 

CmUtcims,  Jaaa4lr«,  Djrv 
ladimtIaB,  V^mb- 
Urj,  FbbI  HtOBiBch  bb4 
BrMth,  HMUarke,  ErTklp- 
•Ibb,  rilM,  BhrsBistUBi. 
ErBpU*BtBB4  MIb  DiMiSWB, 
BiMBBBBBRB,  IJver  Obi* 
pUiBt,  Drvpii;,  TetUr,  Tb* 
mom  BBd  KBit  SkeBBi, 
WoraiK.  Goat,  KrarBlaiB.  a« 
a  DIaarr  1*111,  aad  Parif^iaa 
tko  Blood, 

Are  the  moat  congenial  purgative  yet  perfected.  Their 
effectaabundantly  ahow  now  mncb  tboT  excel  all  other 
Pilla.  Tbev  are  aafe  and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful 
to  cure,  frhey  purge  out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood  ; 
thev  stimulate  the  alog^ah  or  disordered  organs  into 
action  ;  and  they  impm  health  and  tone  to  the  whole 
being.  They  cure  not  onlv  the  every-day  complaints 
of  eveijbody,  but  formidable  and  dangerous  diseases. 
Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent  clergymen,  and 
our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cures  performed, 
and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Fills.  They 
are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  sugar-coated,  they  are 
easy  to  take ;  and  being  purely  vegetable, 
entirely  harmless. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  ATEB  &  CO.,  Lowell, 

Practical  aad  AaBlytical  Chenilsts. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW. 

1878.  FIFTH  YKAR.  1878. 

Trb  Orioimal  Bimontbi-t.  tS.OO  ter  Annum. 

The  thief  olffeet  of  fkie  R^rieee  it  to  tnmlv  fhe  dmttmd 
foro  nom-parliem  <md  InhrtuitUmal  iJUtiature. 

71  bringt  to  Ut  pufte  Ik*  but  UUont  ef  Europt  and 
Anmira. 

Ite  Evroptan,  at  well  a*  American  articUt,  are  ario- 
ituU. 

Opinion  of  Ita  Management  thus  far. 

Amoag  American  reviews,  the  JnieniotiontU  is  al¬ 
ways  conspicuous. — Acadetny,  London. 

The  enterprise  of  this  yonng  and  hcallhy  |>erindicai  is 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  eminent  contributors,  and 
the  discussion  of  to|iics  of  broad  and  commanding  in¬ 
terest. —  TYibune,  New  Yoik. 

Not  equalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries,  home  or 
foreign,  in  spirit,  style,  and  ability.— //ifsrior,  Chicago. 

Illustrates  the  culture  and  literarv  productiveness  of 
American  genius.— A'MicoR/ortnisf.  Loudon. 

Will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  tbc  best  foreign 
qiurteriles. —  Churchman.  New  York. 

Reflects  great  rredit  on  the  higher  Journalism  of  tbc 
country.— CArta/ian  Advocate,  Pittsburg. 

Puts  In  the  shade  many  of  our  own  magazines.- fArif 
Serviee  Ocaette,  London. 

Already  famous,  though  yet  jonnst.— The  State,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  _ _ 

The  reputation  thus  briefly  indicated  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers.  Agents 
wanted  in  the  large  eitics.  Now  is  tbc  time  to  subscribe. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO., 

ill  and  Its  Wiittam  Street,  \ew  Tark. 


HiirlforilWoviiiiWiri)Hattr(i!i!i 

XA1>B  BT  TUB 

Woven  f  IRE  JjATTREgg  (]o., 


HARTFORD  CT.. 


Whose  petents  hsTe  been  BustAined  by  the 
U.  8.  Aurt. 

Licenaed  mBDufmetarars  for  the  Western 


WHITTLESEY  k  PETERS, 


I  ETCHIlffGS, 

nl  H  M  I  IlnN  I  have  added  to  our  Catalogue  of  F\ne  Knoratin//* 

Aliulll  UUU  !  the  following  list  of  Ktchinge.  They  are  c»|>led  fmm 
i  paintinn  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en- 
I  graved  In  the  finest  manner.  India  pnmfs  only.  Biacs 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Bizea  to 
■cc  Pn  frame  about  ISzlS  inches. 

'PP  lyO-t  .  Msiasonier, 

Stodjing  his  Part . Firmin-Oirard. 

Uns  bonne  Hiitoire . .Hsmnann. 

La  BsrgAre . Boogerean. 

*'  Organ-Mnder . Knans. 

Homeless . Dorfi. 

1  Vo  Karche  d’EsclaTss . Osrome. 

L’Aimd  de  LiTrs . Heissonier. 

CamsTal  de  Venice . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meissonier. 

AmateoTB  de  Peintnre . Meissonier, 

Lm  Bibliophilee . Fortnny. 

Fomenr  Flamand  . Meissonier. 

Joner  de  Flnta . MeisMnier, 

•  Le  Poliehinelle . Meissonier. 

L’ Andienoe . Meissonier. 

Who  goee  there  1 . Meissonier. 

Anatomist  .  Msz. 

ained  by  the  |  we  can  also  famish  a  set  of  Fifty  DIetricy  Etchings, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Bubjects— Cattle,  Sheep, 

I  Lanoacapea,  Interiors,  Figures,  etc.  Price,  50  cte. 

the  Weetem  Wa  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre- 
I  paid  (carefully  done  upL  on  leceipt  of  price,  or  they 
CM)  be  sent  par  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

S.  a.  7SLT02T,  PuUialier, 

CMesge, (JII.  9B  Bond  Street,  Neve  York, 


- 

ISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT  1 
r=r| - - 

f  Eclectic  Magaatine  Advertiser.  1 
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PKICE  HKDUCEO. 

That  Head  of  Mine. 


If  yoM  would  know  what  it  eontaius,  road 
the  **  Phreuologlcal  Journal.”  Termt,$% 
a  year  (reduced  from  $3),  with  a  beautiful 
Phrenoluclcal  Bust  of  flatter  of  farts, 
Hcarly  life-site,  as  premium  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 

Hm  been  published  for  fortr  jreara,  Uwidelv  and  favor- 
abijr  known,  occupTins  a  place  pecnliarlT  its  own,  de- 
votM  to  the  etnilv  of  HOlAX  NATURE  In  all  ita 
phaaea,  including  Phrenolofnr,  Phyaioitnomy,  Ethnology, 
Phyniology,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  “  Scibmcb  or 
ilaALTH,^and  no  expenae  will  be  spared  to  make  it 
the  beat  publication  for  general  circulation,  tending 
always  to  make  men  better  phyaically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  The  Jochmal  for  IHhi  will  contain  a  aerie*  of 
carefully  prepared  papers  on  HitacTicaL  Pubbholoot, 
called 

‘‘BRAIN  AND  MIND.” 

Theac  will  be  amply  illnstrated,  and,  with  the  Premium 
Bust,  will  fumian  the  reader  with  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  i^'ience  in  it*  various  departments.  Also,  a  special 
aerie*  of  papers  on 

“The  Training  of  Children.” 

Besides  the  Portrait  and 'Biographical  ilketch  Depart¬ 
ment.  which  will  be  fhlly  supplied,  and  each  number 
will  coutalu  useful  suggestious  on  Home  and  Sanitary 
matter*. 

A  PREMIUM  HEAD. 


To  each  subscriber  we  will  send  a  Model  Phrenologi¬ 
cal  Head  or  Bnst,  showing  the  exact  location  of  each  of 
the  I'hrenological  Orgaus— a  very  ornamental  figure 
matlu  in  Plaster  of  Paria  95  cent*  extra  for  boxing  and 
packing  each  Bust  must  be  sent.  lAtge  *ixe  will  be 
sent  by  express  ;  or  No.  9,  smaller,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

PRICK  REDUCED. 

The  price  of  The  Journal  is  reduced  flom  to  $2 
a  year.  Single  numbers,  9(1  cents. 

AtiKNTS  WANTED.  Send  10  cents  for  Specimen 
Numtter  and  Terms.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS  &  CO..  Publishers, 

737  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  aREENHOUSE^IxT.?.'^^- 


8  AbvUlMt,  ur  4  Anle««s 
8  li«f<miKBs  BT  J  CaSHflllKK. 

SC*lBdiumK  (iBMtkij'.. 

!8  ChrrBBBt8ni«iBK»  f  IS  CMen*, 

HCBBUBTVBSBrS  oChKf  puau, 

8  DKhUM,  Br8  DUbUbs  <b«w  J»|ibbi, 

8  KtfBK.  8  Mubmk,  or8  IfuchilM. 

8  OWmalBMt  SobkIt,  8  Hob^Ib.  bt  8  fletBlBA, 
80«rBaluaiB  EBaBT,  8  VBrWcBtMl,  bt  8 
40tBXiBU«,  BOUdloluiitOr  STBberoBpn  (PmH), 

4  0rB|iB  VIiib«»4  HBBt7«ueklBB»4  Hnnl/SkrttW 
8  M«liotr«|<*,  8 1.BBUBBBp  BT  8  PmuoIbb, 

8pBBKle«  (BOW  OrraiBB),  Br88BlvlBK, 

8  IUbm.  MobUIj.  8  Hardr  Hybrid,  bt  4  ClteMsf , 

8  VMeUL^eBlBd).  0r8  DbMm.  RBfttsh. 
lYSoBretr  BBddlvr.  or  ISScBrBBT  Ofw^BboB•o  PIbdi*, 

19  VB'bBBBB.  diniBCiBBd  apWodM  eofi^ 

TBTlBtieK  of  Fluvor,  vr  88  voiioiloB  of  TocBtBbk  StbABr 
orVr  VXFRKSA.  fcofOr  fojNiy  chmrfm  f 

8  ODlUcitoBK  8>r88;  &  tor8J:88ir$6:  l>f»r88: 
14  fhr  tr ;  18  for  tl8;  or  tW  Aitl  ooHbcUob  of  850  v  —u  tteg 
of  PiBBU  BBd  8B0dl  ■  KBiBclBBt  U  KtOefc  B  groODboM*  add 

iur  $25.10  «bl«8  our  bO”k  *‘Oor4o«lBff  for 
rica*sre'*  BBd  ColBlofBB  (?b1bo  $1.T5)  vlll  bt  oddo4. 

PETER  HENDERSON  A  CO. 

iJi  Cortland!  8t..  New  York. 


$S  per  Arrsbi.  Slagle  Kambert,  SO  eeaU. 

THE 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOB  THOUGHTFUL 
BEADEBS. 

In  almoet  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  oar  advanced 
and  advancing  civilization,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  P#e  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

EDWABD  STEBIT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  3  Elegaat  Maaaachuetta  Estate  for  Hale,  for  oa* 
half  Ita  cost,  on  a  broad  avenue,  three  qnartere  of 
a  mile  from  depot  and  steamboats.  Twenty-nine  acree, 
part  of  which  is  in  wood ;  fine  mansion  of  sixteen  rooms, 
with  cupola  and  piazza  ;  nine  open  fireplaces,  and  all 
modem  conveniences ;  splendid  stable,  corresponding 
with  the  house,  eight  stalls  ;  variuna  ontbuildinge,  all  in 
perfect  repair;  beantiful  lawn  In  front;  driveways,  walks, 
choice  fruit,  flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Cost  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  now  offered  for  twelve  tbousaud  dol¬ 
lars,  to  close  an  estate.  Also  a  well  known  “Trout 
Farm,"  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  depot,  on  line  of  Lowell  R.R.;  three  hundred 
cords  wood,  two  acre*  of  cranberries ;  cuts  eighteen 
tons  hsy  ;  keep*  eight  cow*  and  horse ;  five  hundred 
apple  trees,  sixty  grapevines,  of  ten  varieties ;  other 
fruit  in  variety ;  new  cottage,  four  rooms  flniabed,  five 
unfinished  ;  bam  SOxdO,  with  wing  and  cellar ;  all  good  ; 
beantifnlly  located ;  lawn  in  front ;  ten  trout  ponds, 
each  with  dams  and  finmes,  fed  by  twenty  living  springs 
'  pure  cold  water ;  nnder  perfect  control ;  one  of  the 
best  chance*  in  New  England  for  improvement.  Also 
a  valuable  mill  privilege ;  only  two  thousand  dollars, 
half  cash  ;  at  this  price  the  owner  lose*  five  thousand 
dollars.  Must  b*  sold  at  once,  as  he  removes  sonth  by 
order  of  hla  physician.  Both  of  the  above  are  fully 
described  in  the  “  Country  Homes  Supplement,'’  post- 
‘  paid  for  one  stamp. 

I  QSO.  H.  CHAPIN.  Publisher, 

HeraUl  Builtlingf 
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BOSTON. 


DISCREPANi 


T 
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I 
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S>c1)oolj5— CoUcgefi. 


GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  mperior  Home  8cho(ri  for  Tonng  Ladle*. 
Re-open*  September  !•. 

Mim  M.  P.  MONTFOBT.  Principal. 


on 

The  and  Rnmirkablt  I^eraimman,  from 

Japan,  which  1*  attractii^ao  ranch  attention  througb- 
ont  the  country.  Ali4>,  Treos  and  Shrub*  of 
ever^  deacription  and  aize.  specialtie*  made  of  Hhodo 


Roam,  and  Eoorgrtont,  of  the  choiceat  vaiietlea,  with  a 
aupenor  atocfc  of  f.Vimaf/i<u  and  (IWtMM  AtaUao,  and 
the  lateat  and  rareat  noveltiea,  including  the  toauitiU 
Japaam*  Maplm.  Catalogue* >y*«,  and  vialt*  aoliclu-d. 

PAU0H8  A  80HS  CO.  (Limltnd), 

Kiooona  Mnrooriot,  Flnohinp,  h.  I, 


IKLAID’FLOOES. 
National  Wood  M’fg  Co., 

toO  BROADWAT  near  SM  Kt., 

NEW.  YORK. 


Retail  price  ttOO,  only  1260.  Parlor 
Orgaat,  price  t3i0,  only  696.  Paper 
free.  Oaalal  7.  Baatty,  Watkhgtaa,  K.  J. 

POTTERT  DECORATIONS 

For  Vatra,  Urna,  Cnapadorra,  etc., 
Herap-Hook  Illnatrationa,  and  Or- 
uatnental  irraiyna  /er  AIrreena. 

The  Inrgmt  varieta  in  tta  eountra.  Over 
‘Xm  different  atyle  aheeti  on  hand.  8,  19, 
14.  IS.  M,  or  ‘AS  aheeu  for  fi.  !•  or 
l‘A  alieeta  fur  aOc.  •  aheeu  for  36c.  CsU- 
lugueaSc.  All  aent  poat-free  on  receipt  of 
priee.  Poatagattamp*  taken. 

Agenta  wnaied. 

F.  TRIFET,  Foreign  8Ump  Dealer, 
91  Court  8t.,  Jtoatou,  Maaa. 

CARI>8,  36  atylea  10  eu«  or  90  Chromo  Carda,  30 
cu..  with  name.  J.  B.  UCSTED,  Na**ao,  N.  Y. 


SAMPliK  CAJti>A,  e*tal«<Nfnp 
one  oaeh  of  thp  IS  ffumkera,  Ag 
tnmU  on  reoatpl  of  9S  Conta. 
loiaon,  Blakeutmn,  Tatplor  ft  Co, 
188  and  140  Oramd 


EdscHc  MagaaAnt  Adv&rtuef. 


THE  BERT  AND  CHEAPEST. 


^MaplearMd  Mnalc  (Aemlanry  fer  Yenng  La* 

dlea.  Catahltabed  i86j.  A  tboroucb  UraduaU  Coun*.  The 
ttueat  location  on  the  Connaeticut  Rlvar.  For  eatalocuea 
addraaa  Prof.  D.  8.  Babooce,  EaU-Haddam  MIddlaarx  Oo. 
Conn.  (Pupil*  ean  enter  at  any  Urna.) 


CHURCH  FURHITUEE 

J.  A  R.  UHB,  69  Carmine  St,  N.  Y. 
S.  S.  Banner*,  $5  each.  Pulpit*, 
Communion  Table*,  Dealt*,  *tc.,etc. 

nititraUd  rmltttaiRaUlvorklBaaaari, 
Cat^agaaa.  10  ct*.  |  10  eta.  10c. 


;i?  FI.WALDSTEIN 

i'M'.  0PTICIAN545Bo  adwav  N.Y 

CATALOGUE  MAILEOoti!  APPLICATION 


WORK  FOR  AIaIa 

In  their  own  localitie*.  canvaaeing  for  the  Fi  reaid* 
Tiniter,  (enlaiv^i  Weekly  and  Monthly.  |^mat 
Paper  In  the  World,  with  Mammoth  Chronm  Ftee. 


Big  Commiaaiona  to  i 
Addre«a.  P.  U. 


rants.  Term*  and  Outdt  Free. 
k'RKRl,  AngasU,  Main*. 


RUBBER  TYPE!-« 

1  n  g  apparatus, 

$1.60  by  mail;  sample  of  type  and  circular,  6  ceuu. 
Address  RUBBER  TYPE  CD.,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


Address  RUBBER 


,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


Priea,  complete,  bound  in  aheep,  $37.BO. 
Alao  aold  Am  94  parta,  at  BOe.  each. 

Specimen,  with  handsome  map  20  cents. 

The  shape  of  the  hook,  type,  plan  of  the  work,  etc., 
have  been  made  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
matter  in  the  smallest  space  and  at  the  lowest  coat. 
The  amount  of  printed  matter  is  ^nal  to  that  of  the 
largest  Encyclopedia  published  by  an  American  drm. 
While  every  essential  fhci  and  date  Is  included  in  each 
article,  yet  every  subject  is  so  condensed  that  our 
Encyclopedia  has  five  time*  as  many  articles  as  the 
most  voluminous  one*. 

This  gives  not  only  the  convenience  of  compactness, 
but  enable*  yon  to  make  references  in  so  short  a  time 
that  you  are  tempted  to  look  them  up  when  your  In¬ 
terest  is  aroused,  and  they  are  thus  fastened  on  your 
mind. 

T.  XLLWOOD  ZELL,  DAVIS  A  00., 

IT  and  19  South  Sitth  St.,  Philadalphla. 

B.  Mr,  BOMB, 

B  Beckman  8t.,  ATetr  York. 


ZELL’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


SCREPANCY  IN  PRINT 


EdUctic  Magazine  AdvertUer. 


A  aHZAT  AmiCAN  MXLITAB7  KOVEL. 

CADET  BUTTON. 

A  TALK  OF  AMERICAN  ARMT  UFE. 

•V 

Brevet-Captain  Frederick  Whittaker. 
Author  of  “  Life  of  Gen.  Geo.  A.  Caster,”  , 

etc.  One  vol.,  12uio,  360  pp.,  bound  in  j 

fancy  cloth . $1  50  ! 

The  idea  of  thit  storv  occurred  to  the  author  while  I 
writing  the  biography  of  that  heroic  soldier,  the  lament-  , 
ed  General  Geo.  A.  Cutter;  and  the  charming  aspecte  of 
home-life  on  the  frontier  poste  then  revealed  to  him,  ^ 
induced  him  to  write  the  present  novel,  which,  while  , 
avowedly  a  Action,  is  none  the  less  a  truthful  ami  real- 
ifdic  picture  of  a  very  remarkable  phase  of  American 
life. 

The  incidents  in  the  “Cadet  ButU>n’’  are  all  founded 
on  fact,  and  while  they  may  seem  romantic  to  those  . 
who  have  seen  no  life  outside  of  the  town,  it  must  be  \ 
remembered  that  such  perils  and  escapes  still  form  the  i 
staple  of  life  on  our  Iboutlers,  where  white  and  red  men  I 
yet  strive  fur  the  mastery. 

New  and  AUraetiye  Books  Recently  Published.  I 

MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDS’  STORIES. 

The  Ordeal  for  Wives.  Paper . $l  00 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her? .  1  00 

Arcliie  Lovell .  1  00 

A  Blue  Stocking .  50 

Susan  Fielding .  1  00 

A  Vagabond  Heroine .  TS 

Estelle .  1  00 

Leah,  a  Woman  of  Fashion .  1  00 

A  Point  of  Honor .  1  00 

The  World’s  Verdict.  (In  press.) 

“Mrs.  Edwards  has  no  superior  among  the  living  fe¬ 
male  novelists  of  England.”— PhUadelp/iia. 

JOSTIN  MCCARTHY’S  STORIES. 

Lady  Judith,  a  Tale  of  Two  Continents. 

Paper . $1  00 

A  Fair  Saxon .  1  00 

Paul  Massie . 1  00 

Linley  Rocbford .  1  00 

Dear  Lady  Disdain .  1  00 

“He  has  ^ven  evidences  of  rare  genius  and  of  a 
knowledge  M  human  passion  which  stamp  him  as  the 
one  best  qnaliSed  to  take  the  place  in  the  admiration  of 
the  world  vacated  by  Thackeray  and  Dickens.”— 7Vop 
THmu. 

Tub  Narrative  or  a  Blockade  Kun- 
NER.  By  Captain  J.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Confederate  States  Navy.  One  vol., 

12mo,  cloth . |1  25 

Captain  Wilkinson  ran  onr  blockade  aiicceaafnlly 
sightaoi  times,  and  was  never  captured. 

Mt  Life  on  the  Plains.  By  General 
Q.  A.  Caster.  One  vol.,  8vo,  cloth... $2  00 

Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

SHELDON  &  OOMFANT,  Hew  York. 


M  per  iBBBm.  Hlagle  Numbers,  Sd  seats. 

THK 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOB  THOUGHTFUlt 
BBADSBS. 


In  almost  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civilization,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

SDWABD  STSBIT  &  CO,,  Piiblishdrs, 
125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

j^N  Elagaat  Saaaachuatta  Eatata  for  Sale,  far 

half  its  eoet,  on  a  broad  avenue,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  fW>m  depot  and  steamboats.  Twenty-nine  acrea, 
part  of  which  is  in  wood ;  Ane  mansion  of  sixteen  rooms, 
with  cupola  and  piazza  ;  nine  open  ArepUces,  and  all 
I  modem  conveniences ;  splendid  stsbie,  corresponding 
with  the  bouse,  eight  stalls  ;  various  ontbnildinga,  all  in 
perfect  repair;  beautiful  lawn  in  front;  driveways,  walks, 
choice  fruit,  Aowers,  and  shrabbery.  Coat  twenty-four 
thouaand  dollars,  now  oAbred  for  twelve  tbonsand  dol¬ 
lars,  to  close  an  estate.  Also  a  well  known  “Trout 
Farm,”  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  and  a  half  milea 
from  depot,  on  line  of  Lowell  R.R.;  three  bandied 
cords  wood,  two  acres  of  cranberries ;  cuts  eighteen 
tons  hay ;  keeps  eight  cows  and  horse ;  Ave  hnndred 
apple  trees,  sixty  grapevines,  of  ten  varieties ;  other 
fruit  in  variety ;  new  cottage,  four  rooms  Anisbed,  Ave 
un  Anisbed ;  bam  50x30,  with  wing  and  cellar ;  all  good  ; 
bi'antifnlly  located ;  lawn  in  front ;  ten  trout  ponds, 
each  with  dams  and  Anmea,  fed  by  twenty  living  springa 
pure  cold  water ;  under  perfect  control ;  one  of  the 
best  chances  In  New  England  for  improvement  Also 
a  valuable  mill  privilege  ;  only  two  thousand  doUaia, 
half  cash  ;  at  this  price  the  owner  loses  Ave  thousand 
dollars.  Must  be  sold  at  once,  as  he  removes  south  by 
order  of  his  physician.  Both  of  the  above  are  faUy 
described  in  the  “  Country  Homes  Supplement,”  post¬ 
paid  for  one  stamp. 

&E0.  H.  CHAPIN,  Publisher, 


Herald  Buildingf 


BOSTOM. 


/ 


r 

1 

8 

E!dectic  Maffozme  Adverti$er. 

_ S>ct)ooli8— CoUegcjs. 

GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  capcrior  Home  School  for  Toong  lAdlea. 
Re-opena  September  19. 

XiM  If.  P.  MONTPORT,  Prtndpel. 

.Mapleweed  Maale  SeailBarr  far  Taaac  lia. 

41m.  Xatabllihed  1863.  A  tborouKfa  Graduate  Coune.  The 
ftaeat  loeatloa  on  the  Connecticut  Rtrer.  For  eatalocuM 
addroM  Prof.  D.  S.  Baaoooa,  Eail-Haddw  Middleaex  Co., 
Oaan.  (PupUt  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


CHUECH  FUEHITUEE 

J.  *  R.  UMB.  SO  Carmine  SL,  N.  T. 
8.  8.  Bannera,  $5  each.  Pnlpita, 
Oommnnion  Tablea,  Oecka,  ate., etc. 

mutntad  FsnitnrtlKatalwertlBHaan, 
04t4ii(M8.  10  eta.  I  10  cU.  >te.  10c. 


U.VVALDSTKIN 

-  ..OPTICIAN545Bro  adway  N.Y| 

:ATAlOGUr  MAILEDonI  APPLICATION 


ImrAiiZD  BaciaiiriFG  A 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  J|| 

Clroalar  to 

rOLBLNO  CHAIR  GO,.  HEW  UAtSTct. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  18 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

K.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

ti.f  tiotid  Street,  New  York, 


A  6REENH0USE 


v««Rl  am /Vm Howell^ wCUe  baWv 
mtmtd  mUmUom,  mil  dimtmel  wmrimhm . 


9  AbRUlMA,  ar  4  AialeM, 

B  Bafoatoa,  ar  4  CmaalUa^ 
t  CaladlttMa  (Buiey),  ar  B  Car«allofta  {momtkXj\f 
l  :  OlirTaaatBaaia»a,ar  11  Oatoaa, 

B  Oaa'iaaraaa  ar  B  aibar  vblta-laaTad  plaNU, 

B  DalilU^  ar  8  Dtaathn  (maw  JafMi, 

B  farna.  8  Miiaaaa,  ar  B  Fachaiaa. 

8  Oaranlaaa  Koaala,  B  Daabla,  ar  B  Saanlad. 
iOaraalMM  Paoer,  8  Tariata^^arB  twy-^w4 
4  Olaiialaa,  BOIaaMaa,  ar  BTabaraaaa  (faarl), 

4 Orapa  Tlaca, 4  Hoaajaaeklaa, 4  Hardy  Bbruba 
8  ileUairoi>«*,  B  Laatasaa,  ar  B  Pataalaa, 

Bfaariaa  (aev  Germaa). ar  BSalrtaa, 

B  Baaaa,  Maaiblj,  B  Hardy  Hybrid,  ar  4  CUmbiac* 

B  Tlalata(aeralM),  arB  DaMaa.  Kacttab. 

USaaroar  Baddiaff.  or  llBearaar  Oeatabaaaa  Plaau, 
IB  Tt'baaaa,  dlatiaat  aad  aplaadM  aarta, 

16  rartatlaa  af  Flovar.  ar  18  varlaUaa  af  TaaataMa  Baa 


16  rartatlaa  af  Flovar,  ar  18  varlaUaa  af  TafataMa  Baade, 
or  by  BXPBRBB,  bofar  la  fNiy  eboraaa  .* 

loallaotieoa  far  $3;  5  for  BS ;  9  fbr  $5;  11  Ibr 


14  fbr  BT;  IBfbr  BIO;  ar  tba  fall  aoUaetiao  af  160  vartattaa 

of  Plaau  aad  Saaia  aalBciaat  u  aiaab  a  graaabaaaa  aad 

garUa^Ur  B34.  U  wblab  ear  baab  **Oardaalac  far 


PETER  HENDERSON  k  CO. 

25  Cortiandt  SL,  Naw  York 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THK 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OPFICK,  Noa.  S46  an4  S48  BROADWAY. 


l5.799.*99  30 
1.867,457  »7 


$7,667,156  47 


_  $5.94J^9  38 

$34,452,905  29 


JANUARY  1,  1878. 

AMOUNT  or  NET  CASH  ASSETS,  January  i,  1877 . $32,730,898  20 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

PrCBUumi  receivad  and  deferred . $6,332,^  70 

Leal  deferred  premiums,  Jan.  i,  1877 .  432,^5  40 

Interest  received  and  accrued  .  3,168,015  85 

Lets  accrued  Jan.  i,  1877 .  300^558  68 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT.  $40,398,054  67 

Losses  by  death,  including  additioos . $1,638,138  39 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted . . . . . . .  185,16013 

Life  annuities  and  re-insurances . . .  194,31886 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies. .  3,431,847  36 

Couuniations,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  physicius’  fees.............. .  53i,5M  03 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  501,035  90 

Reduction  of  premiums  on  United  Sutes  stocks . $311,113  73 

Reductioo  on  other  stocks .  13,030  00 

Contingent  fund  to  cover  any  depreciation  in  value  of  real  esute .  350,000  00  473.143  73 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit ;  since  received . $1,316,301  61 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks  (market  value, 

$<3.379.930-3.3) . 1a.875.584  69 

Real  estate .  3,350,368  07 

Bonds  and  mortg^es,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (boildings  thereon  insured  for  $13,580,000, 

and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  collateral  security) . 15,379,30a  33 

*Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these  policies  amounts 

to  $i.445.«95).: . - . . . . . - . - .  695,334  74 

*Quaitcrly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  t, 

1878 .  396,389  s6 

•Premiums  on  existing  policies,  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estiinated 

reserve  on  these  poncies,  $674,000,  included  in  liabilities) .  167,183  37 

Agents’  balances .  97 

Aocniad  interest  on  investmenu  to  Jan.  1,  1878 .  3>S.^5  35 

*A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  erill  accompany  the  usual  •""■■•I  report  filed  with 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . . . 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan  1,  1878 . $84,957,250  93 

Appropsiated  as  follows : 

LMtu,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1878 . . .  $348,069  48 

Rtp»rUd  awaiting  proofs  etc . . . . .  113,897  84 

RtMtrvtd  hr  Rt-inturanet  on  existing  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  4  per  cent, 

Carbue,  net  premium;  non-partiapating  at  5  per  cent,  Carlisle,  net  premium....  31,033,403  99 
Reserved  for  contmgent  liabihties  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fimd,  over  and  above  a  4  per 

cent  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . . .  79S.3na  33 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  m  advance .  >7.430  9>  33,393,106  44 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent .  $2,664,144  49 

SURPLUS,  estimated  by  the  New  York  State  standard  at  4)^  per  cent,  over .  . $6,000,000 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $3,664,  t44.49  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  reversionary  dividend  available  on 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium  to  participabng  policies  proportionate  to  their  contribution  to  surplus. 

During  the  year  6597  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $20,156,639. 

.  I,  1876 . $126,132,119 

1.  1.  1877 .  127,748,473 

.1,1878 .  127,901,887 

1,1876 . $2,490,656 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1,  1877 .  2,626,8  1 6 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1,  1878 .  2,664,144 


$34.45a,905  »9 


$504,345  64 


Jan.  1,  1876 . 

. 44,661 

Amount  at  nsk  Ji 

Jan.  1,  1877 . 

. 45,421 

Amount  at  risk  Ji 

Jan.  1,  1878 . 

. 45,605 

Amount  at  risk  Ji 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Ja 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN. 

ROBERT  a  COLLINS, 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

i.  F.  SEYMOUR, 

OHN  MAIRS, 

►AVID  DOWS, 

K0RSI8  nUHKLIS,  President 
THEODORE  M.  SANTA,  Cashier. 


rri=i.xJSTEEs. 

HENRY  BOWERS, 

WILLIAM  BARTON, 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 

WM.  H.  APPLETON. 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

D.  O'DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
Cmarlbs  Wxicht,  M.D.,  residence  109  Fjut  36th  Street,  ) 

HBxnv  Tuck,  M.fa.,  reside  15  Eas73.st  Street.  i 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 
GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 
EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 


EdecUe  Magcudne  Adv«rtU0r. 


Frosx3eofi.a  ts  of  tii©  "Volvixia.©,  18'7'8-'79. 

THE  ALDINE, 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA. 

Sold  Only  to  Subscribers. 

Tolome  IX.,  Complete  In  S4  Parte.  leened  Itlonthlf,  at  50  rente  each. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  The  Aldinb,  as  au 
exponent  of  Art  work,  free  from  competition,  and  to  spare  neither  thought  nor  expense  to  still 
further  beautify  and  improve  the  broad  pages  of  the  work. 

While  urging  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art, 
The  Aldinb  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  force  of  example  and  illustration  ;  therefore  it  has 
been  a  constant  study  to  show,  in  the  pages  of  the  work  itself,  that  improvement  so  certainly 
consequent  upon  sincere  devotion  to  such  subjects.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future.  The 
Aldine  will  continue  to  be  an  example  of  the  progressive  and  refining  influences  of  connection 
and  association  with  the  beautiful  and  true. 

The  volume  now  in  preparation,  while  it  will  not  suddenly  depart  from  the  general  course 
of  its  predecessors,  will  yet  present  many  modifications  and  improvements,  the  result  of  study 
and  experience  in  fitting  The  Aldine  to  worthily  maintain  its  position  as  "  The  Art  Journal 
of  America.'’ 

In  the  more  mechanical  department  of  the  arrangement  or  make-up,  changes,  in  them¬ 
selves  slight,  will  largely  enhance  the  general  beauty  of  the  pages,  which  had  already  won 
admiration  so  hearty  and  so  universal. 

EditorxaUy,  The  Aldine  will  deal  broadly  and  fairly  with  Art  in  general,  and  American 
Art  In  particular.  Carefully  prepared  papers  will  keep  the  reader  well  informed  on  all  Art 
topics  of  the  important  Art  centres  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  important  exhibitions 
will  receive  full  and  timely  notice ;  and  artists  whose  achievements  have  won  for  them  the 
right  shall  be  introduced  and  given  a  proper  personality  by  sketches  biographical  and  critical. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to  earn  for  the  Critical  and  Literary  Department  of  The 
Aldine  a  recognition  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  established  and  admitted  preSminence  in  Art 
illnstration. 

TIu  Art  Department  of  this  volume  will  be  richer  in  representations  of  American  natural 
scenery  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  To  aid  a  popular  decision  on  the  claims  of  rival  locali¬ 
ties  to  the  title,  “  The  Switserland  of  America,”  our  artists  are  exploring  the  wonders  of  those 
regions  of  our  country  which  have  more  recently  been  brought  into  notice. 

The  publishers  have  entire  confidence  that  the  public  will  continue  the  evidence  of  their 
appreciation  of  these  efforts  to  maintain  an  Art  publication  that  shall  be  characteristic  and 
worthy  of  the  progress  and  liberal  tastes  of  Americans ;  and  they  anticipate  with  pleasure  the 
opportunity  for  a  practical  verdict  on  their  past  achievements  which  the  commencement  of  a 
new  volume  affords. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  Aldine  volumes  will  in  future  be  completed  in  34  parts,  at  50  cents  each,  published 
monthly,  and  sold  only  to  subscribers  for  the  complete  volume.  Hubscribers  will  pay  on 
delivery  for  the  parts  actually  received,  and  no  canvasser  or  deliverer  is  authorized  to  vary  these 
terms  in  any  way  or  to  make  any  representations  on  the  faith  of  the  publishers  outside  of  the 
regular  prospectus. 

The  Aldine  will  not  be  sold  by  book  or  news  dealers  generally,  but  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  dealer  in  each  town ;  and  in  all  places  where  no  agent  is  appointed,  persons  desir¬ 
ing  to  subscribe  may  do  so  by  direct  application  to  tbe  publishers. 

Any  person  desiring  to  act  as  the  agent  for  any  particular  locality  should  apply  promptly, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  business,  references,  and  territory  desired.  Liberal  arrangements 
will  made  with  the  best  parties. 

THE  ALDINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

18  Vesej  StrMt,  Keir  Tork. 


JA1CE8  ST7TT01T  President. 
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AVERILL  PAINT, 

11EA.OY  EOR  UME,  IN  TINT  OR  WHA.OE. 

This  Paint  is  indoned  m  the  beet  by  tbousende  who  have  need  it  dniiDg  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  ol 

imitations. 

Cih.LCIC.A.lS.E, 

OR,  c;oM:i*Rii:sNEr>  calcimliivel 

Something  New  for  Welle,  Ceilings,  etc.  Ready  for  Use.  Beautiful 
and  Economical.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one. 

Bend  for  Sample  Cards  and  Testimonials.  AVERILL  CHEMICAIi  PAINT  CO., 

39  Burliny  Slip,  If.  F. ;  17t  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  1S9  Eact  River  St.,  Cleveland f 
If.  E.  cor.  Eourth  and  Race  Ste.,  1‘hiladelphia/  J91  High  St.,  Boeton,  Mate. 


THE  PEOPLE  HATE  CHOSEN. 

The  experience  of  years  has  convinced  an  IntelllTOnt 
public  that  for  ail  ailments  involving  weakness  and  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  stomach,  obstmetions  fn  the  bowels,  a  mor¬ 
bid  condition  of  the  liver  and  nervoos  debility,  TanRaMT's 
BmavKscsifT  Skltzsb  Aperibiit  is  the  surest,  safest, 
snd  swiftest  remedy.  Not  merely  agreeable,  bat  absolntely 
delicions  to  the  palate,  it  also  possesses  fonr  medicinal 
elements  which  have  never  been  united  in  the  same  happy 
proportions  in  any  other  preparation.  It  is  the  gentlest 
and  most  painless  of  cathartics,  a  wonderfnl  tonic,  an  on- 
exceptionable  alterative,  and  a  certain  corrective  of  all 
impurities  which  may  exist  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of 
the  body.  Decline  all  imitations  of  the  genuine  article. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


RARE  EVERGREENS 

n  qPAKTITIBS,  AND  AS  CHOICB  SPBCIXENS. 
SraoiAnTiBS;  MAGNOLIAS,  JAPANESE  MAPLES. 
RHODODENDRONS,  HARDY  and  CHINESE  AZA 
LEAS,  ROSES,  and  CAMELLIAS.  Price-List  nn. 

D 1 A II  n  Another  battle  on  high  priect.  fl  D  G  A  U 
r  1 N  n  U  War  with  monopollste  renewed.  U  n  O  H  H 
See  Bealty'e  lateat  Newapa^  for  full  reply.  Seat  free . 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN  read  my  latest  circular. 
WAD  Lowbst  FIucbs  Ever  Given.  Address,  WAD 
”  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J.,  U. S.  A.  U,.  ■** 

One  of  our  Arm  makes  studies  for  picturesque  Lawn 
planUnm  In  conJuncUon  with  J.  Wbidbnmann,  Landscape 
Architect,  and  author  of  “  Beautifying  Country  Homes.” 
Planting  maps  and  estimates  free  to  purchasers. 

RUBBER  TYPE!sB^^"‘ 

PARSONS  ft  SONS  00.  (Limited), 
Kimeena  Surarriee,  Flnahing,  N.  T. 

il.fiO  by  mail ;  sample  of  type  and  circular,  6  cents. 
Address  RUBBER  TITS  CO.,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 

^  FashioBable  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
A  10c.  in Hcroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

W  GEO.  I.  REED  ft  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

1  ^  ^  MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 

25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agent's 
Ww  Ontflt,  10  cU.  L.  C.  COE  ft  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

SPENCERIAN 


Ofeuperiar  ENGLISH  man- 
ufaeture;  in  IS  Nttmbertt  euit- 
ed  to  every  etyle  of  writing. 
For  eale  hy  ALL  HEALERS. 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  containing 
one  each  of  the  IS  Numbere,  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  9S  Cento. 
Ivioon,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co. 
13S  and  140  Grand  8t.,N.I 


STEEL  PENS 


1 

[] 

r 

ANITY  FAIR’ 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes. 

TWO  ARTICLES  OF  REAL  NIERIT. 

11 

f 

Vnsurpfissetl  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  Excellence. 

Their  standard  will  ever  be  maintained.  Sold  everywhere.  ^PBeware  of  ImiUtions  and  counterfeits. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works.  (6  First  Prise  Medals.)  WM.  8.  KIMBALL  ft  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Eclectic  Magazmc  Advertiser. 


1878.  FIFTH  YEAR.  1878. 

Thb  Obisikal  Bimoiithlt.  IK.OO  m  Ajcktii. 

Th*  cHtf  olC*ct  of  thU  StvUw  Is  to  tum^  ths  dtmamd 
for  a  non-parHsan  and  JnUrnaUonal  IMtratvrt. 

It  brings  to  Us  pages  the  best  talent  of  Europe  and 
Assieriea. 

He  European,  as  esett  as  Ameriean  artieUs,  are  orig¬ 
inal. 

Opinion  of  lt«  Manasement  thus  far. 

Among  Amtriesn  rsTiewr,  the  International  U  sl- 
wajr*  conaplcaont. — Academg,  London. 

The  enterprise  of  thle  jronng  end  healthy  periodical  is 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  eminent  contnbntora,  and 
the  disenssion  of  topics  of  broad  and  commanding  in¬ 
terest.— TVihunr,  New  York. 

Not  eqnalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries,  home  or 
forei^,  in  spirit,  style,  and  ability.— /n/<rior,  Chicago. 

Illnstratee  the  cnltnre  and  literaij  prodnetiveness  of 
American  genins.— AToNMNi^oniiisf,  London. 

Will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  foreign 
quarterlies.— CAurcAman,  New  York. 

Reflects  mat  credit  on  the  hiaher  journalism  of  the 
country.- CArUfioa  Adooeate,  FTttsbnrg. 

Puts  in  the  shade  many  of  onrown  magazines.- CIvU 
Serviee  Oaoette,  London. 

Already  famous,  though  yet  yonng. — The  State,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  _ 


very  prevalent  and  afflict  - 
^W^lng.  It  pnrifles  the  blood, 
I  purges  out  the  lurking  hu- 

-  _  ^  I  mors  in  the  system,  that 

undermine  bealtn  and  settle 
into  troublesome  disorders. 
Eruptions  of  the  skin  are 
the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  humors  that  should 
be  expelled  from  the  blood.  Internal  derangements  are 
the  determination  of  these  same  humors  to  some  internal 
organ,  or  organs,  whose  action  they  derange,  and 
w&Me  substance  they  disease  and  destroy.  Avan's 
SABSArABiujt  expels  these  humors  from  the  blood. 
When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they  produce  disap¬ 
pear,  such  as  IJlcrniUonstf  the  liver,  StomacA,  Kidneus, 
Lmngs,  Eruptions  and  Er^jdive  Diseases  tf  the  Skin,  St. 
Anthonu's  ftre.  Roes  or  Brgeipelas,  Piaiples,  Pustulee, 
Blolehee,  Boils,  T^tmors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald 
Head,  Ringworm,  Ulcers  and  Soree,Rheumatistn,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Pain  in  the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Eetnale  Weak- 


The  reputation  thus  briefly  indicated  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers.  Agents 
wanted  in  the  large  cities.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO., 

Ill  and  113  WUliatn  Street,  New  York. 


M  per  Aanani.  Slagle  Naaibers,  SO  cents. 

THE 


AH  Elsgaat  HassaeknsstU  Estate  (hr  Sale,  ftr  ens 
half  its  east,  on  a  broad  avenue,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  depot  and  steamboats.  Twenty-nine  acres, 
part  of  which  is  in  wood ;  line  mansion  of  sixteen  rooms, 
with  cupola  and  piazza  ;  nine  open  flreplaces,  and  all 
modem  conveniences  ;  splendid  stable,  cerresponding 
with  the  house,  eight  stalls  ;  various  outbuildings,  all  in 
perfect  repair;  beantifnl  lawn  in  front;  driveways,  walks, 
choice  fmit,  flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Cost  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  now  offered  for  twelve  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  to  close  an  estate.  Also  a  well  knosm  “Trout 
Farm,"  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  depot,  on  line  of  Lowell  R.R.;  three  hundred 
cords  wood,  two  acres  of  cranberries ;  cuts  eighteen 
tons  hay  ;  keeps  eight  cows  and  horse  ;  flve  hundred 
apple  trees,  sixty  grapevines,  of  ten  varieties  ;  other 
fmit  in  variety ;  new  cottage,  four  rooms  flnisbed,  flve 
unflnished ;  bam  50x80,  with  wing  and  cellar ;  all  good ; 
heantifnlly  located ;  lawn  in  front ;  ten  trout  ponds, 
each  with  dams  and  flumes,  fed  by  twenty  living  springe 
pure  cold  water ;  under  p«tect  contitd ;  one  of  the 
beet  chances  in  New  England  for  improvement.  Also 
a  valuable  mill  privilege  ;  only  two  thousand  dollars, 
half  cash  ;  at  this  price  the  owner  loses  flve  thonsand 
dollars.  Must  be  sold  at  once,  as  he  removes  south  by 
order  of  his  physician.  Both  of  the  above  are  fully 
described  in  the  "  Country  Homes  Supplement,"  post¬ 
paid  for  one  stamp. 

QEO.  H.  CHAPIN,  Publisher, 

Herald  Building, 

BOSTON. 


In  almoflt  every  iasae  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leadings 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civiliution,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subecriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  fall  P.  O.  address, 

EPWABD  STZEN  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Bkiectic  Jdagazint  Advertiser. 


9  3  80,00 


Ornn  ft>r 


89.60 


onl 


iToni'ue, 

Style  Mo.1480. 
Three  8«t 
Heede,  (12) 
twelreetope. 
twoOnndKnee 
SweUa,  Solid 
Welnnt  Case 
withheeTTnia* 
ed  Trench  Ve¬ 
neered  PaneU.i 
ete.  A  Sn^b 
Cabinet  or 
lorOrgan.eTery 
one  thathas  seen 
thlalnatrument 
la  dellchted. 

_  Warranted  10 

year*.  Benton  15  day's  teat  It  iai.  HEoney  re* 
fhiaded  and  treiKhti  h  ir^  -  p-M  by  me  each  way  if 
not  aatiafactory.  n<  tail  F- It  e  f 380.  49*  For 
Cash  with  order,  I  will  sell  this  beantifnl  in* 
■tmmentinorderto  itnvc  It  Introduced  at 
once,  for  only  $S9.  ^O,  Beware  of  Iml* 
tatluu.  Mowapaper  with  mnch  Informatlnn  about 
cost  of  Pianos  and  Oraans,  SENT  FRE& 
Please  Addtsas.  SAITIXL  F.  BXAm,  WsikilCtaB,  M.S, 


THE  OiPHEUS. 

KINO’S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 


$12  worth  of  Music  for  $1. 


Bach  number  contains  fonrteen  pages  of  music,  of 
rei^lar  music  sheet  siae,  and  eight  pages  of  reading 
matter. 

The  music  alone  in  each  number  la  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price  for  one  year. 

“  Tns  Obfhsds  eertointe  giess  a  marreUmtIy  lorn* 
amount  of  good  mssie,  Is  tht  cottres  of  a  ytar,  for  owe 
dollar.  Mr.  King  ha$,  during  hi»  oonntemon  riitK  tMs 
paptr,  Itad  tko  ehargt  of  it*  mu*ie  and  it*  mu*ieal  oriM- 
CMm*.  and  our  reaaor*  will  toast  so  better  evidence  a* 
to  ic/iat  the  quality  of  Tbs  Osphsus  it  Wtely  to  be 
under  hi*  fsosagsmosf.”— Christian  Union. 

Sketches,  Editorials,  Peraonals,  News,  etc. 

Tbrbs  :  1 1  per  rear  ;  single  copies,  10  eta.  Agenta 
toanted.  Lineral  oommlsMons. 

KING  L  SMITH,  Editors  and  Publishers, 

»?  Park  Plare,  New  Took . 


Fiite  Imported  Eitgravutgs. 


FO/i  FRAMING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


This  new  catalogue  of  imported  engravings  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of  elegant  and  popular  works, 
(tom  the  best  American  and  European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  line  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  (taming  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  subject  la  represented  in  our  catalogue — 
Portraits,  Landscapes,  Animals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  nistoiical  Pictures,  from  such  well-known  artists  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdeli,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

These  engravings  are  numbered  in  catalogue,  and  in  ordering,  the  figures  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
sisea,  from  IS  x  15  to  S6  x  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  and  without 
Isjury.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Price,  from  $1  to  SIO,  according  to  Size. 

rw-A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTOIV,  Publisher, 

2&  Bond  Street,  New- York, 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica¬ 
tions,  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Rclectic. 


Edtctic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


®oUege«. 

GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  ■nperior  Home  School  for  Toong  L«dte«. 
B»-opeiu  September  19. 

Miu  M.  P.  MONTFORT,  Prlndpia. 

M«plewM4  Maele  SemlBaiv  for  Ymmmm  La¬ 
dle*.  Eaebllihed  iMj.  A  thorouch  Onduete  Coon*.  Tb* 
taeet  locatloe  on  tbe  Connecticut  Rieer.  For  cntnlocoe* 
nddrem  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  F«arH«<1<1»ni  Mlddleaex  uo., 
Oonn.  (Pupil*  onn  enter  it  wt  time.) 


CHTJKCH  FUEHITXTRE 

J.  *  R.  UHB,  SQ  Oumine  St,  M.  T. 
S.  S.  BnuDen,  $5  each.  Pnlpiu, 
OonmnDionTablea,  Dcekn,  atc.,etc. 

Ohilntel  rnmltimlFitil  Tiirtfltiimn. 
OitiligaN.  10  cu.  I  10  cti.  Iitc.  lOc. 


U.WALDSTEIN 

a  OPTICIAN545BioaolwAy  N.YI 

CATAlOGUr  MAILEDool  APPLICATION 


liTFAiiXD  BxcienmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  JB 

Otb,,  VEW  HATZX.  at. 

WORK  FOR  TaIaLi 

In  their  own  localities,  canyaseinn  for  the  Fireside 
Tliitor,  (enlarge  ^  Weekly  and  Monthly.  Larirest 
Paper  la  the  Werld,  with  Mammoth  Cliromos  Free. 
Big  Commissions  to  Agents.  Terms  and  Ontflt  Free. 
Address.  P.  O.  VlCKKRT,  AngnsU,  Maine. 

DSra  INLAID-FLOORS. 

National  Wood  MTg  Go., 

9M  RRO.iDWAT  near  2Sd  St., 


A^  A  DAT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire- 
wIm7  aide  visitor.  Terms  and  Ontflt  Free.  Ad- 
w  dress.  P.  O.  V^ICKEBT,  Angnsta,  Maine. 

FINE  ENG-RAVINGS 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

On  receipt  of  one  dollar  I  will  send  by  mail,  prepaid, 
to  any  address.  Four  Steel  KngraTlnca,  snitable 
for  framing,  and  an  adornment  to  any  room,  as  follows: 
‘*8aMdMF  Sloraliic.**  A  family  gronp.  under  a 
wide-spreading  tree,  starting  for  church.  8ise  of  plate, 
without  margin.  9M  x  14. 

Retarn  fPom  Market.  The  market-wi^n  re¬ 
turning  from  town  sarronnded  by  the  family.  (A 
companion  to  above  and  same  size. ) 

NMtnre.  Representing  a  group  of  two  happy  chil¬ 
dren.  Size  of  plate,  without  margin,  15x  18. 

Oar  Pet’s  Birthdav.  Representing  a  family  at 
dinner,  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  family  pet.  A 
flne  engraving.  iHze  of  plate,  without  margin,  16  x  9t. 

Address.  O.  PELTON, 

Hartford,  Ct. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

.  Catalogues  of  all  the  lead- 
I  ing  medical  publishers  can 
;  be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given, 
i  We  have  also  issued  a 
1  classified  Catalogue  of  Medi- 
I  cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv- 
I  ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors.  and  prices,  which  we 
'  send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  16 
!  cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddresB, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

ETCHIKTGS, 

We  have  added  to  onr  Catalogue  of  Fine  Enaravingi 
the  following  list  of  Btehing$.  They  are  copied  from 
paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en- 
,  graved  In  tbe  flnest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sizes 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Sizes  to 
frame  about  ltzl6  inches. 

Le  Liaenr .  MeiMonier. 

Studying  hia  Part . Firmin-Oirard. 

Cne  bonne  Hiatoire . Herrmann. 

La  BergSre . Bongerean. 

Organ-Grinder . Knana. 

Homeleea . Dord. 

Un  Marebe  d’EaelaTee . Oerome. 

L’Aimd  de  Lirre . Meiaaonier. 

CamaTal  de  Yeniae . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meiaeonier. 

Amatenra  de  Peintnre . Meiaeonier. 

Lee  Bibliophile! . Fortuny. 

Fnmenr  Flamand . Meiaeonier. 

Joner  de  Flnte . Meiaeonier. 

Le  Poliehinelle . Meiaeonier. 

L’ Audience . Meiaeonier. 

Who  goea  there  1 . Meiaaonier. 

Anatomiat . Max. 

We  can  also  famish  a  aet  of  Fifty  Dletricy  Etchings, 
compriaing  a  great  variety  of  Snbjects— Cattle,  Sheep, 
Landicapes,  luteriora.  Figures,  etc.  Price,  50  eta. 
each. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  ezpresa,  pre- 
^  pidd  (carefnlly  done  np),  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

S.  a.  PZLTON,  Publislisr, 

Bond  Stroot,  Note  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertifter. 
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Eclectic  Gtallery 

OF 

Fine  ©teel-Engravings.  • 


FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-  TABLE  •  MISCELLANIES. 


TBK  eclectic  magazine  hw  Wn  pnblisbed  for  over  thirty  yean.  Each  monthly  number,  during  this  kmg 
period,  has  been  emltellished  with  a  Fma  SrKEi^Eiteiutrina,  iliustrating  aoroe  aabject  of  general  interest, 
historic  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  ^t  and  present  centnriea. 
These  engravings  are  prinM  in  handsome  styl^  snitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  aud  ior  private  histori¬ 
cal  coilectioos,  and  form  a  selectioa  mUculated  to  afford  both  amusemcut  aud  instruction. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

oo2!v£F>i^isiisra- 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  giVe  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

THOS  B.  MACAULAY, 

JA8.  AMTHOVY  FBOUSE. 

ALFEED  TEinrYSON. 

H.  W,  LONGFELLOW, 

GUSTAV  DORE. 

LANDSEEB. 

PEOF,  E.  A.  FEOCTOE. 

PEOF.  CHA8.  DAEWnr. 

PEOF,  HUXLEY, 

PEOF,  TYKUALL. 

EAEL  OF  DERBY. 

COUNT  BISMARCK. 

CHAS.  O’CONOE. 

WM.  M.  EVAETS. 

OEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  i 
indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selec&l 
They  are  ^nted  on  heavy  quarto  sized  paper.  10  x  IS 
We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  nolding  fn 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 
CONORESS  OF  VIENNA. 

SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURED 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWER-GATHERERS, 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  D£  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 

(dies,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  iajory. 

1  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  SO  cants  each. 


of  Brxgri’a.'vlxige. 

10c.  each,  or  IS  engraving*  sent  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1US0, 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  15  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  fbr 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  boond  voluffM 
for  cenirs-table. 


CATiUaOOUES  SENT  TO  ANT  ADDRXSS. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-York. 
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EcUcUc  Mayatine  Advertiser. 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Calf,  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 

The  pnbluhcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  issue*  of  “  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,”  which  they 
offer  at  eo  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  “  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  ”  is  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  OENERAL  READER. — “Upon  its  literary  merits,”  says  a  well-known  critic,  “ its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  vauiety  of  its  inlannation,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  woik  b  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  proiectors.  Art  and  scietice,  theology  and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  ta>|>ography  autd  get^raphy,  medicine  and  auiti^uities,  biography  auid  belles-lettras,  are  all  dascussed  here, 
not  in  long  treaitises,  out  to  an  extent  su^ient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  it,  more  minute  details  are  given.  ...  Its  fulness  upon  Americam  subMU  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  thb  country ;  auid  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  chea^iest  ud  most  accessibls  works  ever  pubUshed. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  “Chambers’s  Encyclopmdu 
should  find  a  place  in  every  bmily.  Should  fiirailies  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  meatiiUy  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  sucdiM  explanations  of  topics  in  the  varknu  bnnehes 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mete  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  to 
utrful :  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afibrdod  at  a  small  cost  compared  mth  othei*  of  it*  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  arerk  b  peculiar^  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
vtrtnl  Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupib.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  ”  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  general 
knowleo^,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publbhers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Above  will  be  tent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price, 

AGBNT8  WANTED. 

E.  R.  PELXOIV, 

Nbw  You  Aantcr, 

S6  Bom4  M.,  New  Terk. 


Address 


